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‘The Negro in the United States of America’, Vol. IX, No. 4, 1957, failed to cite 
Mr. Marvin Harris, Assistant Professor at Columbia University as co-author, with 
Professor C. W. Wagley, of Columbia University, of the article entitled ‘The Situation 
of the Negro in the United States’ (pp. 427-38). This article by Messrs. Marvin Harris 
and C. W. Wagley is part of a more extensive work, Experiments i in Assimilation, prepared 
by the two authors for Unesco, and to be published shortly in the United States. 
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THE EXECUTIVE IN THE MODERN STATE 


JEAN MEyNAUD 


The problems connected with the executive in the modern State have already 
been so extensively analysed that a further study on the question might at 
first sight seem superfluous. Attentive examination of political writings shows, 
however, that from the point of view of practical research there is still a great 
deal of ground to be covered. 

This article is the culmination of a survey sponsored by Unesco’s Department 
of Social Sciences. The survey began with the preparation of six national 
monographs, based on the same general plan; these are included in the present 
issue of the Bulletin. The countries dealt with are Canada, France, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdorn, the United States of 
America and Yugoslavia. India was also to have been included, but unfor- 
tunately a number of unforeseen circumstances made it impossible to carry 
out this part of the programme. 

This may seem a rather narrow basis for our study. In order to compensate 
as far as possible for the restrictions imposed by the means at our disposal, we 
also undertook a survey by correspondence, and the replies received from the 
various national correspondents yielded a certain amount of interesting 
information on a number of countries.1 The sample used in this article may 
possibly not be sufficiently representative of the various parts of the world to 
be absolutely conclusive in all respects; but it does seem full enough to provide 
a reasonably firm foundation for the observations that we have to make in 
the following pages. In any case it provides a perfect illustration of the obstacles 
encountered in any attempt to generalize about the role of the executive in 
contemporary social organization. 

One of the most serious difficulties is the wide variety of national back- 
grounds involved. As is clearly shown in the Canadian Study, the present 
situation results from a number of circumstances, many of which are due to 
particular historical developments. For instance, the public attitude towards 
power, or towards authority in general, often a long-standing heritage of the 
past, is a variable factor of considerable importance in this respect: the case of 
France is one that may well be difficult to understand if we overlook the fact 
that an increasing determination to weaken the executive has long been part 
of the democratic tradition of that country. The functioning of a country’s 





1. Belgium (Mr. M. Gregoire), Federal Republic of Germany (Messrs. A. Grosser and G. Ziebura), Italy (Professors 
G. Maranini and F. Pierandrei), Netherlands (Professor J. Barents), Norway (Mr. S. Nilson), Poland (Professor 
S. Ehrlich), Spain (Mr. J. Meyriat), Sweden (Mr. Nils Andren), Switzerland (Professors M. Bridel and_J. Frey- 
mond); we take this opportunity of offering our cordial thanks to all these distinguished authorities. We are 
also grateful to Professor J. Boulouis and to Messrs. S. Bernard, P. Duclos and S. Hoffmann for some very 
pertinent observations on the general problem of the executive. 
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institutions is powerfully affected by measures such as the systematic appro. 
priation of capital equipment, and by the level of its technical development, 
and such factors preclude the establishment of purely mechanical compa. 
risons. If political science takes all these aspects into account it is liable to 
grow too diffuse and drift into vague generalities; if it ignores them it may 
degenerate into a series of rigid formulae. At the present stage of specialization 
within the discipline, this interpenetration of the different fields of study js 
one of the principal difficulties encountered by social scientists. 


We have just referred to the executive as if the use of the term were devoid of 
any controversial implications, The fact is, however, that the unconsidered use 
of the word executive gives rise to continual misunderstandings, and it is 
essential that we should dispel the most important of these before proceeding 
further. 

In the first place, what fraction of those who govern us should be included 
in this category? We shall not be able to give an accurate and realistic answer 
to this question until we come to the end of our study. The simplest method 
in the meantime will be to rely upon the current concepts which may be 
deduced from constitutional texts or usages. Thus, in the United States, the 
executive consists of the President, in France, of the President of the Republic 
and the Council of Ministers, in Switzerland, of the Federal Council, and so 
on. It should be said at once that this essentially juridical conception, tempo- 
rarily adopted for the sake of convenience, will be subjected to various amend- 
ments as we proceed. 

The use of the word executive to describe a segment of the State machinery 
has been criticized on the ground that it applies strictly speaking, to the work 
done by certain organs and not to their structure. It is therefore customary in 
some countries to refer to the Council of Ministers or the cabinet as the govern- 
ment. This custom has sometimes been rendered official by the constitution 
of the country in question: for instance, Article 92 of the Italian constitution 
of 1948 declares that ‘the Government of the Republic shall consist of the 
President of the Council and the Ministers who together form the Council 
of Ministers’. Similarly, Article 62 of the Basic Law of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, of 23 May 1949, states that ‘The Federal Government shall 
consist of the Federal Chancellor and the Federal Ministers’. Elsewhere the 
word government is applied to the organs of the State or of a subsidiary public 
collectivity considered as a whole and including the executive branch—this 
is the case, for instance, in the English-speaking countries. On the whole this 
terminology seems preferable; we shall therefore depart from the usage 
current in a number of continental European countries and take the term 
government in its widest sense, refraining fromusing it todesignate the executive 
whether as a whole or in part. 

The constitution of the U.S.S.R., of 1936, uses different expressions, distin- 
guishing the higher institutions of State power (the Supreme Soviet) from the 
organs of State administration (the Council of Ministers). As a perusal of the 
Soviet report shows, this terminology, new to constitutional practice, expresses 
a specific philosophical concept of political relationships. However, for the 
sake of terminological uniformity, the executive will be used here to designate 
also the State administration of Soviet Russia. 

A second point to be made clear is that when we use the word executive to 
indicate one of the branches of the governmental system, we are not referring 
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THE ROLE OF THE EXECUTIVE IN THE MODERN STATE 


to the rigid concept of an ‘executive power’ as something self-sufficient and 
absolute, which some people still claim to deduce from a rigorous interpretation 
of the rule of the separation of powers. This principle, as enunciated by Locke 
and Montesquieu, was once in the foreground of the great struggle against 
absolutism. It thus became a kind of sacrosanct rule, and in several of the most 
recent constitutions it is still given pride of place as a factor determining the 
pattern of governmental structures. But as more and more writers now point 
out, it no longer reflects the true political situation—if it ever did so—even in 
countries whose constituent assemblies have deliberately sought to adhere to 
it. 

An elementary analysis of the facts shows that in the course of its activity 
the State machinery is required to fulfil a number of functions. No lengthy 
explanations are needed to show that the freedom of the citizen is better protec- 
ted under a system where the weight of these responsibilities is divided among 
several organs; to this extent the traditional reference to the separation of 
powers reflects a preference for the dispersion of power and a distrust of all 
types of centralization of governmental prerogatives. This may be said to 
amount to an affirmation of the need to distribute the functions concerned. 
But care must be taken to avoid any mechanical description, implying that such 
functions can be sharply distinguished one from another. The facts show, 
beyond doubt, that the current and constant practice is to ensure some degree 
of co-operation between different organs of the State in the accomplishment 
of a given series of tasks. The fact that the separation of governmental functions 
(or at least of some of them) is far from absolute, is one of the most striking 
features of contemporary political life. 

In this connexion the method of analysis known as the ‘decision-making’ 
method is extremely helpful. By representing the conduct of public affairs as 
an uninterrupted succession of decisions (a flux, as economists would call it), 
it inevitably calls attention to the respective shares of the various branches of 
government in determining attitude and exercising options. It provides a 
means not only of revealing the mechanisms of checks but also of assessing 
the factors of impulsion. True, this approach is not without its dangers; more 
suitable for a study of individual operations than for a general survey of public 
activity over a given period of time, it may easily lead to a distorted view of 
the situation. Thus, an analysis of measures of relatively limited scope, shown 
to be successful in practice, might appear to demonstrate the efficiency of an 
executive which in reality was incapable of achieving progress in matters of 
far-reaching importance: to take an extreme instance, certain dictatorships 
have acquired considerable prestige by ensuring that their trains run to time 
or by carrying out spectacular public works. One is forced to conclude that 
the results of this method will always be of questionable value where decisions 
are not classified according to type so as to bring out, in particular, the respec- 
tive importance of each individual decision: nevertheless, despite its risks, it 
still remains one of the least imperfect of the methods of ascertaining the true 
position of the executive.} 

This approach has another drawback, less frequently pointed out: by 
concentrating analysis on the decision itself, it may cause us to overlook, or at 
least to underestimate, certain problems inseparable from the essential aspects 


1. A good description of this method of analysis is given by Roy C. Macridis in The Study of Comparative Govern- 
ment, New York, 1955, PP. 37-44. 
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of the management of public affairs (such as supervision of the activity of the 
governing group). Its scope should therefore be extended to include the desig. 
nation of those functions, the accomplishment of which facilitates the proces; 
of decision-making in conformity with the prevailing ideology. But the func. 
tional classification of the activities of the State is still at a very early stage, 
and its pursuit is rendered particularly complex by the ambition, on the part 
of most of those concerned, to establish an all-embracing system. One recent 
attempt which may be mentioned is that of Karl Loewenstein, who suggests 
division into three sections: determination, execution and supervision of the 
policy adopted or, if the expression is preferred, of the decisions made (consi- 
dered both separately and as a group).1 A considerable step forward would 
obviously be made in the analysis of political life if we were able to determine 
the exact share of each of the State institutions in the exercise of these three 
functions (which some people will be inclined to regard as successive stages of 
governmental activity). Unfortunately, as in most such cases, theory is far 
ahead of practical knowledge. 

One cannot attempt to disguise the paucity and, in the majority of coun. 
tries, the almost total lack of political decision-making. The juridical analysis 
of institutions is far from being the futile pastime, so frequently decried by 
the more extreme partisans of behaviourism; but it cannot be said to do more 
than provide a framework and no great effort has so far been made to give 
this framework any real content. Little has been done as yet to establish 
scientific methods of examining the conditions under which public decisions 
are made nowadays, and the factors which prompt these decisions. This is a 
serious obstacle in the way of any reasoned appraisal of the role of the executive 
in the modern State.? 

These considerations account for the limited ambitions of this Study, i.e. to 
outline the problems and suggest certain working hypotheses, the validity 
of which will be determined by subsequent research on a more extensive scale, 
The three main sections of this study are: a description of the actual situation 
of the executive in the governmental system, an analysis of its relationship to 
the other active forces on the political scene, and a study of the content and 
implications of various movements for reforming the executive. 


I 


In spite of the diversity of experience in different countries, a comparative 
analysis of the actual situation of the executive reveals certain obvious resem- 
blances—its wide field of competence, its extensive prerogatives and respon- 
sibilities, and the efforts being made to improve the institutional structure of 
this branch of the government and render it equal to its tasks. It is by no 
means certain that these attempts at reorganization have achieved their 
aim or that they correspond to actual requirements; as a result, the executive 
is not always entirely fitted to its task, and this can be a serious handicap to the 
political system. 


1. K. Loewenstein, Political Power and the Governmental Process, Chicago, 1957, pp. 42-52. 

2. There are still very few comparative studies of the subject. Mention may however be made of an earlier issue 
of the Bulletin (Volume VIII, No. 2, 1956, pp. 217-87), ‘The Formation of Economic and Financial Policy’, 
which forms a very useful supplement to the present survey. 
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e (consi- This state of affairs is undoubtedly due in part to a general extension of the 
1 would field of governmental activity. All government bodies have found their duties 
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ecutive |} consumption) are introduced. The introduction of the welfare state and the 
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tance in the United States of the ‘presidential programme’ provides an excel- 
lent example of this tendency. 





& 

ative f It is less surprising to note the preponderant role of this branch of govern- 
‘esem- | ment in the implementation of decisions. Here we must bear in mind the 
sspon- f further decline in authority suffered by parliament owing to the practice, 
ure of [| under various names and with varying intensity, of delegated legislation. 
by no — The executive even has a share in control (by which we mean the stimulation 
their § of the political responsibility of the governing group) by the adoption of 
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_ It is not certain whether this general consideration, conducted on tradi- 
tional lines and based on a clearly defined set of tasks, gives a complete view 
of the situation. It is not even certain that it penetrates to the roots of the 

_ 1 Among the numerous examples available that of Belgium may be mentioned in particular; Aspects du Régime 
er issue - Parl taire Belge, published by the Institut Belge de Science Politique, Brussels, 1956, gives a good illustration 
Policy’, % of the dominating position occupied by the executive in that country of long-established parliamentary 


g traditions, and of the impetus it provides. 
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executive’s responsibility in the modern State. Here we should like to intro. 
duce certain aspects of the problem which are usually ignored or under. 
estimated in current investigations, since the great scarcity of available studies 
makes it necessary to be satisfied for the time being with impressionistic 
formulae. 

Stress is often and justifiably laid on the fact that in present-day political 
structures the executive seems to be expected to provide the impetus. It 
should not, however, be forgotten that the management of public business 
consists largely in achieving compromises between rival interests or conflicting 
claims. At the result of a spontaneous and powerful movement, the executive 
has come to be regarded as the governmental body called upon to settle 
disputes—even the most acute of them—and to bear responsibility for any 
delay in seeking and applying a solution. Strikes are an excellent example: 
in a modern industrial country a collective refusal to work may, in certain 
circumstances, disrupt the whole social organization. If the parties cannot 
reach agreement on their own, the executive is inevitably called upon to take 
steps to settle the matter. Many instances of this responsibility might be 
quoted; one of its most important aspects is the allocation of public funds for 
the various possible uses (that is, in the last resort, among the various social 
categories, the various regions or the various economic sectors). There is at 
present a marked tendency to reduce (and in some cases almost to abolish) in 
budget debates the initiative of members of parliament with regard to expen- 
diture—which amounts to leaving the process of selection with the executive, a 
step whose importance will be appreciated if we remember that the budget 
figure may easily amount nowadays to a quarter, or sometimes even to a 
third of the national product. 

This function of arbitrator requires an ability to compromise which, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, is among the qualities essential to a 
politician. It also entails reference to a certain criterion of appreciation, to 
a set of standards of judgement. This introduces the concept of the ‘general 
interest’; few ideas are more pressed into service frequently not to say done to 
death in political discussions, and few are more vague. To examine this concept 
in detail would lie outside the scope of this article. Two points should, however, 
be emphasized. A clearly defined conception of the general interest is indis- 
pensable to a firmly-knit community; the notion that the general interest is 
nothing more than the sum of all the particular interests of the society leads 
straight to anarchy. The general or public interest is, precisely, that deliber- 
ative factor which makes it possible to arbitrate between the various demands, 
moderate them and bring them into line with possibilities. But it is not a 
concept which has objective reality, which can be noted, like the level of the 
temperature. The theorists of the welfare school have made tremendous 
efforts of ingenuity in the attempt to arrive at a scientific definition of the 
conditions most favourable to governmental action; but they have never got 
beyond the stage of commonplaces or subjective judgements. The definition 
of ‘general interest’ is a purely conventional one, based on a series of options 
the arbitary nature of which cannot be seriously questioned. 

Yet, judging by the way things are in contemporary political communities, 
one would think that it was the task of the executive to define the criteria of the 
general interest and put them into practical effect. It would be by no means 


unreasonable to attempt a classification of political systems either according to | 


the sources to which the executive refers in establishing these criteria (i.e. 
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enforcement of a system of pre-established standards or an effort to interpret the 
wishes of the community), or according to the means employed to ensure 
their adoption (i.e. in particular, the importance given to methods of education 
and persuasion, the significance of which differs fundamentally from one 
system to another). From the philosophical point of view, there are those 
who consider that political parties should play a leading role in clarifying 
the vague and fugitive concept of public interest; but an empirical approach 
leads one to the conclusion that the electoral system, with its inevitable 
competition, renders this task difficult and that the parties very frequently 
take little or no interest in the matter. The burden of responsibility upon the 
executive in this respect thus becomes an increasingly heavy one. 

The task of the executive is complex, more especially in communities which 
are not unanimous as to the direction in which their destiny lies. There is a 
danger that in such communities the general interest may be used as a weapon 
by whatever class is permanently or temporarily in command. The difficulties 
caused by such attitudes affect not merely the executive, but the whole 
mechanism of the State. Nor can the fact be ignored that even where such 
obstacles are not present, the executive is by no means firm or consistent in 
its behaviour in this respect. 

A further feature characteristic of the position of the executive in the modern 
world is the vague but undeniable tendency of the social body to assume that 
it is called upon to deal, immediately and on its own initiative, with the pro- 
found and often violent upheavals by which the life of the nation is disturbed. 
This tendency is a consequence at least in part, of the speed with which 
decisions must be made; the desire for effective action all too frequently runs 
counter to respect for traditional parliamentary procedures. 

Economic fluctuations, for instance, can only be mitigated by the surprise 
effect of the action taken against them. This need for rapid, not to say instan- 
taneous, adjustment is particularly evident in international relations. Even 
in peace-time it is essential to keep pace with the adversary’s initiatives and 
reactions and if possible to forestall him so as not to be forestalled: if he scores 
some striking success, the immediate reaction of public opinion—and of 
parliament as well—in the countries concerned, will be to place the blame 
upon the executive. Moreover, in the event of acute international tension 
between the great powers, the nature of present-day weapons and the fact 
that the first hours (if not the first minutes) of any conflict would be decisive, 
would have the effect of laying a really tragic burden of responsibility on the 
executive alone. 

A final point should be mentioned: in the present diplomatic situation where 
a large proportion of the countries of the world are ranged in different camps, 
certain States are placed de facto in positions of domination; the behaviour of 
their respective executives is thus liable to influence the fate of many nations, 
such nations are therefore no longer entirely free to decide their own destiny, 
except at the moment of the initial choice. This ‘internationalization’ of 
responsibilities has perhaps never before been carried to such lengths. 

Two observations will help us to gain a more concise idea of the significance 
of the movement in question: 

1. These tasks—and especially these world responsibilities—none of which are 
written into the text of any constitution, are of overwhelming gravity. And 
there are various contingent factors which make them even more weighty 
—the rapidity with which many decisions have to be made and the empirical 
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attitude that the effort of adaptation to a constantly changing world 
demand, the seriousness of the repercussions of any action taken eithe; 
by the whole or by part of the community; and the consequent intensity 
of the various pressures brought to bear upon the authorities. 

. It seems to be the unavoidable duty of the executive to meet these obligations, 
Parliaments seldom appear able to carry them successfully. The adminis. 
tration may to a certain extent compensate for the inadequacy of the 
executive: but there is a sharp difference—clearly evident in a number of 
countries—between capable administration and the exercise of political 
leadership. Moreover, if the politician abdicates unconditionally in favour 
of the expert, the system will tend to change gradually into a technocracy, 
and this is not generally desired. 

It may thus be said that if the executive is incapable of fulfilling the functions 
which present political trends tend to impose upon it, or is prevented from 
doing so by opposing forces, there can be no alternative solution, but only 
certain palliatives. In such cases the only logical solution would be to reduce 
the functions carried out by the State to a level not exceeding the capacities of 
the institutional system in general and of the executive branch in particular: 
needless to say, however, this suggestion is completely utopian, and it js 
surprising to find it mooted by certain well-informed writers. The extension 
of the functions of the State is not so much the result of a deliberate choice as 
a result of the general trend of social life, the accumulated pressure of which 
eventually becomes irresistible. Hence the importance of the efforts directed 
towards making the executive an instrument capable of fulfilling its allotted 
functions. 


ADAPTATION OF STRUCTURES AND WORKING METHODS 


Whiie the institution cf such efforts is widespread, the speed and the nature 
of the measures adopted are conditioned by governmental structures and 
political customs and it is difficult, if not impossible, to express them in cut- 
and-dried formulae. Furthermore, very few comparative studies as yet exist. 
We shall therefore confine ourselves to a general description of the chief direc- 
tions in which the executive, as an institution, appears to be developing at 
the present period. 

The first tendency is to attempt to unify the executive, or rather to set up a 
sort of leadership within its ranks, in cases where such a centre of gravity is not 
automatically created by the political system (as in the so-called monocratic 
executive, of which the presidential type is one variety; cf. Article II, section 1 
of the American constitution, which states that ‘The executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States of America’). France provides a good 
example of this tendency. Under the Third Republic, the position of the prime 
minister vis-a-vis the other ministers was merely that of primus inter pares; he 
was responsible for a particular ministry (not always the same one) and could 
seldom take real command except by exerting his personal authority. The 
Fourth Republic has striven, with only partial success, to raise the status of 


1. From the point of view of comparative analysis available a useful reference work is André Bertrand, Les 
Techniques du Travail Gouvernemental dans |’ Etat Moderne, Brussels, 1954 (in particular Chapter II, which 
deals with the preparation of the decisions of the executive). Useful information will also be found in John 
P. Roche and Murray S. Stedman, Jr., The Dynamics of Democratic Government, New York, 1954. 
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THE ROLE OF THE EXECUTIVE IN THE MODERN STATE 


the prime minister, making him the motivating influence and the natural 
arbiter in the executive. This is no isolated instance. In the political system 


of the Federal Republic of Germany the chancellor is the real head of the 


executive. According to Article 65 of the Basic Law it is he and he alone who 
has authority to lay down the main lines of the policy to be pursued, and the 
cabinet’s discussions conform to these principles: the strong personality of the 


| present chancellor (who is sometimes accused of treating his ministers as no 


more than technical assistants) has merely breathed life into a constitutional 
principle. Similarly, Article 95 of the Italian constitution declares that ‘the 
President of the Council of Ministers shall direct the general policy of the 
government and bear the responsibility for it. He shall maintain unity in 
political and administrative action by promoting and co-ordinating the activi- 
ties of the ministers’. 

At first sight this tendency seems incompatible with the system of the dual 
executive, often adopted in modern States (the parliamentary type of 
constitution). But it is true that the head of the State finds his time taken up, 
more often than not, with official appearances and the exercise of personal 
influence (which may, of course, yield quite appreciable results). It may even 
be wondered whether any attempt to endow him with real political authority 
might not inevitably lead to confusion.* 

One may compare this tendency with the efforts made to achieve closer 
concordance between the different sections of the executive. This question has 
received special attention in the United Kingdom. The British Study, in 
which the co-ordination of public business is assumed to be a matter for the 


| cabinet, gives a detailed description of the procedure by which this is to be 


achieved. This example has been followed in many countries, where committees 
differing considerably in structure and powers, have been set up to prevent 
waste of effort and the pursuit of conflicting policies; these experiments do 
not, on the whole, appear to have been entirely successful. It is, of course, 


S difficult to co-ordinate functions which are actually in the process of expansion. 


A second tendency is to provide the nucleus thus established with an admi- 
nistrative structure of its own, giving it the human and material resources it 
needs in order to assert its views. This is sometimes described, especially in the 
United States, as the ‘institutionalization’ of the executive. The American article 
enumerates the main offices set up during the last twenty or thirty years 
around the person of the President, to help him carry out his manifold and 
extremely exacting duties; as matters stand at present it would not be entirely 
true to say that the executive consists of one man alone (helped when necessary 
by a few personal assistants). Realistically speaking, it consists of the combined 
forces of a President and of a civil service which is supposed to be entirely 
under his authority. In other words, in addition to his recognized functions, 
the head of the American executive is expected to carry out the complex task 
of co-ordinating the work of the bodies placed at his immediate service. 


1. A case in point is the controversy regarding the interpretation of the constitution which is now going on in 
Italy—and which has recently taken on political significance—the subject being the place and role of the 
President of the Republic. One of the questions is, whether the latter is entitled to lay down a policy which 
may not be identical with that of the prime minister and the cabinet. It is asserted in some quarters that the 
constitution lends itself to various interpretations, and has in practice been differently interpreted at different 
periods ever since its promulgation. Cf. in particular the original and interesting explanations offered by 
G, Maranini in ‘Le Istituzioni Costituzionali’, a study published in the collective volume entitled Aspetti di 
Vita Italiana Contemporanea. In view of such divergencies it is easy to anticipate that serious disputes, resulting 
from the clash of personalities, may arise to disturb the system. 
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A movement impelled by similar notions may be discerned in those pazrlia. 
mentary-type systems where there is a tendency to consolidate the position of 
the prime minister or the head of the cabinet. For instance, the Chancello; 
of the Federal Republic of Germany has at his disposal an administration— 
the Chancellery—which works exclusively for him. This institution is generally 
recognized as playin a very important political and administrative role—jt 
co-ordinates matters within the executive, prepares the chancellor’s speeche; 
during meetings, and makes his views and official attitudes to certain questions 
known to the public. Some people go so far as to say that it has a considerable 
(though occult) influence on appointments to the highest civil service posts, 
In France owing to a development which can probably be traced back to 
certain decrees promulgated in 1934 and 1935, the office of the prime ministe; 
has become an important part of the whole machinery of government, Ip 
Canada a similar movement has led to the creation of a body somewhat 
different in scope—the cabinet secretariat concerning the role of which the 
Canadian article is quite explicit. 

At first sight, this attempt at ‘institutionalization’ of the executive, which 
was without doubt rendered inevitable by the multiplicity and complexity 
of the problems to be dealt with, seems worthy of approval. For without 
adequate administrative machinery the responsible head of the executive 
would hardly be in a position to impose his own policy. There is, however, a 
darker side to the picture. It is possible that—even, for example, under the 
influence of a particularly dynamic president—these new services, introduced 
at the apex of the State structure, might clash with the traditional civil 
service departments, which naturally cling to their independence; and this 
may lead to tension, not to mention the risk of duplication. Such offices should 
not, therefore, be set up without careful administrative planning. Furthermore, 
the creation of these offices might tend to encourage the transfer of the real 
responsibility from the political to the administrative sector—one aspect 
of a process of encroachment the total extent of which will become apparent 
in the next part of this study. The ultimate danger is that this attempt at 
rationalization may create an impression that political leadership has lost 
some of its importance and that should the executive prove to be inadequate 
or incapable—for whatever reason—the essentials will be preserved by the 
smooth working of a competent and well-tried administrative mechanism. 

This is a mistaken view and a very dangerous one, especially in regimes of 
the presidential type. The administration can, it is true, deal with matters 
of daily routine, and often does so with remarkable efficiency; but it is ill- 
prepared to make the great decisions and the important choices which in 
normal circumstances devolve upon the executive. With or without ‘institu- 
tionalization’, political leadership retains its supremacy; no administrative 
apparatus can compensate for its deficiencies. 

This leads us to the possibilities of action conferred by ‘charism’ upon those 
leaders who are fortunate enough to possess it. The credit of such leaders is 
enhanced and, other things being equal, their freedom of action is increased 
both within the governmental system and outside it. This situation, in a sense, 
affects the functioning of the whole system. This is the case with the constitution 
of India, originally modelled on the British constitution; owing to the personal 
prestige of Mr. Nehru its mode of operation has now acquired certain quite 
individual characteristics. 

A third tendency (signs of which are to be observed throughout the whole 
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 pariia. governmental system) is to modernize the executive machinery from the point 
sition of | of view of the organization of administrative activity and information services. 
ancellor | This latter point is important. Few things would be more valuable, in inves- 
ation— —F tigating the manner in which political decisions are arrived at, than an 
“nerally | examination of the data on which those concerned rely to make and defend 
role—it | their preferences. What is the range of vision of the leaders, how and through 
peeche; | what channels are they informed? Can we feel certain that the mechanical 
lestions | improvement of sources of information, the technical perfection of means of 
derable | communication, have really led to a substantial improvement in the leaders’ 
© posts, | understanding of the problems that confront them? One of the characteristics 
yack to | of information at the present day is its abundance. Who selects and in some 
ninister | cases ‘screens’ it, and according to what criteria? These are all questions to 
ent. In | which only somewhat sketchy answers can yet be given. 
newhat This brings us back to the problem of relations between the executive and 
ich the — the rest of the country. In most countries efforts are being made to improve 
the methods of publicizing measures adopted or contemplated (i.e. what is 
which [| known in the United States as ‘selling’ a policy to the public). In this respect, 
plexity [ too there is a tendency towards a deliberately systematic approach, and 
vithout executives are sometimes not averse to using the various modes of contact 
cutive [| advocated by ‘public relations’ experts. But intensive use of this technique 
ever,a [| may make leaders its slaves instead of its masters. The natural characteristic 
ler the [| ofpublicity experts is to over-simplify problems, to present one-sided arguments 
duced — to create myths from which the parties concerned may later have great 



























































1 civ —F difficulty in freeing themselves. When such procedures are adopted on a 
id this fF large scale, the executive may achieve considerable and sometimes spectacular 
should — successes; but unless we are prepared to adopt the point of view that political 
rmore, relations can be placed on the same level as commercial relations, there can 
ie real be no certainty that the long-term interests of the governmental system will 
aspect always be promoted in this way. 
parent To sum up, efforts have been made to fit the structures and working methods 
ipt at | of the executive to the far-reaching responsibilities which now devolve upon it. 
s lost [| One has the impression that adaptation is slow, sporadic and insufficiently 
quate co-ordinated with the other sections of the governmental system, and that its 
yy the methods are sometimes suspect. These defects and failings may lessen the ability 
nism, of the executive to deal with the practical issues that confront it. This first 
nes of — deficiency, however, is not the only one. To it must be added those that result 
atters from the reactions of the other forces involved in political life. 
is ill- 
ch in II 
stitu- 
rative Political life is still occasionally depicted as a debate, or a duel, between 
the governors and the governed. It need hardly be pointed out that this view 
those is an absolutely artificial one. A study of any specific problem (for instance the 
ers is co-ordination of railway and road traffic) shows that a struggle inevitably leads 
eased to tensions and cleavages in structures previously assumed to be firmly consti- 
sense, tuted. This obvious remark serves to prove, if proof were still needed, the value 
ution of the ‘decision-making’ method of analysis. It illustrates the constantly 
sonal changing complexity of the interplay of political forces, the diversity of the 
quite groups of forces which are formed, successively or sometimes simultaneously, 
to solve the various problems involved. 
vhole The executive is an essential active force in this process, the dynamic 
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character of which has seldom been satisfactorily analysed. Placed in the thick 
of the political battle, it is exposed to attempts from all sides to inhibit, retard, fF has 4 
or check its action (as the classical descriptions of the problem rightly emphas. § well ! 
ize) or, alternatively, to urge it on (an aspect of the situation which is often As’ 
overlooked). The executive itself—which, despite all attempts to unify jt, F satisfa 
is not always single-minded in this struggle—may also, on occasion, be found in § failur 
the rate of motive force or moderating influences. These attitudes and pres. fF an ¢% 
sures, which come from different and often diametrically opposite directions, J devot 
vary considerably in intensity and consistency. If the political system were not § with, 
so remarkably flexible it would be, even more frequently than it actually js, fF tradit 
the scene of revolutionary explosions. All this is further evidence of the dif. — quest 
ficulty of any attempt at systematization, and of the inevitably abstract [ whicl 
character of any theories advanced at the present stage of our understanding as th 
of the problem and of our research techniques. whicl 

While frankly admitting the arbitrary nature of such an approach, we shall § publi 
now go on to study the various reciprocal influences (restraining and motivat- effect 
ing) that come into play both between the executive and the various sections § parti 
of the governmental system on the one hand and between the executive and ff emba 















































the social forces on the other. to tal 
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THE EXECUTIVE AND THE GOVERNMENTAL SYSTEM - 
to be 

All the characteristics of a governmental structure may have repercussions — The | 
on the functioning of the executive. This is particularly to be observed when anotl 
a State is organized on federal lines. The Canadian Study, for example, leaves — gene! 
no doubt as to the considerable influence that federalism may have on the f lie. | 
formation functioning of the executive. vities 
The present trend of development of the federal States is marked by an ff these 
extension of the de facto and de jure powers of the central authority (though this Th 
need not necessarily lead to the systematic deterioration of the individual units one ¢ 
of the federation). The fact alone is sufficient to lay an increasingly heavy of th 
burden upon the federal executive; but the separate units may further compli- It 18 @ 
cate the task of the executive by showing resistance—which is perfectly legiti- to th 
mate in a federal structure—to schemes or policies contemplated or desired unpo 
by the central authority. By way of example one may mention the difficulties TI 
encountered in Switzerland (where the problem is complicated still more by J 8°™¢ 
the fact that the various interested parties may also have recourse to the ferin, 
institution of the referendum) in such matters as the reform of the federal in sy 
finance system or the construction of a unified network of highways. The of th 
administrative autonomy of the local communities may also constitute a inca 
similar, though much less influential, factor. saad 
A comprehensive study of the question is rendered impossible by the diversity natu 
of the institutional systems in the different countries. We shall therefore strik 
confine ourselves to a consideration of the two most important sectors, which are Su 
of universal significance—the parliamentary assemblies and the administration. _ 
am 

The Executive and the Parliamentary Assemblies eas 


Here we have the old problem of relations between executive and legislature— 
which, though not the sole or even the principle aspect of this subject, is still 
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e thick ff one of its most important parts. This can be dealt with fairly briefly, as it 
retard, ff has already been analysed in a number of works, the findings of which are 
mphas. ff well known. 

S often As we have already pointed out, parliaments have failed to adapt themselves 
ify it, satisfactorily to the new functions of the modern State. The reasons for this 


und in [| failure have been frequently described—the fact that work has increased to 





















































1 pres. ff an extent out of all proportions to the time that the parliamentarians can 
Ctions, ff devote to it; the complexity and technical character of the subjects to be dealt 
re not | with, which are difficult for the non-expert to handle; the unwieldy nature of 


ally is, traditional legislative procedure, etc. To this may be added the fact that many 
1e dif. F questions are seriously complicated by the method of public debate—a method 
which can hardly be contemplated in the case of such decisions, for example, 
as the date and extent of a currency devaluation. There are many problems 
which can be settled only by a compromise involving sacrifices on both sides; 
= shall ff public statement of the positions of the different parties, however, has the 
,tivat. [ effect of crystallizing these positions and rendering it more difficult for the 
ctions parties concerned to make the necessary concessions freely and without 
e and [ embarrassment. In cases such as social disputes or international tension, 
to take two particularly obvious examples, discussion in parliamentary assem- 
blies seems hardly the best method of bringing the parties to agree upon terms 
acceptable to both sides. 

These reasons are too numerous for the comparative eclipse of the assemblies 
to be regarded as a temporary phenomenon due to fortuitous circumstances. 
ssions | The position of parliament, it is true, varies considerably from one country to 
when another, but it seems possible to state without fear of contradiction that the 
eaves general trend is towards a decline of the real power of the assemblies in political 
1 the [ life. Efforts have been made to increase the efficiency of parliamentary acti- 
vities by revising working methods and amending legislative procedures; but 
y an these seem unlikely to arrest the course of events.1 


»stract 
nding 





1 this The practically universal adoption of the delegation of legislative powers is 
units one of the symptoms of this situation. It is a tacit recognition by the assemblies 
eavy of their inability to rise to certain occasions. But, at least in certain countries, 
npli- itis also the result of a readiness on the part of the parliamentarians to leave it 
sgiti- to the executive to introduce such measures as are both unavoidable and 
sired unpopular. 
ilties The danger is that the assemblies may try to offset this weakness—which 
e by some consider tantamount to an abdication of power—by continually inter- 
the fering in the work of the executive by every possible means and more especially 
leral in systems of the parliamentary type, by challenging the political responsibility 
The of the cabinet. We thus have the disconcerting spectacle of a parliament 
te a incapable of dealing effectively with the business on hand and at the same 
time preventing the executive from doing so: ministerial instability is the 
rsity natural consequence of such an attitude, and of this France offers a particularly 
fore striking example. 
are Such a situation is avoided in systems where the assemblies are not respon- 
ion. sible for appointing the executive (though the former are still in a position to 


hamper the government seriously in its work). Neither does it arise in coun- 
tries where the party structure is such that every general election produces 





‘l LA work which may be consulted in this connexion is Le Travail Parlementaire en France et a V Etranger, essays 
stl edited by Francois Goguel, Paris, 1955. 
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an absolute majority, lasting throughout the life of the parliament thy 
elected. The two-party system (in which the leader of the victorious party 
becomes prime minister) gives the best guarantees of permanence, though FF info 
it diminishes the role of parliament as such. This stability is also secured jy of m 
certain States—such as the Scandinavian countries—which have a number of 



















































: : : int 
parties, one of which dominates to an extent that ensures it an absolute o; ae 
practically absolute majority. These elementary considerations illustrate the F ensw 
well-known fact that a connexion exists between party structure on the one FF Jeave 


hand and the role of the parliaments and the stability of the executive on the TI 
other, shou 
This decline of the influence of the assemblies is a matter of widespread J of pc 
concern. At its forty-sixth conference (London, September 1957), the Inter. 
Parliamentary Union, in its turn, considered the problem. It adopted a reso. Band 
lution recommending that within the framework of the different political and J certz 
constitutional systems, serious efforts should be made to confirm the supremacy F exce 
of parliament which should, to this end, represent the genuine expression of J tend: 
the will of the people. In the preamble to this resolution the wish is expressed F shou 
that parliament should have full latitude to intervene and give its views on & seni 
matters of domestic and foreign policy. What are the implications of this 
attitude, and what are its chances of success?! Speaking during the conference, FF yec 
the Soviet delegate declared that greater parliamentary control of governments 
was a practical necessity, adding that peace and better living conditions for the This 
people depended to a great extent on the progress made to this end.? However, one. 
as the Soviet report published in this issue of the Bulletin clearly demonstrates, may 
the problem presents itself in a quite exceptional form in the U.S.S.R., owing It 
to the fact that the control of the State machinery by the Communist Party is F strat 
a ‘fundamental principle’ in that country. One result of this is that within the quer 
governmental system as a whole there is a climate favourable to unification F jt pr 
which is quite unknown in the multi-party systems; for the latter, therefore, F force 
the resolution adopted by the Inter-Parliamentary Union raises problems of F that 
crucial importance. chan 
At the present stage of political development it is very doubtful whether F itsel; 
parliament is in a position to exercise the general function of motivation, or J sect; 
even of arbitration, indispensable to the operation of any governmental A 
system; in this respect its action is likely to be spasmodic and fragmentary. polit 
The smaller the political units constituting the parliament, the truer this  jein 
supposition is likely to prove. What hope can there be of securing even the FP effec 
tacit recognition of some standard conception of the general interest if the F who 
assembly is composed of a number of small units, always at loggerheads and part 
driven by the inexorable logic of the situation to assess every measure in terms rega 





of electoral influence? of th 
One might be tempted to regard this as a subjective observation; yet it is J the ; 
based first and foremost on the actual behaviour of the parliaments of many T: 


countries over the last twenty or thirty years. It should not, however, be & the. 
allowed to disguise the fact that an active contribution by the parliamentary the ; 
assemblies to the work of the government is useful, and even essential. It seems § indi 
indispensable for the assemblies to supervise the general functioning of the F whic 





hope 
way: 
1. An account of the proceedings of this conference is given in the Inter-Parli tary Bulletin, 1957, 4th quarter, 
cust 
Pp. 126-41. 
2. op. cit., p. 135. Servi 
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ent thus & executive and to maintain a legislative activity in conformity with the needs 
US Party fF and wishes of the country. Any further weakening of parliament would have 
though fF unfortunate political results, if only by denying the opposition any possibility 
cured in & of making its voice heard to practical effect; in this connexion one should 
imber of point out that parliament, in a multi-party system normally provides an 
olute or § invaluable platform for the expression of public opinion. The problem is to 
rate the & ensure that this function is exercised in a manner and by methods which 
the one F jeave the executive sufficient scope for the accomplishment of its tasks. 
e on the The organization of relations between the executive and the legislature 
should not be envisaged in doctrinal terms: it is a practical problem in the art 
lespread IB of politics, and its solution must be expected to vary as traditions vary from 
€ Inter. § one country to another. Here again we should beware of arbitrary comparisons 
| a reso. F and transpositions: a verbal question does not have the same connotations in 
ical and § certain continental parliaments as it does in the House of Commons; and 
remacy & except in countries of British tradition the dissolution of the assembly inevitably 
ssion of § tends to be regarded as a dangerous expedient. In other words each country 
‘pressed fF should strive to solve this problem in a manner suited to its own individual 
1ews on & genius and cultural structures. 
of this 
ference, fF Executive and Administration 
nments 
forthe J This problem, though less familiar, and also less frequently analysed than the 
>wevel, B one we have just considered, is no less important; in the long run, indeed, it 
‘strates, fF may prove to be of prime importance to the functioning of political systems. 
» Owing It originates in the considerable and continuous expansion of the admini- 
Party iS strative machinery. This widened scope is the natural and inevitable conse- 
hin the F quence of the extension of the functions of the State. The latter, as the services 
ication § it provides for the public become more and more numerous, is naturally 
refore, F forced to increase the number of its employees. But it soon became apparent 
lems of F that in addition to this quantitative development a more subtle qualitative 
change had also taken place, reinforcing the influence of the administration 
yhether FF itself and altering the balance between political circles and the administrative 
10n, Of & sector. 
mental According to the traditional view, civil servants are at the service of the 
entary. F political authorities and more especially the executive, their particular task 
er this F being to carry out the latter’s decisions and to put its chosen policies into 
en the f effect. This leads to a distinction between those who shape policy and those 
if the F who carry it out. In the management of public business the latter have a 
ds and part to play which, though important, is subordinate. This view is correct as 
| terms § regards a considerable number of civil servants (especially the junior members 
oe of the service, who are the most numerous). But it does not take into account 
ct its & the individual influence exerted by certain sectors of the administration. 
many Two factors have helped to consolidate this influence—the multiplicity of 
er, be F&F the questions dealt with, and the technical character of those questions. In 
entaty § the majority of political systems, the men in positions of responsibility in the 
seems § individual ministries have only an amateur knowledge of the problems with 
of the FF which they are required to deal; even if they were specialists they could not 
hope to be familiar with all the business they must undertake. Thus, in different 
ways and by different stages, it has become more and more an established 
custom to associate the officials of the State—and particularly the senior civil 
servants—with the process of determining policies to be adopted and making 
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decisions. Legal appearances are kept up in many cases,! but from the point dep: 
of view of real influence there can be no doubt about the important par leas 
played by the administration in the process of decision-making. This point J that 
has frequently given rise to somewhat exaggerated interpretations. In France, T 
for instance, there was at one time talk of a ‘fourth power’, and in more recent trat 
years, there has been some anxiety as to whether the country might not be § met 
falling into the hands of a politically irresponsible ‘technocracy’. The French § jnto 
report gives short shrift to these exaggerations, declaring that the strength of imp 
the civil services is much more the consequence of the weakness of the minister J of y 
than the result of a conspiracy. However, even when it is reduced to its true F We 
proportions, this tendency deserves very serious attention. It has led several § ,. ° 
writers to assert that any realistic enumeration of the component parts of ‘ 
the executive should in future include a certain number of senior civil servants 
who are closely associated with the preparation of decisions and capable of 
exerting a decisive influence on choices which appear to be made on the 
responsibility of the politicians themselves. 
This action on the part of the administration may take either of two forms. ; 

It may serve to provide impetus—since civil servants are exceptionally well ( 
placed to suggest measures and urge the implementation of projects which are 
in line with their own opinions. There are occasions on which the ministers 
seem to be merely the sponsors, on the political level, of programmes planned 
entirely in their departments—or, to put it differently, instruments used by 
dynamic directors, with clear and firm views on the subject of stability, to J 9, 
obtain the necessary funds to carry out their projects. But bureaucracy may also ! 
act as a curb; the employees of the State have their own methods of ‘tor- | 
pedoing’ any decision they regard as undesirable. It must even be admitted | 
that on some occasions they may go so far as to delay the execution of measures 
already decided upon. One factor serves, however, to limit this influence—the } 
existence of rivalries between the various offices. The civil service, like the 
other governmental organs, is not a monolithic block, but is composed of 
branches, part of whose activity consists in striving to neutralize one another's 
efforts. | 
The course of development thus described appears to be irreversable; it | 
is linked with a particular set of social structures and relationships which In 
renders utopian any attempt to restore the traditional division (regarded, in F usu 
certain quarters, as somewhat fictitious) between administration and politics. mir 
There are some who regard this trend as being intrinsically a favourable one; to 
they claim that in many cases the civil service has become the staunchest f inte 
defender of the general interest and provides a welcome counterbalance to res] 
the partisan decisions of politicians. Others, however, stress the susceptibility tert 
of the administration to the pressure of private interests. The argument cannot Th 
be finally settled on the strength of the information available, especially as cab 
the alternative put forward is not a completely relevant statement of the is t 
problem. The important point is that the political sector cannot discard its me! 
responsibilities without fundamentally altering the nature of the system and inte 





adr 
1. In this respect, the case of Finland calls for separate consideration. In that country, from time to time, when 
it is found impossible to form a ministry on a political basis, a cabinet of senior civil servants is appointed. 
At the time of writing, for instance (January 1958), Finland has a cabinet headed by the President of the cae 
National Bank. It is hoped that he will be able to enforce the strict economic and financial policy that the E.G 
situation of the country demands (in any case, the politicians would have been reluctant to make themselves 2. It 
responsible for such a policy in view of the approaching general election). N 
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he point depriving the community of the machinery by means of which it is (or at 
ant part § jeast should be) possible to make choices of major importance in matters 
US point fF that lie outside the orbit of daily routine. 

France, The question which then arises is that of instituting control of the adminis- 
re recent fF tration by the executive so as to bring the activity of the civil service depart- 
t not be § ments—which it would be futile and even dangerous to attempt to reduce— 
> French § jnto line with the concepts and programmes of the political leaders. It is almost 
ength of fF impossible to lay down general rules for such control, the nature and methods 
ninisters fF of which are strongly influenced by the special features present in every system. 

its true f We may mention two of the main factors on which it depends: 

























































several § 1, The statutory position of civil servants and, in particular, the degree of 
parts of stability of employment guaranteed to them. Though it is steadily losing 
servants ground, the system of recruitment by patronage (of which the ‘spoils 
dable of system’ is the most marked form) still survives over a fairly wide area. 
on the Moreover, no statutes, however precisely worded, can give absolute 
protection to civil servants from the interference of politicians; though, 
> forms, under several regimes, various provisions (combined, it is true, with a 
lly well certain moral atmosphere) assure them reasonable security, thus favouring 
ich are an independent attitude on occasion. This state of affairs is even more 
Linisters evident in countries where ministerial instability is particularly marked, 
lanned and where the permanence of the State employee contrasts with the brief 
ised by term of office of the cabinet minister. 
lity, to 2, The legal relationship between executive and administration. It is a curious 
ay also fact that in some States—for instance Sweden!—a deliberate effort has 
of ‘tor- been made to institute a complete separation between the ministries and 
imitted the government offices responsible for current business. Experience shows 
easures that this severance by no means prevents the ministries from exerting 
e—the influence on the offices, and vice versa. Yugoslavia adopted a somewhat 
ike the similar method at the time of its constitutional reorganization: the Yugoslav 
sed of report describes the process but—and this is further evidence to show 
other’s that an absolute separation is impossible—its also describes the measures 
by which the federal Executive Council has attempted to establish ‘a kind 
ble; it of functional and personal symbiosis’ with the basic administrative organs. 
which — In countries where the parliamentary system is traditional, another method is 
Jed, in F usually adopted: here each minister acts as the administrative head of the 
olitics. [| ministerial department for which he is responsible. In practice, the problem is 
le one; [| to determine the point at which the political and administrative mechanisms 
nchest interlock. In France, recent studies have emphasized the role played in this 
nce to respect by the cabinet;? the instability of ministries and the somewhat inde- 
‘ibility § terminate situation of the cabinet frequently make co-operation difficult. 
cannot f The Federal Republic of Germany has no institution corresponding to the 
ally as cabinet; the point of junction would appear to be the Secretary of State, who 
of the is the senior official in a ministry. As he cannot be appointed from among the 
ard its members of parliament he is in the position of a political official, i.e. to all 
n and intents and purposes a permanent fixture. 


The British Study deals very fully with the problem of the control of the 
administration in the United Kingdom. It may be wondered whether the 


ne, when 

ypointed. 

it of the _ 

that the 1. Cf. Nils Andren, The Government of Sweden, Stockholm, 1955. 

emselves 2. In particular, J. L. Seurin, ‘‘ Les Cabinets Ministériels ”, Revue du Droit Public et de la Science Politique, 


November-December 1956, pp. 1207-94. 
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traditional theory that ‘the ministers govern’ is always in conformity with & jts ir 
the facts. The matter is now being considered by a committee appointed & neces 
by the prime minister. None of the solutions contemplated (including, in JF of th 


particular, the division of the larger ministries into several departments of J consi 
more manageable size) seems entirely satisfactory. But the parliamentary press 
system at least provides a theoretical control, even if its influence is incomplete & the ¢ 
and, in many cases, purely formal. The presidential system, on the other hand, & large 
would seem to make it easier for civil servants to attempt to gain a hold over 

the executive. The . 

Summarizing the observations made in the course of this study of the govern. 

mental system, we find that under the pressure of several influences, a twofold J The 
movement is becoming perceptible as regards spheres of competence and — asa 
effective power—from the legislature to the executive and from the executive § offici 
to the administration. Carried to extreme lengths, this movement would § such 
result in government by civil servants (which some people consider to have — Frar 
been already achieved in part even if only in view of the share taken by civil nels 
servants, sometimes of junior rank, in the drafting of the budget and the — men 
appropriation of funds). It rests with the executive—whose central position J this 
is thus again demonstrated—to check this tendency by keeping control over § is dc 
the administration. The extent to which the executive succeeds in meeting tend 
its responsibilities, whether written or unwritten, depends largely on its ability [to r 
to assert its leadership of the administration—always provided that this is not T 
undermined by the assemblies, the influence of which is frequently negative, forn 
Despite their essential importance, however, these factors constitute only one § type 
aspect of the problem, its other aspect being the effect on the executive of the J cent 





interplay of social forces. wou 
suck 

grat 

EXECUTIVE AND SOCIAL FORCES mot 
exel 

This brings us to the sources from which decisions emanate. Like any other T 
part of the governmental system, the executive functions in a social setting for In] 
whose cohesion, protection and development it is, in the long run, respon- as t 
sible. The extension of the functions and responsibilities of the executive (the 
inevitably increases its contacts with the various categories of citizens (a beh 
similar phenomenon is to be noted at the administrative level). (Po 
These relationships are of a complex character. The executive is stimulated me! 
and supported by society, but it is also criticized and restrained by it. This is ma 
not, however, a one-way process; by adopting measures that meet with popular ma 
approval and by instituting some form of popular education or even of propa- bei 
ganda, the executive can exercise a direct or indirect action upon the milieu I 
in which it operates. In addition to the long-established methods of exerting to ; 
influence (by the use of secret funds, for instance) there are now new methods, cak 
resulting from the development of information techniques (press conferences, sin 
television programmes), the uses of which have not always been above cri- wit 
ticism. it i 
A two-way current of energy (either motivating or restraining) is set up der 


between the executive and society. The hesitancy observable in scientific 
explanations of this is due to the fact that it is extremely difficult to detect this 


exchange and quite impossible to estimate its intensity. It is, however, clear sae 
that both the everyday operation of the executive and its ability to deal with F 
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ity with If jts individual responsibilities are dependent upon this process. It is thus 
Ppointed HF necessary to make some attempt at explanation, even if given the circumstances 
ding, in F of the case, this explanation can be no more than rudimentary. We shall 
ments of consider two mechanisms of transmission—the political parties and the 
mentary fF pressure groups. Though these two institutions cannot be held to embrace all 
‘omplete [F the complex aspects of public opinion, they may be said to account for the 
er hand, &F largest and above all for the most dynamic elements in it. 
old over 
The Executive and the Political Parties 

govern- 
twofold [F The parties form the articulation between the governmental system and society 
ice and fF asa whole. On their structure depends the method of functioning, if not the 
ecutive J official form, of the institutions of the system (a comparison might be made in 

would § such parliamentary regimes so-called as the United Kingdom, Sweden and 
0 have — France). Furthermore, the parties seem to constitute one of the essential chan- 
oy civil fF nels of expression for the aspirations of the community, i.e. one of the instru- 
nd the § ments by which its standards and values can be made articulate (with, however, 
osition fF this fundamental reservation that the party which, like all social organizations 
ol over FF js doomed to conform to the natural process of bureaucratization, sometimes 
eeting fF tends to give greater expression to the opinion of its leaders—who are liable 
ability —F to represent an oligarchy—than to that of its rank and file). 

is not The influence of the parties on the executive is not such as to facilitate the 
Zative, formulation of systematic concepts. In single-party systems of the Communist 
ly one type, this influence forms part of the more general process of ‘democratic 





of the [fF centralism’, which is outlined in the Soviet article. A particularly subtle analysis 
would be necessary to give a satisfactory appraisal of the role of organizations 
such as the Spanish Phalange (whose importance, incidentally, seems to be 
gradually declining). But, apart from the countries where one party has a 
monopoly, we find extreme diversity both in the methods by which the parties 
exert their influence and in the actual strength of that influence. 
other This influence, which is incontestable, is sometimes extremely far-reaching. 
ig for In France, for instance, governments have on several occasions been overthrown 
spon- as the result of injunctions emanating from party institutions: at one period 
utive (the so-called tri-partite period, 1945-47), the ministers showed a tendency to 
as (a behave as though they were the sworn representatives of the various parties 
(Popular Republicans, Socialists, Communists) which constituted the parlia- 
lated mentary majority. In countries such as Belgium and the Netherlands, we 
his is may also observe an influence which, though not so imperious in its outward 
ular manifestations, is nevertheless actively present (especially when a cabinet is 
opa- being formed). 
ilieu It would, however, be a mistake to assume that the executive is powerless 
‘ting to act independently of the party or parties (including the one to which the 
ods, cabinet ministers belong). For one thing, there are certain questions which, 
ces, since they are of a technical nature or international in origin, do not come 
cri- within the grasp of the party. Moreover, in the case of a coalition government, 
it is often necessary to adopt an attitude of reciprocal tolerance in which party 
- demands are obscured or at least modified.1 Finally—and most important of 
tific 
this 


1, Due allowance being made for the very different political setting, one might mention in this connexion the 
" situation which arises in the United States when the party to which the President belongs ceases to have a 
vith majority in Congress. 
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all—the President or the minister in whom the practical responsibility jg 
vested can, in the general interest, oppose the attitude or the demands of his 
own party—which may, incidentally, give rise to acute tension (thus bringing JF grou 
up the problem of the relationship between members of parliament and their § and } 
party leaders which has in the past been particularly evident in certain § tance 
Socialist parties). In 

The freedom of manceuvre allowed to the executive depends largely on the — mora 
relations between the party and those of its members who hold ministerja J from 
office. One possible solution is for a single political figure to combine the § it ha 
functions of head of the executive and leader of the party; this is of course a § they 
heavy burden, but this direct control of the party bureaucracy makes it easier J Whe’ 
for the politician in question to secure acceptance for policies which he regards J unwé 
as serving the interests of the country, and to maintain a statesmanlike attitude, legiti 
In any case those responsible for the executive must be given the opportunity J gain 


to put their views before their party organizations (and to secure a hearing) § in o 
so as to be able to defend, on occasion, the cause of projects or concerns which § the f 
are not of a strictly party character. their 


This party influence tends to spread to the administration (or, more precisely, stan 
to such administrative sectors as are involved in decision-making), as the to se 
administration itself tends to play a more and more important part in the T! 
governmental system; it is exerted through various contacts and in more § func 
or less vigorous ways (including attempts—more easily realizable in some § excl 
countries than in others—to manipulate the official advancement of civil F ligh 
servants). posi 

There are, therefore, between the executive and the parties certain points — and 
of contact and a two-way current of influence (and the proximity of an — asn 
election probably has the effect of strengthening the influence jexerted by pett 
the parties on the executive). But this aspect of the situation by no means reg? 





accounts for the entire system of interacting forces to which we have already Fone 
referred, for the pressure groups, among other factors, should not be the 
overlooked. rest 
T 

The Executive and the Pressure Groups pol 
pos 

In very simple terms, the pressure groups are constituted by all the forces in Inj 
the country—economic, social, religious, etc.—in so far as they strive to wit 
influence official decisions in favour of their own particular interests or in mis 
support of their own ideological contentions. In contemporary society these rep 
forces, which are infinite in variety, usually—though not always—take the Sw 
form of organized groups, the activities of which are often extremely well (pe 
planned. Their working methods conform closely to the institutional structures (as 
of the State and are determined by custom and by political atmosphere; our tiol 


knowledge of them at present is not sufficient to warrant an attempt at a really 
systematic comparative classification. 

The pressure groups are an essential consideration in the decision-making 
process; their activity is usually directed either towards those organs of the 
governmental system which are actually competent to take decisions themselves 
or towards those in a position to prompt them (i.e. the political parties). This 
action, for the sake of which the groups have adapted their structure and 
working methods so as to be able to bring pressure to bear on the decision- 
making centres of the political system, is now directed with particular intensity 
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towards the executive (and also towards the administration). Opinion is by 
no means unanimous as to the extent of the influence wielded by these 
groups; the question probably takes different forms in different countries 
and perhaps even within one country, according to local political circums- 
tances.” 

In certain circles the study of the pressure groups is undertaken from a 
moralizing point of view. The attack directed against the pressure groups 
from such quarters is sometimes so inadequately motivated and so biased that 
it has tempted some writers to come to their defence and to point out that 
they are occasionally useful and even, in certain respects, indispensable. 
When a particular policy is being considered it can hardly be regarded as 
unwarrantable to consult those affected by it; such a move is justified by the 
legitimate wish of the authorities to be as fully informed as possible and to 
gain the sympathetic interest of those members of the public who are interested 
in or affected by the decision in question. One cannot, however, overlook 
the fact that in many countries these groups tend to take undue advantage of 
their strength by forcing their own solutions upon the authorities (either 
standing in their way in order to maintain the status quo or urging them on so as 
to secure the adoption of new measures). 

The problem, as it affects the executive, is connected with one of the basic 
functions of the latter—which is to arbitrate disputes (particularly, but not 
exclusively, with regard to the distribution of the national income) in the 
light of the general interest. The question is, whether the executive is in a 
position to impose its own views (with such modifications as may be necessary, 
and, of course, after consideration of such reasonable and valid observations 
as may be submitted by those concerned), or whether it inevitably and per- 
petually yields to the demands of the groups (a situation which some people 
regard as, for instance, one of the main causes of inflationary pressure). There is 
one factor which is likely to assist the executive in many cases, and that is 
the constant rivalry which sets the groups one against the other and finally 
results in their partial neutralization. 

The existence of pressure groups is a universal phenomenon, and it would be 
politically futile and scientifically absurd to seek to suppress them,? but their 
possibilities of action differ considerably according to the regime in force. 
In politically pluralist societies efforts have been made to associate them directly 
with the process of government. Methods adopted include: setting up com- 
missions for the study of some particular problem and inviting, as members, 
representatives of the organizations concerned (a method widely used in 
Sweden, for instance); arranging hearings at which the groups give evidence 
(particularly common in the United States) ; or setting up economic councils 
(as in France). This last course, which attempts to combine political and func- 
tional representation within the governmental system, has seldom proved 


Certain commentators maintain, for instance, that in the Federal Republic of Germany the employers’ 
organizations, as such, have at present little or no influence on the shaping of governmental policy—or, to be 
more precise, that they have no need to assert their influence, since there is a political party, the Christlich- 
Demokratische Union (CDU), which, in both structure and composition, already represents the interests of 
the employers. The role of the latter is therefore that of an advisory body rather than of a pressure group in 
the strict sense of the term. 

There is sometimes a tendency to assume that pressure groups are present only in communities whose structure 
is politically and socially pluralist. It is therefore of interest to note that at a recent meeting of the International 
Political Science Association (Pittsburgh, September 1957), Professor Jovan Djordjevic read a paper entitled 
‘Interest Groups and the Political System of Yugoslavia’, analysing the activity of such bodies in the political 
life of that country. 
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successful.1 On the other hand, measures have been adopted under varioy; th 
legislative systems to combat the more flagrant excesses committed by these se 
pressure groups, but the problem seems to be one of custom rather than of de 
legal provisions. e 

To sum up, the executive cannot cut itself off from the social medium jn 
which it functions. From this medium it receives the information and the tk 
stimulus required for the satisfactory accomplishment of its duties (inasmuch fu 
as the effective supervision of the political authorities by the general public st 
cannot be reduced to a negative procedure applied a posteriori). The danger is tk 
that the executive may in the course of time surrender entirely to pressure si 
from different quarters, acting no longer as an arbitrator but 2s a prisoner or re 
hostage. In such cases it may still carry out its tasks according to the letter— 3. E 
assuming that the action of the social forces does not stifle its power of decision W 
and thus immobilize it. But it may easily fall short in such of its responsibilities 1 
as entail arbitration, when judged by the criterion of an estimate of the general a 
interest which is, or at least appears to be, sufficiently equitable to hold the fi 
community together. ‘This leads us to the problem of the reform of the executive. 0 
v 
III 47 
t 
Before embarking upon this delicate subject, we may perhaps pause a moment ul 
to sum up the principal conclusions to be drawn from the preceding obser- a 
vations. fi 
1. The real composition of the executive differs somewhat from the conven- U 
tional definition of it. In systems with a dual executive, the Chief of State e 
plays a very small part—sometimes, in fact, a purely symbolical one—in g 
decision-making, the role of the administration being preponderant. t 
According to some writers, executive and bureaucracy can be classed E 
together in the same category. Others take a more qualified view, pointing 
out that there is no hard-and-fast line of demarcation between the two 5. ¢ 
institutions, but that an intermediate zone exists: thus the senior ranks of V 
the civil service may be said to form part of the executive since they take i 
an active share in the shaping of policy. This second view seems preferable, ( 
inasmuch as the greater part of the bureaucracy continues to be occupied In 1 
with practical tasks, involving no encroachment upon the responsibilities of [desc 
political circles. pros 
2. During the last twenty years or so the tasks of the executive have steadily com 
increased, to the detriment of the parliamentary assemblies, whose influence of tl 
(especially as a source of stimulus) seems on the whole to be declining. it is 
Moreover, this trend of development has the effect of vesting in the execu- The 
tive certain serious (unwritten) responsibilities. This is offset by a tendency led 
to transfer powers to the administration, which may be interpreted as a on | 
tendency on the part of political circles to surrender certain of their functions forc 
to the civil service. It seems as though the executive, having undertaken tha 
more tasks than it is capable of carrying out, finds itself obliged to pass F— me 
f to 

1. While there is fairly general agreement as to the value of consultation, the question of the appropriate moment 

for such consultation still remains to be decided. There is a school of thought which is firmly convinced that 
those whose interests are involved should only be consulted once the scheme in question has been drawn up ae 
(if necessary with the help of independent experts). Cf. Antoine Faure’s address to the eighty-eighth Annual 1. Se 
Assembly of the Swiss Association of Jurists, Verhandlungen des Schweizerischen Juristvereins. Protokoll der th 
88 Jahresversammlung in Schwyz, Basle, 1954, pp. 566 et seq. & L 
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them on, sometimes by tacit consent, to civil servants (not necessarily of 
senior rank): these’ anonymous officials, though they take no share in 
decision-making, nevertheless occupy a position of importance, since their 
executive work may sometimes escape political supervision. 

These remarks are by no means intended to minimize the importance of 
the administrative machinery. No present-day State could carry out its 
functions without an efficient (that is to say, a competent, honest and 
stable) bureaucracy; it is well known that in countries with a weak executive 
the administration may constitute the last buttress of the regime. But this 
situation has its less agreeable aspects, and in any case the shifting of 
responsibility is contrary to the spirit of the representative regime. 

3. Efforts have recently been made to strengthen the structure of the executive 
with a view to making it more homogeneous and improving its working 
methods. The aim is to increase its efficiency as a mechanism of command 
and co-ordination. But amendment of the institutions and methods inherited 
from the liberal age is proving to be a delicate matter; this is one source 
of the difficulties encountered by the executive in its attempts to deal 
with its tasks and responsibilities. 

. Furthermore, the activity of the executive is conditioned by its relationship 
to the other organs of government—more especially to parliament and to 
the social forces so expressed, principally, through the political parties 
and the pressure groups. The terms of the problem vary considerably 
from one country to another, but its substance remains the same: it turns 
upon the degree of independence, the freedom of action, on which the 
executive can count to enable it to fulfil its mission and to promote the 
general interest rather than that of individual groups. Another problem 
to be considered—and one directly connected with the structure of the 
political parties—is that of the stability of the executive (for which the 
permanence of the civil service can only be a partial substitute). 

. Quite apart from institutions and mechanisms, the personality of the men 
who are to lead and compose the executive remains a factor of fundamental 
importance. However perfect the administration, it cannot possibly 
compensate for inadequacy or feebleness on the part of the political leaders. 

In the light of these observations we may now consider the problem usually 
described as ‘reform of the executive’. A brief glance at the experiments now 
proceeding and the schemes under consideration reveals two tendencies—one, 
comparatively insignificant, leading to a weakening of the relative position 
of the executive (or, to put it differently, to a tightening of the control to which 
it is subjected) ; the other, far more marked, directed towards reinforcing it. 
The apparent contradiction between these two attitudes can be easily dispel- 
led if we bring in the ideal concept of a point of balance between the executive 
on the one hand and the other governmental organs, together with the social 
forces, on the other. These two attitudes are then seen to express an awareness 
that this balance has been destroyed, either to the advantage or to the detri- 
ment of the executive; by analysing a few concrete examples we shall be able 
to determine their significance. 


_ 


or 





1. So far as France is concerned, the President of the Republic recently made the statement that ‘it is obvious 
that our basic institutions are lagging behind—and a long way behind—developments in modern times ...’, 
Le Monde, 26 December 1957. 
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ATTEMPTS TO CONTROL THE EXECUTIVE 


The Yugoslav Study, which is reproduced in this issue, serves as an excellent 
starting point for a study of this attitude: it describes a systematic attempt to 
reduce the relative importance of an executive which was tending to exert 
rigid, unilateral authority over all the forces in the country and to become the 
only source of impetus. 

The writer, who argues along Marxist lines, declares that a powerful 
executive of undisputed authority is indispensable in certain historical cy. 
cumstances—it alone, by bringing the revolution to birth, is capable of 
winning freedom for the masses. Afterwards, however, ‘it tends gradually to 
throw off the shackles of its allegiance to society and to become the master of 
those very masses’. This trend is intensified when the means of production are 
handed over to the State, for ‘the social class—consisting chiefly of the official 
executive authorities—which controls the means of production become, in 
the course of time, all-powerful and independent of the process of social deter. 
minism”!, The report gives a very clear and vigorous description of the various 
methods employed to weaken the central executive and organize the regime 
on the basis of ‘the theory of the commune’. It should, however, be remem. 
bered that these efforts are being pursued within an ideologically unified 
system, Yugoslavia having refused to allow the establishment of a second 
party, and in particular of that demanded by Djilas. 

Poland seems to be in a different situation. That country had retained 
several parties—the Labour (Communist) Party, the United Peasant Party 
and the Democratic Party; but as the first of the three had a political mono- 
poly, the two latter served almost entirely other purposes. Moreover, the 
constitution vests the supreme power in the Diet; but the role of the latter 
was purely a formal role and there was an almost complete contradiction 
between law and practice. The executive, which was entirely in the hands of 
the Marxist party, had unquestioned liberty to govern the country. 

Since what has become known as ‘the Polish October’, efforts have been 
made to introduce a measure of democracy into the regime. Among the most 
definite signs of change, Polish experts mention the growing independence of 
the United Peasant Party, both in the Diet and in the local organizations. 
They also point to the existence of the Catholic Club which, though not a 
political party, is said to maintain a steady activity. According to these experts, 
the crucial problem appears to be that of enabling the Diet to exercise some 
control over the executive. They see many signs of renewed parliamentary 
vitality—the re-introduction of the right to put questions, the greater frequency 
of sessions, criticism (sometimes very sharp) of the measures adopted by 
the executive, and increased activity on the part of the parliamentary 
commissions. 

The restoration of this parliamentary supervision gives rise in its turn to 
fresh problems, the most important of which is the need to reconcile such 
supervision with the Communist Party’s assumption of an ideological monopoly 
which seems incompatible with an open political struggle for power. In the 


. Readers will compare this statement vith the views set forth by Milovan Djilas in his book, The New Class, 
New York, 1957. The difference is that according to Professor Djordjevic, Yugoslavia has deliberately set 
to work to break up this domination and introduce a democratic form of Socialism, whereas acoording to 
Djilas nothing has been done (or, in fact, can be done) to alter the situation—the only solution being to 
abolish the monopoly at present enjoyed by the Communist ideology. 
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long run everything will depend upon the treatment meted out to social forces 
other than the industrial workers (the peasants, the Catholic church, the 
intellectuals, etc.)—in other words upon whether or not Poland is to develop 
into a pluralist community. This experiment—which from many points of 
view is unprecedented—has not yet reached a stage at which we can discern 
whether a comparatively steady balance can be established, let alone at what 
level; this country offers an example of the greatest importance, for it shows 
a wide-spread desire for a ‘liberalization’ of political life being urged upon 
leaders still entirely faithful to Communism. 

The experiment in decentralization upon which the U.S.S.R. embarked 
in May 1957 may also be mentioned, though it was prompted by fundamentally 
different considerations. One outstanding result of this reform, which is des- 
cribed in the Soviet Study, was to do away with twenty-five of the fifty ministries 
then existing. Its purpose is to remove the management of industrial activity 
from the central administration; any repercussions it may have on actual 
political life can be only indirect. 

In pluralist communities, the increase in the powers of the executive (and 
consequently of the administration) has raised the question of the protection 
of the individual citizen. It is characteristic to note in the British report that 
during recent years in the United Kingdom there has been a revival of interest 
in organizations of the type of the French Conseil d’Etat, as affording protection 
against arbitrary conduct or excessive zeal on the part of the administration. 
This is no isolated example. In Norway various circles, and particularly the 
Liberal Party, have declared that the public must be more satisfactorily protec- 
ted against the bureaucrats: they have suggested recourse to a method institu- 
ted in Sweden nearly 150 years ago—the appointment of a procurator- 
general, whose duty is to help private individuals to obtain redress for injustices. 
It would be going too far to say that this is an attempt to weaken the executive, 
but the tendency, in so far as it is designed to institute a check on the basic 
means of action of that branch of the government, cannot be overlooked. 

It is true that in many other countries there is a feeling that the executive 
should, on the contrary, be strengthened. 


EFFORTS TO STRENGTHEN THE EXECUTIVE 


Walter Lippmann has written a book? to show that the weakness of the execu- 
tive in the democracies is a historical catastrophe and constitutes one of the 
principal causes of the ‘decline of the West’. This view, mentioned in the 
working document on which the present survey was based, has not met with 
unanimous agreement. For instance, a German authority, Dr. Gilbert Ziebura, 
considers Mr. Lippmann’s fears regarding the executive to be unfounded so 
far as the Federal Republic is concerned; in his view the executive in that 
country draws its strength from its almost complete identification with the 
views of a powerful political party and a very large neo-bourgeois class, 
which receives the greatest share of the national income and regards the 


1. A particularly clear analysis of the present political situation in Poland is given by Z. Brzezinski in ‘Coup 
d’il sur la Pologne’, Le Contrat Social, November 1957, pp. 322-6. On the attempts to restore parliamentary 
supervision, cf. ‘Les Juristes Polonais 4 la Recherche de la Légalité’, Revue de la Commission Internationale de 
Juristes, autumn 1957, pp. 3-22. 

2. W. Lippman, Essays in the Public Philosophy, Boston, 1955. 
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executive as its qualified representative, its most genuine creation.! There are 

probably not many States organized on a pluralist basis whose experts would 

be inclined to echo this statement; the situation varies, of course, from one 

country to another, but in most of them the question of the more satisfactory 
adaptation of the executive to its present tasks and responsibilities is one that 
frequently arises. The problem becomes particularly acute in cases of 
marked ministerial instability. The discussion devoted to this subject, though 
considerable, cannot be said to have been really enlightening or con. 
vincing. Without going into details we may mention its chief points. 
reference to various plans for analysis will serve as a useful guide in thi 
connexion. 

The most usual approach to the problem is by way of the legal institutions, 
This is an optimistic approach, since it assumes that the position can be 
improved by merely altering the framework and, more particularly, by simply 
obliging all the forces concerned to conform to the new rules of the game, 
Some people may regard this as a superficial procedure, and the case of 
France will supply them with excellent arguments in support of their con. 
tention. A case in point is the restricted character of the provisions included in 
the constitution of 1946 with a view to limiting ministerial instability; the 
result is that only a few ministries have fallen in accordance with the procedures 
laid down in the constitution, the remainder having resigned without being 
legally obliged to do so. As this article is being written, discussions are proceed. 
ing in France with a view to strengthening the executive (for instance, by the 
adoption of procedures which would make it more difficult to effect the 
overthrow of the cabinet—so often the result of heterogeneous and makeshift 
coalitions—and to facilitate the dissolution of the National Assembly) ; what 
kind of reception the parliament will give to these projects is still a matter of 
conjecture. The suggested measures obviously affect only the most superficial 
aspects of the problem. If adopted they might perhaps lengthen the life 
of a ministry, but it is doubtful whether they would in themselves suffice to 
increase the power and efficiency of the executive as an instrument of 
command. 

The view that the legal reforms are of slight importance is not altogether 
unrealistic, but it cannot be accepted without some reservations.? It is, accord- 
ing to circumstances, either vain or dangerous to transplant into a country 
institutions which conflict with its traditions (such as the presidential executive 
in France or the parliamentary cabinet in the United States); but reforms 
planned with an eye to local conditions may do much to improve the efficiency 
of an institution, even if on paper they appear very slight. In France, mere 
procedural reforms (affecting, for example, the excessive prerogatives of the 
permanent commissions) might have an effect greater than would result 
from a reform of the constitutional machinery itself. 

A second approach to the problem, of a less superficial nature, is to attack 
the political structures, especially the parties. This does not mean embarking 
upon a fruitless and in many ways dangerous criticism of the parties as such; 
it means suggesting amendments to their structure and functioning, which 


. Dr. Ziebura adds, however, that the problem is inseparable from the presence in office of the present chancellor, 
and might take on a very different aspect should he retire. 

2. For a contribution to the study of this problem, see B. Mirkine-Guetzevitch, ‘L’Echec du Parlementarism¢ 

“‘Rationalisé’’‘, Revue Internationale d'Histoire Politique et Constitutionnelle, April-June 1954, pp. 99-118. 
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THE ROLE OF THE EXECUTIVE IN THE MODERN STATE 


would improve the operation of the governmental system and more especially 
that of the executive. Studies of this kind have been written, and have some- 
times reached a high level of scientific debate.! One of the weaknesses of this 
approach is that it attempts to act, sometimes in isolation, on the historical 
product of a whole series of social factors and cultural features (for instance, 
the connexion between the multiplicity of parties and the diversity of ideolo- 
gical conflicts). It may also encounter strong hostility from those affected by 
it-witness the difficulties met with in certain countries when an attempt has 
been made to induce parliament to legislate for the control of political parties, 
and the storms to which ‘electoral reform’ has been known to give rise (in 
those countries where the actual electoral system is not an intangible conven- 
tion and tends to be regarded as a political weapon). Such methods may, it 
is true, have their effects, but it would be unwise to expect any really decisive 
results, unless we admit the possibility of an upheaval so far-reaching that 
social conditions, and not only political structures, would in reality be trans- 
formed by it. 

This leads us to the third way of envisaging the problem, i.e. from the 
angle of social relationships. This is a constructive approach, since it does not 
separate the problem of the executive from the general position of the State in 
society. What some authorities have represented as a crisis affecting merely 
the executive is shown to be a crisis involving the State as a whcle; the executive 
cannot be expected to be more efficient or to obtain a wider hearing than the 
governmental system in its entirety. 

Our generation, which is fond of giving new names to familiar phenomena, 
is inclined to adopt the term ‘consensus’ instead of the ‘collective will to live’ 
regarding which Renan wrote some memorable pages. Once that will ceases 
to be unanimous (because, for example, of the presence of ethnical minorities 
or social classes which for various reasons feel themselves ‘alienated’ from the 
community), the State begins to develop an organic weakness which inevitably 
has repercussions on the situation of the executive. The attitude of the latter 
will then depend on the weight of publicsupport it can command, and inversely 
on the weight of opposition of those sectors which refuse to recognize it. The 
natural tendency, with all the hazards that it implies, is to replace the ‘consen- 
sus’ by resorting to the use of force, if not of open violence, either against the 
entire community or merely against whichever section is regarded as rebel- 
lious (assuming that such procedure can be restricted to certain categories). 
This disturbs the balance to the advantage of the executive, which amounts to 
an attempt to solve the problem by denying its existence. 

A particularly complex case is that of those democratic countries where 
ideological differences are very marked. There are certain problems which 
arouse Opposite and apparently irreconcilable currents of opinion (e.g. the 
religious question in France—and also, perhaps to an even greater extent, in 
Belgium) ; any attempt to impose a solution of such problems may lead to an 
outburst, or at least to a permanent desire for revenge. In other words the 
adoption of an evasive attitude may in some circumstances be a political 
virtue; or, to put it differently, in certain climates of opinion the potential 
strength of the executive varies according to the problem under consideration. 


1. One of the best examples of this is a study, published by a committee of the American Political Science 
Association, entitled Toward a More Responsible Party System; this originally appeared as a supplement to 
the September 1950 number of the American Political Science Review. 
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The situation is even more difficult in countries where the range of ideas js s) 
wide that groups form and break up afresh each time an important question 
comes up for consideration. 

To sum up, the legitimate authority (as Ferrero puts it) vested by the 
community in the State fixes limits within which it is possible to establish ay 
executive which need not be strong in order to avoid being weak. In othe; 
words, it determines the limits within which a reform of legal and _ politica] 
structures seems likely to yield results, or at any rate not to be foredoomed ty 
failure. 

There remains the case where the aim is to alter the social structures them. 
selves by deliberate action (the speeding up of industrialization, the reorga. 
nization of the agricultural system, etc.). A programme such as this frequently 
excludes the possibility of securing a consensus of opinion in fairly large section; 
of the community. The next and almost inevitable step is then to create, or 
plan the creation of, a powerful State machine acting through a strong execu. 
tive, capable of bending the will of the individual to those aspects of the general 
interest involved. The degree of pressure required, or rather the indispensable 
measure of coercion, depends upon the scope of the programme in question. 
If the government does not acquire sufficient power the programme wil 
have small chance of being carried out. The system cannot be relaxed unless 
the public is prepared to accept the objectives laid down (in which cas 
methods of persuasion will be sufficient, at least to some extent) or unless the 
scope of the activity undertaken is subsequently restricted. Various factors may 
help to restore the ‘consensus’, one of the most effective being the sense— 
whether real or artificially induced—of national danger. 

In conclusion we can only emphasize the fact that the balance previously 
referred to is difficult to define, to achieve and to preserve. Since no system 
can boast of having reached a condition of complete stability, especially during 
the present phase of profound technological changes, such balance can be 
maintained only by a constant process of adaptation. The best that can be 
hoped for, then, is that actual conditions will not depart too radically, 
either in one direction or the other, from the central point of balance. 
Sceptics will no doubt regard this statement as utopian, and in the light of 
present experience it would be difficult to contradict them with absolute 
conviction, 


CANADA 


J. E. Hopcerts 


THE CONDITIONING FACTORS 


The executive in Canada bears many signs of its British parentage and, at the 
same time, displays unique features which are to be attributed to its colonial 
upbringing, its proximity to the United States and its need to adapt itself to 
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leas is s9 


questi the conditions imposed by a sprawling, thinly-populated continental domain. 
tion 


A preliminary consideration of these shaping influences will provide an indis- 
nsable introduction to any assessment of the contribution which the execu- 

: by the tive makes to the process of policy formation in Canada. 
lish an As in Britain it is possible to apply Walter Bagehot’s classic division of the 
In other executive branch into the ‘dignified’ and ‘efficient’ portions: in Canada, the 
Political Governor-General fulfils the former functions and the cabinet (or, more 
ney correctly, the Committee of Council) performs the latter. While the Canadian 
constitution is, much more than the British, founded on a single document 
rs them. —the British North America Act, 1867, and its amendments—the true nature 
reorga- B of the executive’s powers and of its relations with the legisiature remain 
eet undefined by the Act. Again, as in Britain, these have been governed by 
onenee custom and precedent—the so-called conventions of the constitution which 
Cate, or F are designed to preserve harmony between the legislature and its party- 
3 €XEC- F dominated committee, the cabinet. It follows, therefore, that the two main 
general F conditions imposed by the Canadian executive’s British heritage are the 



























































seven supremacy of parliament and the union of legislative and executive powers.! 

estan, Two subordinate elements of the British system are also features of the 

me wil § Canadian executive: the doctrine of ministerial responsibility and the policy 

d unless Bop preserving an inflexible line between the permanent, non-political admini- 

ai strative officials and the political officials who temporarily head up the major 
\o 


departments of government. Both of these doctrines have been applied in 
ors may § Canada much as they have in Britain and, since they have been frequently 
sensé— § and thoroughly examined in that country, we will not pause to elaborate on 
: their mode of application in the Canadian context. 

viously The operation of the Canadian executive has been further conditioned by 
‘System § what might be described as a vestigial remnant of its colonial dependence on 
during F Britain. Colonial assemblies that were successful in casting off the domineering 
can be F colonial governors were not inclined to bow humbly before an executive branch 
can be | which took over the governor’s responsibilities. Consequently, even though 
dically, | the form of a union of executive and legislative powers was preserved, such 
alance. J union was fraught with tension and often distrust.2 Contemporary relations 
ight of F between the two branches of government still display marked traces of this 
bsolute F colonial past, fortified by the stresses and strains of federalism and the tendency 
toward one-party domination. The union of powers persists, but often mem- 
bers of the House of Commons react to executive leadership as if they really 
yearned for the American system of separation of powers with its accompanying 
checks and balances. Down the years, regularly, there have been complaints 
that parliament is little more than a rubber stamp; that the cabinet or some 
ministers have no respect for parliament, that they are dictatorial, have gone 
over the heads of the legislaters or failed to take them into their confidence. 
These statements reflect a resentment or open hostility which one might 
more naturally expect in a system of divided powers but which is less usual 
where a formal union of two branches is recognized. 








1. See J. A. Corry, Democratic Government and Politics, 2nd ed., Toronto, 1951, Chapters IV, XI; also R. MacG. 
Dawson, The Government of Canada, Toronto, 1949, Chapter IV. 


at the 2. The frequent changes of the executive in pre-Confederation years reflected not only the tenuous hold of politica} 

; parties over their members but also the want of real confidence between the two branches. The legislature, 
ylonial for example, insisted on imposing restrictions on the executive’s use of patronage by approving a civil service 
self to act as early as 1857. This legislation remains today and is in distinct contrast to the British preference for 


regulating the civil service almost entirely by executive decree. 
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The most peculiarly ‘Canadian’ features of the executive can be attributed 
to the continental conditions to which it has had to adapt and for which jt 
has had to devise a national programme. The federal system of government js 
itself, of course, the most obvious response to the challenge of governing a 
continent with religious, ethnic, geographic and economic differences of 
kaleidoscopic variety and perplexing dimensions. If the necessities of governing 
impose a federal structure on Canada, this structure in turn has created , 
federated cabinet with an insistence on representation. We need here not 
only that each province claims at least one representative in the cabinet; 
that the larger of the ten provinces insist on weighted representation and ; 
general equality with their chief competitors ; that certain portfolios tend to 
be assigned to ministers coming from regions to whom the substance of policy 
handled by these departments i is of overwhelming importance. Undoubtedly, 
the pressures of federalism tie the hands of a prime minister and restrict hs 
choice of those most suited for cabinet rank. Moreover, in order to provide 
even a modest mirror of all the relevant forces in such a variegated community 
the cabinet is forced to assume a somewhat unwieldy size—customarily is 
membership numbers a score or more.” 

Possibly one of the most important repercussions of federalism has been 
the practice of conferring statutory powers on the Governor in Council (ic, 
the Committee of Council) rather than, as has been more common in Britain, 
delegating such powers to individual ministers. This practice follows logically 
from the deliberate attempt to ensure that each major region or group has its 
spokesman in the cabinet. It has meant that most policy matters have had to 
be decided by the cabinet rather than by the responsible minister. Only with 
such an arrangement could the principle of joint cabinet responsibility have 
been made acceptable within a continental domain. At the same time, in- 
sistence on this safeguard, particularly with the current heavy pressure of 
business, has overloaded the cabinet, often with matters of rather trivial detail. 
This loading factor, as will be noted, has been a matter of considerable con- 
cern, and certain measures have now been taken in order to siphon off some 
of the unnecessary detail. That such measures were not urged at an earlier 
date must be attributed to the presence of the separate provinces, each with 
its own machinery for dealing with a host of controversial matters which, ina 
unitary state, would have overwhelmed a cabinet as inefficiently organized a 
the Canadian executive had for so long been. 

Undoubtedly federalism has been the most important single influence in 
vesting the machinery of the Canadian executive with its own peculiar features 
and working arrangements. But, in seeking to estimate the role of the exe- 
cutive in Canada, one must look beyond forms and operating arrangements 
to the substantive issues with which cabinets have been required to grapple. 
Here, again, the physical environment has been of overwhelming importance. 
National policies in Canada have been directed to the twin objectives 0 
expansion and consolidation. These objectives have, in a sense, been promoted 
in direct opposition to a gravitational pull towards the United States. The 


1. See, for details, R. MacG. Dawson, The Government of Canada, Chapter IX. It is not always possible to provide 
cabinet representation for every province, but certainly no regional grouping of provinces can be overlooked 

2. Indeed, opposition members have frequently complained at the time a new department was being created tht 
its real justification is merely to facilitate the prime minister’s task of meeting all major regional and othet 
claims. See, for example, Mr. Graydon’s remarks in Debates, House of Commons, Canada, 1949, Second Sessio#, 
pp. 2287-8. 
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THE ROLE OF THE EXECUTIVE IN THE MODERN STATE 


reservation of a Canadian identity has relied, from earliest days, on the active 
intervention and help of the State. Consequently, the Canadian frontier has 
been extended more as an act of faith on the part of governments than as a 
result of vigorous private enterprise or self-help. 

If this generalization is reasonably correct, then it follows that there never 
was a laissez-faire period in Canadian history. The central government at the 
outset took and today still continues to take many of the most important 
decisions affecting the rate and direction of growth of the Canadian economy. 
It is true that each of the older settled provinces retained control of its own 
resources, but on the developing frontier, long after new provinces were created, 
the public domain remained under federal jurisdiction. In the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, land, railways, and protective tariffs produced the domi- 
nant problems for the Canadian executive, expressed usually in terms of 
consolidation and integration. Solutions were framed inevitably as a series of 
regional compromises or as concessions to those areas left in the backwash 
of the flooding westward tide. Concern over such matters as differential freight 
rates and the plea for ‘better terms’ typified the problems of adjustment 
emerging during this period. The first world war, with its concentration of 
industrial development in the east and its expanding requirements for agricul- 
tural production in the west, merely intensified the development of the past. 
The restoration of peace confronted the Canadian executive not so much 
with new issues but the old problems of consolidation and balance, swollen 
by war-time developments. 

The depression of the early thirties did little to alter this approach, partly 
because court decisions overruled the centralizing (so-called New Deal) 
measures of the Bennett government. The climax of this approach was 
epitomized in the classic report of the Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations (1939-41) which, while recommending a far-reaching 
redistribution of the financial burdens of the various junior levels of govern- 
ment, still preserved the notion of balance. Rectification of disequilibrim was 
to be achieved through such devices as temporary ‘emergency’ and national 
‘adjustment’ grants.} 

The second world war altered this persistent pattern and, as will be noted 
below, recent alterations in the executive machinery of government can be 
attributed to the need to meet entirely new demands. In the first place, the 
Canadian economy was so stimulated by war-time demands that it took a 
forward leap of some twenty years in industrial development. This expansion 
has never really been curbed, for Canada remains in the grip of an unpreced- 
ented boom. Secondly, the accretion of power at the centre, which is always a 
concomitant of a major crisis, temporarily suspended the rights and claims of 
the provinces: in war Canada became virtually a unitary State. At the same 
time enormous emergency powers were bestowed by parliament on the 
executive. 

Accompanying these developments was a revolution in official economic 
thought fostered by the Keynesian approach. In order to forestall what was 
regarded as an inevitable post-war recession much attention was directed 
to policies designed to sustain full employment, to check inflationary pres- 
sures, redistribute national income and to regulate the economy. The major 


1. See Report of the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations, Ottawa, reprinted in one volume in 
1954, Book II, Chapter III. 
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instrumentalities were to be fiscal and monetary policies involving the taxing o; 
spending power of the national government and the manipulation of interey 
rates by the Bank of Canada. The most emphatic and optimistic expressioy 
of this new philosophy was written into the federal government’s memorandun 
prepared for the first post-war Dominion-Provincial Conference. These views 
stressed a positive, initiatory role for the central government which went well 
beyond the recommendations of the Royal Commission of 1939. In addition, 
the active participation of the federal government in the fields of health and 
welfare was envisaged. 

The provinces reacted strongly to the centralizing implications of this 
document and the conference broke up in confusion and disagreement. At 
the same time, strong opposition in the legislature to the liberal grant of 
emergency powers to the executive resulted in a steady diminution of thes 
over the next five or six years. On the other hand, there has remained a 
significant residue of the centralist thinking, supported by the Korean crisis 
and the Cold War aftermath. New financial terms for the provinces which 
involve a species of ‘lend-lease’ arrangement in the major fields of direc 
taxation are another indication of the national government’s desire to retain 
as much control as possible over this important tool of fiscal policy. Finally, 
the boom psychology everywhere present today confidently looks to the 
central government for appropriate policies to preserve a high level of em. 
ployment, contain galloping inflation and, at the same time, sustain the boom 
in all directions at once. 


Integration and balance are still basic preoccupations of the Canadian 


executive, but a new, positive note has intruded to broaden the range and 
complexity of the central government’s responsibilities. The rate and scope 
of advance demand much more in the way of forecasting and planning, most 
of which is regarded as the federal executive’s responsibility. 


Nor is this purely a problem in domestic politics for, as a consequence of | 
significant war-time contributions, Canada’s responsibilities abroad have | 


leaped into prominence. The role of middle power carries with it grave and 
costly obligations, and forces the Canadian executive to concern itself with 
problems which are relatively new in its experience. Both the legislative and 
executive branches have had to orient themselves to this new international 
status. But, in a field which has notoriously been rather immune to the forces 
represented by the popular will, the executive has naturally had to assume the 
initiative in speaking for ‘Canada’ abroad. Indeed, some contend that the 
Department of External Affairs has at times adopted an unnecessarily cavalier 
attitude in neglecting to take the people or their representatives into its 
confidence. It must be said, however, that the general interest and level of 
debate in the legislature on foreign affairs has improved enormously over the 
past decade. 

Akin to this new emphasis on foreign policy in the executive’s decision 
making role is the increasing intrusion of military matters at the council table. 
Until rather recent times Canada has been tied to the protective apron strings 
of Britain, sharing its southern neighbours introspective emphasis on domestic 
expansion and integration, insulated by the same ‘myth of the continent. 
As a consequence, it was not until the second world war that the Canadian 


1. See presentation of Dominion of Canada proposals before Dominion-Provincial Conference, 1945, in Su 
missions and Plenary Conference Discussions, Ottawa, 1946, pp. 55 et seq. 
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executive was confronted with the perplexing task of combining the civilian 
of interes: JF and the military in some continuing harmonious relationship which would 
Xpression | preserve the primacy of the civilian planners. It is interesting to note that the 
‘orandum JF problem produced an institutional response in Canada, similar to that in 
ese views [F Britain during the first world war, namely, the creation of a cabinet secretariat. 
went well Finally, the vast new thrusts of scientific and technological developments: 
addition, J have in Canada, as elsewhere, imposed their strains on the machinery of 
salth and B executive government. The Canadian system, leaning on the British, has 
always stressed the importance of preserving an intelligent ‘lay’ viewpoint at 
S of thi: the very centre of the decision-making process. This tradition is shaken by 
ment. At [ developments which seem to require more specialized, technical knowledge at 
grant of fF the very top where the knotty issues must finally be resolved. Canada is not, 
of these JF of course, unique in having to seek the best means of establishing adequate 
nained a & |ines of communication between expert and amateur politically responsible 
“an crisis | officials. New institutional devices for ensuring this basic rapport between 
es which fF Jayman and expert are only now beginning to emerge in Canada, but the 
of direct adaptations must be made if the knowledge of the scientist, so essential for 
to retain many world-shattering policy decisions, is to be made available and compre- 
Finally, — hensible to the untrained politician who must, in the last analysis, make the 
s to the fF decisions. 
1 of em. One final set of factors which condition the executive’s policy-making 
he boom — functions warrant brief mention. In a free, pluralistic, democratic society 
§ organized groups are always vocal and active. Such groups have attracted a 
‘anadian § great deal of attention in the United States where the structure of government 
nge and § is both a reflection of and an invitation to pressure from organized groups. 
id scope F In Canada, their contribution to the processes of policy formation has been 
1g, most F less direct and probably not nearly so pervasive. North American continental 
conditions have provided the variety and differences in outlook which encou- 
1ence of | rage groups to come together, but the same conditions have tended to dis- 
id have | courage the formation of effective national organizations capable of applying 
ave and | concerted pressure upon the central executive. In recent years, more success 
elf with F has attended these efforts to organize on a national basis, but their loose federal 
‘ive and § structure reveals many divisive influences clearly at work. It would probably 
national § be fair to say that these stronger national bodies have been themselves encou- 
ie forces § raged by the previously noted trend toward centralization as well as having 
ume the F contributed to that trend.1 
hat the Canadian political parties share a similar pattern of loose federation. The 
cavalier fF central organization of the party, which in Britain is a combined political 
into its F nerve centre, research agency and permanent bureaucracy, in Canada lives a 
level of § rather shadowy, ineffectual existence. Occasional party conventions are 
ver the FF called when a new leader is required and these issue a series of pronun- 
ciamentoes hopefully called the ‘platform’.? But any relation between these 
ecision- fF pious expressions and the actual policies adopted by the government is purely 
i table. F fortuitous. Policy-making is not the main preoccupation of Canadian parties. 
Strings & Their task, by and large, is to attempt to ‘mobilize a majority’ from a varied 
omestic | assortment of recruits scattered across the continent. They seek to make a 
tinent. 


taxing or 






























































n 
nadia 1. It has been said, for example, that the Canadian Federation of Agriculture (now a large and influential national 
interest group) was created because in the early 1930s the government needed an org d spok for 
a agriculture to nominate a member for the Board of Governors of the newly-established Bank of Canada, 
5» i O10 2. An exception is the Socialist Party (CCF) which holds frequent conventions to debate policy and organizational 
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government and then support it to the last syllable on the hustings and jy 
parliament. It may be that this rather utilitarian approach explains a unique 
phenomenon in Canada, namely, the tendency towards long periods of 
one-party dominance. No great issues divide the parties and as long as relat). 
vely efficient, honest administration is provided and respect for the opposition 
is maintained, the electorate finds little positive incentive to overthrow the 
reigning party. Whatever the explanation for this phenomenon of one-party 
domination, it is a most important conditioning factor which, as will be seen, 
affects the relations between the political executive on the one hand and the 
legislature and civil service on the other. 

To sum up, the role of the Canadian executive in policy formation is not 
one that can be played on its own terms with a haughty disregard for other 
important actors on and off the stage. The executive’s functions and form 
have been moulded by inherited traditions, continental forces of infinite variety 
and contradiction, as well as by domestic economic problems which have 
largely formed the substance of policy decisions. Contemporary external, 
military, technological and group pressures have more recently complicated 
and conditioned the executive’s task of policy-making. 


ADAPTATIONS IN THE EXECUTIVE MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 


The first portion of this paper has considered not only the conditions which 
circumscribe policy formation in Canada but also the most important sub- 
stantive issues to which policies are expected to apply. The analysis has already 
emphasized the central role which the executive is called upon to play. It 
will, therefore, be appropriate to consider next the various adjustments in the 
machinery of the executive which have been designed to help meet the expand- 
ing or novel tasks now being assigned to the government. 

Some relief for the individual overburdened minister has been one matter 
calling for action. The relatively recent (1943) assignment of parliamentary 
assistants to a number of the most seriously overworked ministers has produced 
some such measure of relief.1 Although not a member of the cabinet, the 
parliamentary assistant’s fortunes rise or fall with the government’s. The legal 
status and duties of the office have never been clearly specified so that ministers 
are free to employ their assistants in such manner as they deem most helpfil 
or appropriate. Representing the minister in the House, answering questions, 
even piloting minor measures through the legislature, appear to provide the 
most common employment for assistants. Ministers are thus able to spend 
more time supervising their departments and applying their minds to the 
broader issues confronting the cabinet. The position of parliamentary assist- 
ant has been a proving ground for promising younger members aspiring to 
cabinet appointments: indeed, many assistants after a short apprenticeship 
have been elevated to the cabinet. An incidental benefit, of some importance 
in the federal context, is their usefulness in providing representation for 
groups or regions that may have been overlooked in the cabinet proper. 

Partially offsetting the relief thus afforded cabinet ministers are recent 


statutes and regulations which, in contrast to the traditional preference for [ 
conferring discretionary powers on the cabinet as a whole, now assign powe!s | 


1. See R. MacG. Dawson, op. cit., pp. 265-8. 
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to individual ministers.1 The minister’s power of decision, however, is fairly 
well restricted to routine matters where well-established policies exist. This 
alteration reduces the burden of trivia that has for so long plagued the full 
cabinet but at the same time it may well have enlarged the already heavy 
load of each minister. Clearly, there is no disposition to extend the individual 
discretion of the minister, for the federalized cabinet anda jealous parliament 
prefer decisions on important issues to be made on a collegial basis.” 

While these modest adjustments have taken place with respect to individual 
ministers, rather more impressive changes have occurred in the cabinet’s 
working arrangements. The most substantial of these has been the creation of 
the cabinet secretariat. This agency originated with the appointment by 
Order in Council, March 1940, of the Clerk of the Privy Council ostensibly 
to act as secretary of the cabinet but in fact during the war years to serve the 
inner core of the executive, the war committee of the cabinet. The Privy 
Council Office historically has been an agency for registering and recording 
official decrees emanating from the Governor in Council. For many years, 
as well, the prime minister has accepted the titular position of President of 
Council, so that his small personal staff has been loosely associated with the 
older section of the office.* When the Clerk of the Office became secretary to 
the cabinet, a third element was added. In his new capacity the Clerk has 
built up a small establishment which provides a secretarial pool, not only 
for the cabinet, but also for its numerous committees, as well as for some 
interdepartmental committees made up of senior civil servants. The conse- 
quent improvement in the working methods of the cabinet needs no elaboration, 
Summary minutes of the meetings are taken and circulated, ministers receive 
agenda and working papers as much in advance of meetings as their own co- 
operative attitudes permit, and in general ministers are better prepared to 
dispose of the business for which as a rule only about two hours per week has 
been available. 

Strictly speaking the secretariat within the Privy Council Office exists only 
to facilitate the dispatch of public business by the cabinet and its committees. 
Its actual role, however, depends a good deal on the type of person who holds 
the key position of Clerk of the Privy Council. That officer now appears to 
work much more closely with the prime minister so that he is in a strategic 
position to view all policies from the centre and to assert an independent 
influence on the decision-making process rather than merely facilitating the 
taking of decisions by others. Since 1940, in fact, the office has been held by 
several individuals who obviously took different views of their appropriate roles. 
Some have adopted a rather rigidly ‘correct’ neutral attitude, stressing the 
purely facilitative and recording activities of the secretariat; another, hav- 
ing identified himself much more closely with the prime minister’s per- 
sonal entourage, was accused of ‘politicizing’ the office; for one with a keen, 


. The details of this alteration are well brought out in J. R. Mallory, ‘Delegated Legislation in Canada: Recent 
Changes in Machinery’, Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, November 1953, Vol. 19, No. 4 
PP. 462-71. 


~ 





. In the case of taxation decisions made by the Minister of National Revenue, for example, appeal lies to a 
special Income Tax Appeal Board. See Revised Statutes of Canada, 1952, Chapter 148, pp. 86-92. 
. See A. D. P. Heeney, ‘Cabinet Government in Canada: Some Recent Developments in the Machinery of the 
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Central Executive’, Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, August 1946, Vol. 12, pp. 282-301; 
also J. R. Mallory, ‘Cabinet Government in Canada’, Political Studies, June 1954, Vol. II, pp. 142-53. 

In 1953, a brief description of the internal organization of the Privy Council Office was presented to the 
legislature by Mr. St. Laurent. See Debates, House of Commons, Canada, 1953, pp. 4433 et seq. 
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speculative mind and a gargantuan capacity for hard work, secretarial duties 
tend to be viewed in a more positive and ‘directive’ sense, and it is possible 
that the secretary may emerge as one of the constellation of influences that 
are brought to bear on policy making. 

Reference has been made to the cabinet’s use of committees. There would 
be little point in presenting a detailed description of these, for the full list js 
a cabinet secret,? some committees remain on the list but are inactive and, 
in any case, a new cabinet will be free to make its own disposition in regard 
to committees. It is sufficient to note that some are Order in Council creations, 
others emerge as a result of a less formal ‘cabinet decision’; there are two 
statutory committees, more formally designated as committees of the Privy 
Council, namely, the Committee on Scientific and Industrial Research and 
the Treasury Board. Only three of these committees require special notice 
because of the vital role they play in the decision-making process. The Special 
Committee of Council, with a small quorum of four, has evolved recently to 
dispose of more routine matters or issues where policy has already been fairly 
clearly defined.* This committee is an extension of the reform already mentioned 
in the case of delegation to individual ministers: in both instances the intention 
is to relieve the whole cabinet of the host of petty, time-consuming matters 
which in the past have been permitted to climb to the top. 

A second committee, entitled the Cabinet Legislation Committee, is espe- 
cially important in the policy-forming process.4 In operation since 1953, it 
has tried to plan the work load of the House of Commons by making sure that 
bills are ready and flow in an even stream throughout the parliamentary 
session. The committee acts as a preliminary sifting device whenever a minister 
has recommended a change or an improvement in existing policy. It ensures a 
hearing for all interested departments and finally clears recommendations 
with their supporting papers through to cabinet. After cabinet approval in 
principle, detailed drafting is left to the department and the legislative drafts- 
men in the Department of Justice. The full bill then is routed through to 
cabinet once more via the legislation committee. The coherence of this system 
undoubtedly suffers under the inevitable pressures of time and circumstance, 
but it would appear to be a most promising innovation. 

Finally, the statutory committee known as the Treasury Board warrants 
an additional comment. This committee dates back to Confederation and there 
are indications that a similar body existed even prior to 1867. Its chairman 
is the Minister of Finance and its membership is made up of five other mini- 
sters. The reason for the existence of this committee and for its great impor- 
tance is that all policy inevitably must face up to the exigencies of finance. In 
the Canadian budgetary system the executive must present its plans at least 
a year in advance so that parliament may approve both the estimates of 
money required and the revenue proposals to support these estimates. 


I 


. It is reasonable to suppose, for example, that a new, untried prime minister, thrust suddenly into office, will 
have been propped and even prompted over the first uneasy stages of his career. After all not many people 
know what the position of prime minister really involves, nor are they familiar with the protocol that exists 
between permanent officialdom and the political heads of departments. The Privy Council Office could be 
expected to possess a fund of useful lore dealing with such inner mysteries. 

2. This secrecy about committees was re-affirmed in 1947 by the then prime minister, Mr. King. See Debates, 

House of Commons, Canada, 1947, p. 2407. 

3. See R. MacG. Dawson, op. cit., p. 273, for details. 

. A brief account of the legislation committee is to be found in Walter Harris, ‘A More Business-like Parliament’, 
Queen’s Quarterly, winter 1957, Vol. LXIII, No. 4, p. 545. 
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The major task of the Treasury Board, which it performs with the help 
of a core of permanent officers making up a section of the Department of 
Finance, is to work closely with departmental finance officers in preparing 
these estimates. Cabinet is then left in the position of final arbiter should the 
Treasury Board and a department reach an impasse. This intimate concern 
for finance also brings before the board a variety of detail concerning civil 
service personnel, contracts, government properties and the like. In view of 
the patronage implications of so many of these matters, decisions often had, 
in the past, to be rendered by Order in Council, thus requiring consideration 
by the cabinet. The Financial Administration Act, 1951, has now, however, 
transferred many of the final decisions in these areas to individual ministers 
or the Treasury Board so that the cabinet no longer has to duplicate such 
work. It will be clear that the Treasury Board, even though it is unique in 
possessing its own staff of permanent officials, must confront at its weekly 
meetings a formidably lengthy agenda. As a consequence, the ministers on 
the board must rely on the staff to call their attention to the more important 
issues which tend to be buried under the weight of purely routine matters 
upon which Treasury Board minutes will have to be made. 

All the foregoing changes in the machinery of the executive, considered 
together, are clearly directed to solving the problem posed by the growing 
accumulation of policy decisions which have to be made at the top. The cabinet 
itself has obviously been equipped to operate in a more business-like way and, 
at the same time, strenuous efforts have been made to relieve both individual 
ministers and, more particularly, the cabinet itself of time-consuming consider- 
ation of routine and trivial issues. 


THE PROCESS OF DECISION-MAKING 


The process of decision-making is far from simple and it is useful to visualize 
the cabinet as located at the centre of a vortex of competing forces and 
institutions, all grappling with the tasks of searching out, defining, refining, 
deciding upon and implementing a vast range of policies. 

For purposes of analysis we may assume that decision-making passes through 
four stages which we can characterize as gestation, formulation, confirmation 
and implementation. The chief participants in this process are parliament, 
parties and pressure groups, the permanent civil service and, of course, the 
political executive. The contribution of each at the various stages is by no 
means equal: all, for example, at one time or another, participate in the 
gestation of policy; the executive and the civil service dominate when the 
time is ripe to formulate policy, and also occupy a central position at the final 
stage of implementation; parliament, in a somewhat anti-climactic role, 
presides over the formal confirmation stage and sporadically audits the exe- 
cutive’s performance. This series of generalizations requires elaboration. 

In broad terms it is safe to say that the Canadian legislature normally does 
not assume the initiative in any policy decision. Its primary function is to act 
as a sounding board and a critic for all executive-sponsored policies. However, 
during the early stage we have characterized as the period of gestation, 
parliament acts like a magnet attracting iron filings, slowly drawing together 
the bits and pieces of opinion scattered across the nation. Gradually, through 
individual questions and statements in the House and perhaps through the 
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introduction of private members’ biils, a pattern of opinion begins to take 
shape; parties then venture to adopt an official position on the basis of their 
estimate of the strength and popularity of the proposal. Finally, the executive 
with its party following well secured, brings the desultory period of discussion 
to a close by focusing debate on a specific measure—formulated, of course, 
with the help of expert officials—which it feels effectively incorporates the 
general intention of the community. Beyond this point, the executive in 
command of a majority of the House can confidently direct the processes of 
formal ratification by parliament. Despite the inevitable lamentations from 
the Opposition benches that the executive is riding roughshod over par. 
liament, this cannot really be helped in a large body representing so many 
diverse strands of opinion. The executive is, after all, responsible for getting 
ahead with the task of governing, and there comes a point when discussion 
ceases and a choice must be settled upon, for good or ill. The legislature can 
assemble, sift, and reflect the main lines of public opinion on a controversial 
issue, but the initiative in making a positive decision is the responsibility of the 
executive. That the executive in reaching its decision has leaned heavily 
on these preliminary offerings of the various groups in the legislature often 
provides little consolation for the latter, since parliaments are expected by 
the public (and often themselves expect) to assume a more positive role for 
which neither their size nor knowledge have equipped them. 

It must be said that the process of decision-making does not always follow 
the pattern just suggested. So often, today, decisions have to be made on 
matters of infinite complexity and detail that gestation of policy has to be 
confined to the executive and a small group of expert civil servants. Indeed, 
the bulk of the choices facing the executive emerge out of previous decisions 
and continuing programmes which require modification and adjustment in 
the light of the detailed experience gained in administering them. Here, again, 
the civil servant, rather than parliament or the public at large, is the prime 
mover. It is true, in such circumstances, that the thinking of civil servants may 
be mainly influenced by contacts with those interested groups most affected 
by the policy or its implementation. There is, in fact, much evidence to sug- 
gest that when civil servants make proposals concerning changes in existing 
policies they rely very heavily on the reactions from such groups. The respon- 
siveness of the bureaucracy depends in turn on the adequacy of their ‘intel- 
ligence’ service or the lines of communication they have managed to establish 
with their clientele. But, in the final analysis, parliament itself generally has 
to accept in good faith (and probably in ignorance) the accuracy of the 
executive’s assessment of the need for changes in policy. 

It has been this particular circumstance, now occurring more frequently 
than in the past, that has induced parliament to resort to standing committees. 
In Canada, however, such committees must confine themselves to the detail 
of a bill, not general principles (to which the whole House itself must give 
prior approval). Yet it is most often the details which demand the technical 
knowledge that the average M.P. lacks. There are notable exceptions to 
this generalization, as for example, in the standing committee on agriculture 
where the representatives from agricultural constituencies who make up the 
committee can be counted on to be more familiar with the complex details 
than is the case on other committees such as banking or external affairs. 
Further, where select or special committees are used, substantive policy 
issues may be explored and one can often see the committee crystallizing ideas 
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which will be absorbed into the measures subsequently introduced by a 
minister. That this procedure has its limitations, however, is revealed by the 
recurrent reference of broader, more controversial or far-ranging topics to 
executive creations outside of parliament altogether—most notably, to royal 
commissions of inquiry.? The royal commission has the added attraction of 
consuming a good deal of time, so that the executive is granted a breathing 
space to make its choices and the interested public has an opportunity of 
contributing its penny’s worth of ideas to the final recommendations. 

One of the most serious limitations on the constructive contribution of 
parliament to policy formation has been the pitiful inadequacy of research 
facilities provided either at state or party expense. There is nothing in Canada, 
apart from the general facilities of the Library of Parliament, to compare with 
the reference service and research aids made available to American congress- 
men. Nor have the parties been organized or financially equipped to make 
such aids available to their members and followers. Only the Progressive 
Conservative Party, in the latter stages of its long sojourn in the wilderness 
of official opposition, has been able to develop the rudiments of a research 
team.’ Members can legitimately complain of the inequality of a contest of 
views in which the executive has all the expertise of the bureaucracy to draw 
on, while the rest of the legislature must rely on the resourcefulness and 
arduous labours of its individual members.* 

All policy promoted by the cabinet must, of course, be translated into 
financial terms. In Canada, as in Britain, the executive maintains a rigid 
control of the budget so that the unity of its programme cannot be distorted 
or overthrown by the action of the legislature. Parliament’s historic role as 
guardian of the public purse is, as a consequence, largely ex post facto—a means 
of criticizing past policies rather than future intentions. In Britain, the Estimates 
Committee has now earned a respected place as a device to enable parliament to 
express itself on projected policies ; in Canada, despite persistent demands of the 
late Opposition for a similar body, only a most anaemic version of its British pro- 
totype has been set up to consider the estimates of a few selected departments.’ 
Similarly, the Public Accounts Committee has not in recent years performed 
the post-auditing functions so capably handled by its counterpart in Britain. In 
short, parliament’s control of the purse has been so ineffectual that it has had 
little salutary influence on executive decisions and has not even contributed 
what it could to the post-audit of the executive’s implementation of policy. 

One is forced to conclude, therefore, that the Canadian parliament has 
not adapted itself to the onerous task of contemporary policy formation with 


1. A notable illustration is provided by the Select Committee on Radio Broadcasting which contributed much, 

to the basic principles by which the public sector of the enterprise, under the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 

tion, has operated since 1936. 

The new Diefenbaker government has already taken temporary refuge from one controversial policy issue— 

the administration of power resources—by appointing a royal commission to investigate and report. The most 

remarkable illustration of long range forecasting by a royal commission is to be found in the report and special 

studies of the Gordon Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects. 

. For a full account of this development and the contrasting services provided in Britain and the United States 
see Donald Eldon, ‘Toward a Well Informed Parliament’, Queen’s Quarterly, op. cit., pp. 508-24. 

. Recently a member of the House of Commons, Mr. E. G. Hansell, remarked (Debates, 1949, Second Session, 

p. 2291): ‘I am sure I speak for many hon. members. I happen to sit here at a sort of forty-five degree angle 

from the hon. member for Winnipeg North Centre (Mr. Knowles), and sometimes I have occasion to look 

under his desk. I do not think he wears an oversize shoe, but I do not know how he finds a place for his feet 

among all the books and papers he brings down here and piles under his desk. Perhaps his personal staff 

should be increased by an extra messenger to carry down his books.’ 

See Norman Ward, ‘A Canadian Committee on Estimates’, Parliamentary Affairs, winter 1956-57, Vol. X, 

No. I, Pp. 4-14. 
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anything like the same success as the executive. Even in the role of critic of 
executive policy and its implementation the legislature has not achieved a 
distinguished record. 

In contrast, the permanent civil service has come to play an increasingly 
influential part in the formulation of policy—even, as has already been 
suggested, at the gestation stage. The outward manifestations are to be found 
in that phenomenon now common to all well-developed nations, the enormous 
increase in the size of the bureaucracy. (Over the last generation it has more 
than quadrupled in Canada.) In addition, Canadian civil servants have, like 
their counterparts elsewhere, fallen heir to discretionary powers whose dele- 
gation has been made necessary by virtue of the intricacy and scope of contem- 
porary state functions. Further, many controversial or technical areas of 
State operation have been transferred to special operating boards and regula- 
tory commissions, many of which, in one way or another, have been granted 
substantial autonomy and often discretionary or judicial powers of considerable 
magnitude and finality. In the operating spheres, especially, a peculiarly 
Canadian pattern has emerged in which complete State monopoly has been 

_ diluted by preserving a significant sector of private enterprise, either competing 
with or complementing the public sector. Such an arrangement, in effect, 
provides a kind of informal but strong and vocal ‘opposition’ lying outside 
parliament itself, although often successful in enlisting the sympathetic support 
of some opposition groups in parliament.! 

Yet another reason for the growing importance of the civil service in policy 
formation is the tremendous improvement in the calibre of the personnel that 
has been attracted into the public service over the past generation. Canada 
is now beginning to reap the harvest of those seeds of reform which struggled 
for so long to take root in a civil service choked with the weeds of patronage. 
It is only in recent years that the civil service has acquired a prestige and 
status that have placed it on a reasonably competitive basis with the business 
world and the professions. 

Coinciding with this improvement in the career service there has been a 
prolonged period of one-party domination at the federal level. The British 
tradition of a neutral bureaucracy capable of loyally serving any party has 
been instilled into Canadian civil servants, but the twenty-two years of Liberal 
Party rule have never permitted the tradition to be tested. Indeed, over this 
period, the line separating permanent and political officials may, on occasion, 
have become indistinct as both sides shared similar prejudices in the agreeable 
atmosphere bred of familiarity, mutual trust, and respect. This close identifi- 
cation meant that policies which paraded under the banner of the Liberals 
‘belonged’ to the civil service as well. This is not to imply that the bureaucracy 
dominated policy formation but rather that there may have been some loss 
of that independence of outlook which enables the civil servant to appraise 
all the feasible alternatives. 

With the transfer of government to the Conservatives in 1957 the neutrality 
and loyalty of the civil service was finally put to the test. However, since the 
policies of the two parties do not differ greatly, one would not expect (nor 


1. For example, the Canadian Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters (CARTB), representing the private 
sector of broadcasting, has been a vigorous critic of the government’s agency, the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, and has found many sympathetic spokesmen in the Conservative Party in the House of Commons. 
Now that the Conservatives have control of the government one may assume that the CARTB will redouble 
their pressure upon the public system. 
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has there been much visible evidence of) wide-spread ‘administrative sabotage’ 
or head-on collisions between permanent and political officials. Some civil 
servants have privately expressed an almost surprised admiration for their new 
hard-working ministers and one must assume that a whole generation of 
officials who had known no other political master than the Liberals are 
relieved to find the change-over has been so painless. At the same time there 
is the inevitable stir and challenge of newcomers asking fresh questions or 
requesting memoranda on programmes of long standing. This is healthy for 
both sides: the civil servant is induced to re-examine or re-argue some of the 
basic assumptions that have been built into the current programmes; new 
ministers acquire a confidence in and respect for a civil service which they 
could not help viewing, during their frustrating years in opposition, with a 
slightly jaundiced eye. The alternation of parties in power removes any 
suspicion that the public service, is, in fact, nothing more than the arm of the 
party in control of the government. 

Turning more directly to the contribution of the permanent civil service 
to policy formation, it is possible to discern the impact of some of the condition- 
ing factors to which attention was directed in the first part of this paper. 
Reference has previously been made to the important role of the civil service 
at the gestation stage. Here we discover at least three important institutional 
devices brought into play by the bureaucracy. The first of these is the advisory 
committee which is used to bring the views of the organized and interested 
public to bear on both the gestation and implementation of policy by civil 
servants. The list of these committees is extremely long and one finds them 
attached to most departments of government. They include agencies whose 
operations bring them into face-to-face relations with their clients (e.g. 
Agriculture and Labour), where highly technical or exploratory matters are 
being handled (e.g. Northern Affairs and Resources), or where benefits are 
being distributed (e.g. Veterans’ Affairs). Advisory committees are especially 
useful to policy formers who must be sensitive to and informed of local needs 
and variations. In the two-way exchange that is opened up by advisory com- 
mittees, proposals for amending existing policies frequently emerge. But the 
precise formulation of such amendments is reserved to the responsible executive, 
aided by expert officials. 

If consultation and contact between the civil service and the public is one 
indication of the impact of positive State functions, close team-work within 
the bureaucracy is another evidence of the same influence. Decisions today 
cover such complex, interrelated issues that civil servants tend to work in 
teams and even whole departments are forced to consult with other depart- 
ments. Such team-work finds its institutional expression in an enormous array 
of committees proliferating throughout the civil service. Many of these are 
interdepartmental standing committees: more frequently they are established 
as ad hoc bodies crossing departmental lines or representing branches within 
a single department. While some of these, like the advisory committees, are 
concerned with gestation of policy, their main task would appear to be the 
refining and defining of the choices which, if the matter is sufficiently important 
will have to be considered by the cabinet. 


1. Mr. King, in answer to a question in the House in 1947, listed some twenty standing interdepartmental 
committees and commented briefly on their function of enabling ‘the cabinet more readily to reach decisions 
upon the basis of reports and advice submitted by such bodies’. Debates, House of Commons, Canada, 1947, 
pp. 247-8. 
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A third development that reflects an increased responsibility within the 
civil service for policy formulation is the emphasis placed on research and, to 
some extent, planning. For many years the government has fostered both 
applied and basic research in the operating departments like the Scientific 
Service in the Department of Agriculture or the Bureau of Standards in the 
Mines Branch. Such bodies as the National Research Council, the Defence 
Research Board and most recently the Canada Council have also been notable 
contributors. But little of this research has had policy implications or has 
been used as a foundation for planning governmental programmes. Royal 
commissions, such as the recent Gordon Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, have come closer to this objective. In recent years, however, the 
great improvement in statistical data (as, for example, national income 
figures) and the even greater strides made in the speedy, economical mechani- 
cal processing of data have made available new resources and tools for the 
research-planner. A modest beginning is to be found in the economic forecasting 
division of the Department of Trade and Commerce: its short-term forecasts 
carry weight with operating departments when they are estimating their 
fiscal needs for the coming year and the Minister of Finance, in the budget 
speech with which he introduces the revenue and expenditure proposals of 
the government, now draws on these forecasts. Within the Treasury Board, 
too, there are indications that some effort is now being made to establish 
sound criteria for judging the requests of departments. But none of these 
developments adds up to an organized planning establishment. For the most 
part, planning of programmes is compartmentalized and is tied closely to 
the annual compulsion to produce estimates for the Treasury Board. 


The complex interaction of institutions and forces which enters into policy- 
making in Canada reveals the persistent, dominant influence of the executive 
and its permanent arm, the civil service. But tendencies toward irresponsible 
or dictatorial decisions are checked by the no less persistent forces of federalism 
which are mirrored in the membership and mechanism of the cabinet. Over 
the last twenty years a strong tide of centralism has set in, fed by wars and 
rumours of wars, by a period of one-party domination, by strained relations 
between the executive and legislative branches, by the close identification of 
permanent and political officials, and by the demands of the welfare state and 
of new international responsibilities. It is not likely that in the immediate 
future any marked reversal of this trend will occur. There are indications that 
the provinces will regain some of the ground they lost during the second world 
war, although the national government’s dominance in the field of public 
finance and its new, positive responsibilities in the field of interest and exchange 
rates, employment, welfare and taxation are not likely to recede. We may also 
expect to see a healthy revival of parliament, for the Conservatives claim their 
recent electoral victory largely on this vital plank of their platform and, as 
we have argued, parliament has not participated as effectively as it should in 
the processes of policy-making. Finally, the Canadian voter may be inclined 
to develop a more active interest in the governmental processes now that he 
has seen that voting is more than a symbolic act having little effect on public 
affairs. The next few years in Canada should provide an interesting, lively 
period in which to test the capacities of people and parliament alike to restore 
somewhat the balance of power in the governmental structure and tocontain the 
natural tendencies of the executive and permanent bureaucracy to dominate. 
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THE ROLE OF THE EXECUTIVE STATE 


FRANCE 





IN THE MODERN 


PrERRE LAROQUE 


«, , All experience shows that any man who has power is likely to misuse it. 
He will press on until brought to a stop. . . . If power is not to be misused, 
things must be so arranged that one power curbs another.’ The principle of 
the separation of powers, thus laid down by Montesquieu in what has long 
been regarded as the classical definition, forms the basis of the constitution of 
every Western democracy. Its application, however, both in the drafting of 
legal texts and in everyday life, has led to considerable differences from country 
to country, mainly due to historical factors. 

In France, circumstances have been such that the principle of the separation 
of powers has usually been invoked for the purpose of restraining the executive. 
French constitutional history consists of a succession of governments controlled 
by the assembly, alternating with periods of personal power, the former ending 
in a coup d’état and the establishment of an autocratic system, and the latter 
being overthrown in a revolution provoked by autocratic excesses. Although 
the charters of 1815 and 1830 indeed attempted to lay down the lines of a 
constitutional monarchy where executive and legislature would be equally 
balanced, both broke down owing to the autocratic methods of governments 
which were out of touch with public opinion. It is true, too, that in the early 
days of the Third Republic, the Constituent Assembly of 1875 was bent upon 
establishing a parliamentary republic with a strong executive. But in reaction 
to the bungling of MacMahon, the first President of the Republic, and the 
failure of his attempt at authoritarian rule, the assemblies were subsequently 
strengthened at the expense of the executive, which was regarded with mistrust 
and closely supervised by the parliament. 

The present constitution of 1946 is no exception to this rule. Drawn up 
immediately after the collapse of the Vichy government, it was influenced both 
by the memory of the past few years and by the attitude of the Constituent 
Assembly towards General de Gaulle, whom some members regarded, rightly 
or wrongly, as a potential dictator. In compliance with French tradition, the 
1946 constitution again set up a system which, if not precisely that of a govern- 
ment controlled by the assembly, provides for a weak executive, closely 
dependent upon the elected parliament. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM 


Executive power is divided between the President of the Republic and the 
ministers. 

Never has any French constitution prior to that of 1946 so limited the 
powers of the President of the Republic. He has no real power of decision 
whatsoever. Although he is entitled to appoint certain senior civil servants, 
reprieve criminals and promulgate laws, these, save for the right of reprieve, 
are merely nominal powers; the President of the Republic signs decrees 
set before him by the prime minister, but can take no real initiative 
himself. His chief prerogative is that of designating the prime minister, whose 
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appointment must be ratified by a vote of confidence in the National Assembly, 
Although the President of the Republic must make his choice within the 
narrow limits imposed by the parliamentary situation, the existence of a 
large number of parties and groups leaves him a good deal of scope, and his 
decision may have a considerable influence on the country’s policy. 

In actual fact, moreover, the authority of the President of the Republic 
makes itself felt not so much through exercise of the very restricted powers 
granted him by law, as through the influence of the advice which his experience 
and the stability of his positicn enable him to offer to members of the govern. 
ment and other leading figures who come to consult him. Since he presides 
over meetings of the Council of Ministers and of the National Defence Council 
and Committee, he is kept informed of international negotiations and is in 
constant touch with the presidents and leading members of the Senate and 
the National Assembly; he is thus in a position to follow every aspect of the 
country’s affairs. His influence is all the more effective in that it is discreet and 
is exerted by persuasion—the only method indeed open to a President to whom 
the law allows no personal powers of decision. 

The real head of the executive is the prime minister. It is he who chooses 
the ministers, shapes and guides the general policy of the government, has 
authority to adopt the measures required for the enforcement of the laws, 
makes the majority of civil and military appointments, controls the armed 
forces and co-ordinates the defence services. The role of the ministers is both 
political and administrative. In the political sphere, they shape and guide 
governmental policy in the fields of activity entrusted to them. In the admini- 
strative sphere, each is the head of a department placed under his authority. 

In accordance with parliamentary procedure, ‘the ministers shall be collec- 
tively responsible to the National Assembly for the general policy of the cabinet, 
and severally responsible for their personal actions’ (Article 48 of the consti- 
tution). In practice, the individual political responsibility of the ministers has 
never been involved. All aspects of important political problems are discussed 
collectively, either by the Council of Ministers, at which the President of the 
Republic is present, or at a cabinet meeting, at which the prime minister 
presides. And the cabinet invariably accepts collective responsibility, so that 
a vote of censure in the National Assembly leads automatically to the govern- 
ment’s resignation. 

Again in accordance with the principles of parliamentary procedure, the 
government may in certain circumstances dissolve the National Assembly, 
thus entailing a general election. This right has been exercised only once—by 
Edgar Faure’s government, in December 1955. 


THE GENERAL DIVISION OF POWERS BETWEEN 
PARLIAMENT AND GOVERNMENT 


To all appearances, the constitution of 1946 established a parliamentary 
system of the traditional type. The government, enjoying the confidence of 
the National Assembly, directs the entire policy of the country under the 
supervision of parliament, until such time as that body withdraws its sanction. 
Closer scrutiny of the constitution shows, however, that in the division of 
authority the scales are weighted to the advantage of the assembly, and this 
trend has been further accentuated by constitutional practice since 1946. 
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According to the legal texts, legislation is initiated jointly by members 
of parliament and the prime minister. Members of the National Assembly 
even take the initiative in the matter of expenditure. The government cannot 
obligate money or receive funds except within the limits authorized by par- 
liament, and it is thus dependent on the latter for the implementation of 
its policy, even down to the day-to-day details. The right to dissolve the 
assembly, whereby the balance of power is normally ensured in a parliamentary 
system, cannot be exercised unless the government has fallen twice within 
eighteen months as the result of a vote of censure passed by an absolute majo- 
rity of members of the assembly; and even then dissolution cannot be pro- 
nounced during the first eighteen months of a parliaments life. 

Tradition and constitutional practice have tended to strengthen the par- 
liament and weaken the government. The precautions against excessive 
ministerial instability which were included in the 1946 constitution have 
proved ineffective. Theoretically, the government is not obliged to resign 
unless it has been the subject of a vote of censure passed—in circumstances 
clearly specified by the law—by an absolute majority of members of the 
National Assembly. But it is a practical and moral impossibility for a govern- 
ment to remain in power if parliament withholds the facilities it requires to 
pursue its policy—even if the votes whereby such facilities are refused are not 
accompanied by circumstances making resignation compulsory. On the other 
hand, there has been a prejudice in French political thinking against the exer- 
cise of the right to dissolve parliament, ever since MacMahon made such 
injudicious use of it at the beginning of the Third Republic. It is regarded less 
as a method of inviting the electorate to arbitrate between government and 
parliament when they disagree on some vital point of policy, than as an 
appeal to the nation made, over the heads of its elected representatives, by a 
man who is confident of his personal prestige; in fact, as a means toward a 
coup d’état. It is questionable whether the recourse to this measure by the 
Edgar Faure government in 1955—though prompted by a very different 
spirit—did anything to diminish its unpopularity. 

Is it to be concluded from these legal and practical considerations that under 
the French constitutional system it is the assembly which governs, the executive 
being merely the mouthpiece and instrument for carrying out the parliament’s 
political decisions? That is the impression conveyed by the constitution, and 
to a certain extent by constitutional practice ; but the real position is by no 
means so simple. Parliament—or, to be more precise, the National Assembly— 


| could undoubtedly enforce its policy at any moment if that policy were well 








defined and directed towards certain declared aims—if an organized and 
firmly-knit majority were to put forward a clear-cut programme and give it 
unflagging support. The government would then be the creation of that major- 
ity and could not do otherwise than carry out its policy. At the same time, 
however, the government, being composed of the majority’s most authoritative 
members, would stimulate the latter. The government, following the current 
of public opinion as revealed by the elections, would draw up a political pro- 
gramme and lay before parliament the measures required to carry it out. 
This would be not so much a case of government controlled by the assembly 
as a permanent symbiosis between the government and the parliamen- 
tary majority. And that, probably, is the ideal form of the parliamentary 
system. 

The actual situation in France is very different. Any possibility of an 
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organized and firmly-knit majority is ruled out by the division of the political Fad 
parties and still more by that of the parliamentary groups. Parliamentary major. § rez 
ities are usually fortuitous assemblages, resulting from the temporary coalition 
of parties or groups which agree on some points but not on others. This state F dei 
of affairs is a source of weakness for the parliament, which too often prove; Flat 
incapable of adopting and adhering to a definite policy. This might strengthen F of 
the government’s hand were it not itself either a coalition, representing trend; F the 
which, if not actually conflicting, are widely divergent, or a minority group — M 
in danger of being overthrown at any moment by a vote of censure froma — an 
hostile majority. The weakness of both parliament and government is liable F rec 
to result—and frequently does result—in a general weakening of authority, F ad 


rather than in government controlled by the assembly. ass 

In these circumstances, the real division of powers between parliament and — diz 
government is, to a large extent, influenced by personal factors. A prime mini- F me 
ster with a strong personality, whose authority is respected by parliament F leg 


and who is popular with the country as a whole, may for a time succeed in F spe 
turning the scales in favour of the executive. Whereas, with a divided, colour. F the 
less or hesitant government, the National Assembly will take the lead in § fre 
political life. au’ 

These varied and fluctuating circumstances make it very difficult to define Flav 
in simple terms the part actually played in France by the executive as a source F pr 
of impetus and decision. Any views on the subject can only be relative. What 





is true today may no longer be true tomorrow. pa 
These essential factors must be borne in mind when considering the division F du 
of initiative and the methods whereby the executive reaches its decisions, F ing 
not only in general policy matters but also in the sum total of general or F fac 
detailed measures which make up the work of the public authorities. — sh 
un 

The Division of Initiative lat 
for 


In the introduction of legislation, the initiative is shared, as we have already J gr. 
noted, between the members of parliament and the prime minister—i.e. the J he 
government. In the first place, however, that initiative is not equally effective J giv 
in all circumstances, and, in the second, public authorities can sometimes act frig 
without the need of legislation. Whereas governmental initiative is restricted J of 
by parliamentary supervision. 1 





Exercise of Legislative Power to 


To begin with, while many bills are tabled by members of parliament, only § the 
a few of them survive to become laws. Government bills, which are far less § life 
numerous, have a much greater chance of being adopted. There are many § Se: 
reasons for this. In the first place, private members do not always possess the § all 
detailed information and the technical and legal skill required to draft an § of 
acceptable bill. In the second place, and this is much more important, even of 
a weak government can bring pressure to bear on parliament—by invoking § ecc 
the procedure of the two assemblies and by staking its own existence, or at be 
least the weight of its political responsibilities, on success—to prevent the J inc 
discussion of a proposal it does not approve, or to speed up the discussion and 

contribute to the adoption of its own projects. It is always easier, however, for 

a government to have a private member’s bill thrown out than to secure the 
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adoption of one of its own, for in mixed assemblies a majority can be more 
readily and frequently raised to oppose than to support any measure. 

Furthermore, while respect for the law is one of the basic principles of French 
democracy, the fact remains that the existing legislation allows considerable 
latitude for government activity. All regulations required for the enforcement 
of the law, and all individual measures, are promulgated directly either by 
the government itself or by its representatives, acting under its authority. 
Moreover, the boundary between the sphere of law and that of administrative 
and governmental regulations shifts according to circumstances. There has 
recently been a marked tendency for the sphere of direct governmental and 
administrative action to expand, in reaction to the tendency of the constituent 
assemblies of 1946. The latter, influenced by the experience of the years imme- 
diately preceding the war of 1939-45 and by the practices of the Vichy govern- 
ment, were hostile to décrets-lois and forbade parliament to delegate any 
legislative power to the government. But in recent years, for lack of any 
specific constitutional principle which might have been invoked to differentiate 
the powers of the parliament from those of the government, the legislators have 
frequently been led to vest exceptional powers in the government and thus 
authorize it—permanently in certain fields, temporarily in others—to amend 
laws and to substitute itself for the parliament in laying down certain general 
provisions. 

The development of this practice may at first appear surprising, since the 
parliamentary assemblies are usually so mistrustful of the government. It is 
due to the multiplicity of political parties and parliamentary groups. The 
inability of these parties and groups to constitute a clear majority, and the 
fact that each of them is afraid of being outdone by the others, makes them 
shrink from responsibility and prefer to leave the government to introduce 
unpopular measures—which they can always challenge in parliament at a 
later date. The powers conferred upon a government are often intended only 
for that particular government, on the strength of its membership, and are 
granted for a limited period. Members of parliament, aware of their own 
helplessness and impelled by necessities which may sometimes be urgent, thus 
give the government its chance, so to speak, while retaining, of course, their 
right of criticism. The effect is, nevertheless, to increase considerably the field 
of initiative open to the government. 

That field has been further extended owing to the greater freedom now 
left to the public authorities. The increasingly technical nature of the matters 
to be dealt with, especially in economic affairs, has steadily reduced the possi- 
bility of useful discussion at the parliamentary level. It is a striking fact that 
the ‘plans for modernization and equipment’ which have dominated economic 
life in France since 1945 have never been seriously discussed either in the 
Senate or in the National Assembly. Such a discussion would have been practic- 
ally impossible. In France, as in most other countries, the serious problem 
of democratic supervision of the government’s economic activities—not merely 
of the political implications of such activities, but of the management of 
economic services and even of nationalized enterprises—has by no means yet 
been satisfactorily solved. This is an important factor militating in favour of 
independent action by the government. 
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Parliamentary Supervision 


This state of affairs causes a certain uneasiness in the parliamentary assemblies, 
which, while anxious to maintain their supervision of the government’s activi- 
ties, are aware that such supervision is often ineffective and always difficult 
to exercise. The actual principle of supervision is not and cannot be disputed. 
It comes into play not only where the political responsibility of the government 
is involved, but also, and more especially, in the everyday relations between 
the assemblies and members of the government. When the budget or some 
other financial measure is to be voted, when a bill is discussed, when a speech 
is made or a question put, the activity of the ministers and their departments 
is continually under fire—particularly so on occasions when members are 
conscious of being ill-equipped for constructive technical criticism. The parlia- 
mentary commissions are, in practice, in more or less permanent touch with 
the ministers responsible for their respective fields of activity, and keep a 
frequently suspicious eye not only on the policy of those ministers but sometimes 
even on their day-to-day administration. 

Does this mean that parliamentary supervision consists, in practice, in 
transferring the ministers’ responsibilities to the assemblies or to the bodies 
appointed by them? That assumption would be quite incorrect. In the ordinary 
way the initiative remains with the minister, who is alone able in practice, 
thanks to his department, to take effective action in the strict sense of the 
word. But if the assemblies and their commissions cannot appropriate the 
government’s functions of initiative and action, they can at least oppose ini- 
tiative and paralyse action. Their role may very well prove negative, rather 
than positive. Here again, indeed, the personal factor is of vital importance. A 
minister with a strong personality, able to sway parliamentary opinion, will 
often enjoy considerable freedom of action and have no difficulty in gaining 
the support of the parliamentary commission concerned with the business of 
his department. A skilful minister with great parliamentary experience may 
achieve the same result by negotiation and tactical ability; whereas others may 
irritate the members, arouse their hostility and pay the penalty by finding 
their hands tied. 


Jurisdictional Supervision 


Moreover, the government is subject not only to the political supervision of 
the assemblies, but also to a jurisdictional supervision which, though less 
manifest, exerts an appreciable direct or indirect influence over governmental 
and administrative activities. 

Strangely enough, this jurisdictional control originates in the mistrust 
felt for judges by the leaders of the French Revolution. The principle of 
the separation of powers in France was devised, to a large extent to thwart 
the judges, as a reaction against the narrow conservatism of parliaments in 
the last years -of the old regime, which had consistently opposed all reform 
or progress. The judges were forbidden to interfere in any way in governmental 
or administrative activities. This led to the creation and expansion of a self- 
contained administrative jurisdiction, entirely independent of the ordinary 
judicial apparatus, the task of which was to judge all disputes in which the 
administration was involved. That jurisdiction—and more particularly the 
Conseil d’Etat which forms its backbone—found it necessary, as time went by, 
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to organize, on the basis of very vague texts, a purely jurisprudential system 
for controlling the civil service, and to impose a complete and coherent set of 
legal regulations limiting and guiding the activity of government and civil 
service alike. The aforesaid system and rules are particularly effective in that 
they are reinforced by the abrogation erga omnes of decisions repudiating them 
and, where necessary, by calling into play the State’s financial responsibility. 

Governmental and administrative activity is strongly marked by respect 
for the law—this being understood to include not only all provisions decreed 
by parliament, but also all regulations to which the French judiciary is subject, 
whether they have originated with parliament, in jurisprudence or in custom. 
This is the more striking since no jurisdiction can verify the constitutional 
character of laws. The subservience of the government to the law is in striking 
contrast with the sovereign authority of parliament to make laws. No doubt, 
a concern for legality is not and cannot be a source of stimulus. Generally 
speaking, it does not encourage initiative; on the contrary, it acts as a brake. 
Most important of all, it serves as the main safeguard of civic freedom against 
possible encroachments by the government and the civil service, while helping 
to decide the trend of governmental and administrative activity. Its importance 
in this latter respect is difficult to discern, for it is expressed chiefly in a mental 
attitude which is widespread in the civil service, through which it reaches the 
leaders of the government and their immediate assistants. 


How the Executive arrives at its Decisions 


Is it possible, in the light of all the foregoing considerations, to discover how 
the decisions of the executive are actually arrived at—at least such of them 
as entail points of principle or lay down or express a policy? In an earlier 
issue of the Bulletin, Mr. Jacques Donnedieu de Vabres attempts to answer 
this question in its relation to the formation of economic and financial policy. 
Broadly speaking, his conclusions also apply to other spheres of government 
action—with due allowance for the fact that in France and in many other 
countries the finance minister and his department are frequently given 
precedence over the other members of the government. All that is necessary, 
therefore, is to stress the part played in preparing the executive’s decisions by 
the representatives of particular interests, on the one hand, and by the admi- 
nistration—that is to say, the civil servants—on the other. 


The Role of the Representatives of Particular Interests 


State intervention in spheres which are increasingly technical and have an 
ever greater effect on economic and social life, makes it impossible for members 
of the government and their immediate assistants to dispense with the advice 
of competent technicians and of the representatives of those whose interests 
are affected by the policy contemplated or actually introduced. 

The growth of advisory bodies, councils and commissions of various kinds, 
is the inevitable consequence of the widening of the public authorities’ sphere 
of action. The government as a whole, and the individual ministers, must be 
acquainted not only with the technical implications of the measures they pro- 
pose to adopt, but also with the psychological reactions that may ensue. A 


1. International Social Science Bulletin, 1956, No. 2, p. 228. 
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policy is very unlikely to be successful in practice if it is diametrically opposed 
to public opinion. The better it is understood by those whom it affects, and the 
more closely and willingly they are involved in applying it, the greater its 
prospects of success will be. Councils and commissions enable the government 
to test public opinion and obtain information. They are also a means of action, 
inasmuch as they enable ministers to explain the reasons for the measures they 
adopt to the representatives of the interests involved, and even to associate 
them with the preparation of their decisions. 

Some ministers or heads of departments may, of course, be tempted to take 
the opinions of the councils and commissions as a pretext for evading their 
own responsibilities. That is the danger of any system of this kind, where 
the representatives of the interests involved may be allowed to take over the 
initiative which should rest with the government. The risk is undeniable, 
especially where a minister has little experience of his department or of 
governmental office. Here again the personal factor is decisive. Generally 
speaking, if the merits and drawbacks of the methods adopted in France are 
considered, the advantage will be found to lie with the system which enables 
governments to take their decisions with greater confidence and a fuller aware- 
ness of their repercussions. 

Councils and commissions are among the channels of expression of the 
‘pressure groups’ which play such an important part nowadays in all countries 
in defining and applying every kind of policy. Councils and commissions are 
indeed the official bodies through which these groups can air their views. 
Needless to say, pressure groups have many other open or secret means of 
approach to ministers and heads of departments; they may intervene directly, 
stir up press campaigns, influence members of parliament or adopt a number 
of other courses. It is very difficult to distinguish between a legitimate offer of 
information and an attempt to exert pressure in order to obtain some unfair 
advantage. A change from one attitude to the other may be almost impercep- 
tible. Even the representatives of these groups themselves often believe that 
they are acting for the general good, when in fact they are defending very 
restricted interests. 

These pressure groups have a natural tendency to consider the ministerial 
department responsible for the questions with which they are concerned as 
their particular champion. Hence the outcry when a ministry is abolished 
or turned into a secretariat or under-secretariat of state. This outlook is 
partly owing to a kind of professional deformation to be found among ministers 
and even civil servants who, being particularly responsible for certain types 
of problems, may gradually come to identify themselves quite sincerely with 
the social categories whom those problems concern, losing sight of the fact 
that the duty of the government and its collaborators is to arbitrate between 
all the interests involved. 

All governments are to some extent subjected to the influence of pressure 
groups. Some are more susceptible to a particular pressure—that of employers’ 
organizations, trade unions or agricultural groups, for instance. But owing 
to the lack of agreement among certain political parties and economic interests, 
and the great number of parties and parliamentary groups usually represented 
ina majority ora government, practically every pressure group has some chance 
of obtaining a hearing in any government. The competition for the farming 
vote, for instance, is so keen among all political parties that no government 
can afford to ignore agricultural interests. The result of this is that the pressure 
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groups tend to cancel one another out—which may easily lead to a certain 
inactivity, especially when governments or ministers are weak. 


The Role of the Civil Service 


Another essential factor in French governmental activity arises out of the 
actual role and characteristics of the administration—i.e. of the group of 
civil servants who contribute to the preparation and enforcement of govern- 
mental decisions, especially in the central sphere. 

The role of the civil service, like that of the representatives of particular 
interests, Owes its importance primarily to the increasing technicality of the 
activities in which the State has to play its part. The average minister is not 
an expert, and it is not perhaps desirable that he should be. But the civil ser- 
vants under his authority are experts. The more dominant the technical aspects 
of any problem to be dealt with or decision to be reached, the greater, naturally, 
will be their influence. 

The instability of cabinets also helps to strengthen the influence of the civil 
service. The practical results of that instability are perhaps sometimes over- 
estimated. If one considers the men successively responsible for a particular 
policy—such as foreign policy, economic and financial policy or social policy— 
over a period of ten years or so, it will be seen that they form a very small 
group, one of them being replaced by another in a position to which he will 
return after a few months, making way for his predecessor once again before 
very long. So instability does not necessarily mean inexperienced ministers ; 
but the latter, knowing that their term of office will be limited, are usually 
reluctant to plan programmes over a period of several years.or lay down a 
long-term policy. Civil servants, on the other hand, whose positions are perma- 
nent, are naturally inclined to prepare such programmes and policies, and 
will do their utmost to have them adopted and carried out by the successive 
ministers under whom they work. 

The upper ranks of the French civilservice have managed to make themselves 
comparatively independent of political circumstances—owing to the multi- 
plicity of parties and the composite nature of parliamentary majorities and 
governments, to the statutory protection secured by civil servants in course of 
time through the combined action of legislation and administrative jurispru- 
dence, and, last but not least, to their deep devotion to the interests of the State 
and of the country as a whole. Some ministers are, of course, occasionally 
irked by the independent attitude of the senior civil servants on whom they 
rely, and may even be somewhat mistrustful of them, but it is practically 
impossible to dispense with their services. 

Does this mean that French governmental activities are no more than the 
screen for a technocratic system in which the real initiative rests with a group 
of senior civil servants? It would certainly be incorrect to say so. There may be 
instances in which an administrative head, thinking of the next minister rather 
than of the present one, displays less zeal than the latter would wish in applying 
his policy. More frequently, a senior civil servant who has planned and launch- 
ed a long-term policy may dislike seeing its prospects imperilled by a newly- 
appointed minister who usually has only stop-gap measures of limited scope 
to substitute for this sustained programme. However, since the work 
of the civil service leads to a certain continuity which ministerial instability 
would be liable to interrupt, its results are undoubtedly satisfactory. Moreover 
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—and this is more:important—the great majority of senior civil servants have 
no wish to oust ‘the ministers in defining government policy. Their greatest 
desire is for the minister under whom they are working to lay down a clearly 
specified, durable and coherent policy; if he does so, they then set themselves 
to apply it loyally. In the absence of such a policy, they can hardly be blamed 
for trying to persuade the government to adopt the programme which they 
believe will prove effective. 

If it is incorrect to speak of a technocracy, it is equally incorrect to regard 
the civil service itself as a pressure group. The civil servants are too numerous, 
too different in background and training, for a specifically civil service policy 
to develop. The different groups of civil servants bring no real pressure to 
bear on the public authorities except for the satisfaction of their members’ 
interests—with regard to salaries, regulations and pensions. In other matters, 
the civil service represents the entire range of opinion which exists among the 
French public in general. 

Bearing all this in mind, it is none the less true that, subject to the influence 
of the personalities involved—whether it be that of the minister himself or 
that of the senior civil servants—the civil service plays a very important part 
in the preparation of the executive’s decisions—not only by assembling infor- 
mation in the light of which the government can form an opinion, but also, 
to a great extent, by determining the measures and guiding the policy adopted 
by the government. It thus contributes to stability and continuity. 

This influence is evident chiefly in the central sphere. A special study would 
be needed for any accurate analysis of the division of powers between the 
government and the central administrative departments on the one hand, and 
regional and local representatives of the State on the other, without forgetting 
the decentralized local authorities. It is undeniable, at all events, that, in 
spite of the attempts at decentralization made since the inception of the Third 
Republic, the exercise of power is still largely centralized, at least as far as 
Metropolitan France is concerned. All vital decisions are taken by the central 
authorities. The local representatives of the State—prefects, heads of regional 
and local technical services—can take decisions only when given precise ins- 
tructions, and are usually mere executives. As for the decentralized local 
authorities, their power of initiative, though it definitely exists, is limited by 
shortage of funds and by the supervision of the prefects or the financial autho- 
rities. In the overseas territories, however, local authorities enjoy a growing 
measure of independence—owing originally, and for a long period, to geogra- 
phical reasons, but now becoming increasingly a matter of systematic policy. 
The legislation in force since 1956 in equatorial Africa is particularly aimed at 
leading the population towards genuine self-government. 


APPRAISAL OF THE SYSTEM 


The method of organization of the executive which has thus been briefly 
described is often sharply criticized. It is held responsible for governmental 
instability, the weakness of the executive and the difficulty of planning and 
carrying out firmly constructed long-term programmes. There is a good deal 
of justification for this criticism. But it has to be considered in relation to the 
political psychology of the French public as a whole, which is responsible for 
constitutional and governmental practice. 

There can be no doubt thatthe Frenchconceptof freedom differs considerably 
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from that entertained in many other Western democracies—to such an extent 
that one sometimes wonders whether the same word can be used for all 
these views. Underlying the French concept of freedom is an element of anarchy, 
a dislike of all constraint, no matter whence it comes, a rejection of collective 
discipline. This accounts for the weakness and multiplicity of political parties, 
the comparative weakness ofthe trade unions and the weakness of the executive. 
The average Frenchman instinctively distrusts a strong government. This 
distrust is due not only to his somewhat vague recollections of past experience, 
but also to his personal temperament. As a result he is easily satisfied with 
a weak or comparatively weak government, from which he will be likely to 
demand a great deal, while submitting to only a minimum of control. Moreover 
his highly developed critical sense often—one might even say constantly— 
prompts him to challenge the government’s actions and thus to weaken them 
still further. 

There are times, however, when a well-intentioned and tolerant government 
is no longer adequate; wars or economic or social crises require other methods. 
At such times, the French public completely reverses its attitude and ‘the man 
of the moment’ is called in. France then places blind confidence in a leader 
carried to power on the crest of a wave of public support. To him the nation 
readily entrusts all its rights and liberties. There is a danger that this may 
lead, as it has done on occasion, to the establishment of a dictatorship. 

French political life has hitherto fairly successfully made the best of these 
alternate phases of mistrust of authority and blind personal confidence, which 
result in a maximum of individual freedom in normal periods and the strongest 
possible government during periods of crisis. But it remains to be seen whether 
present-day political and economic circumstances will permit the continuance 
of this emotional empiricism. The problems confronting the government even 
during a normal period of calm are so extensive that one wonders whether 
they can be satisfactorily solved by a weak or comparatively weak executive. 
And experience suggests that in the event of a serious crisis it may be dangerous _ 
to rely, even for a limited period, on impromptu solutions dictated by purely- 
personal considerations. 

If it were possible to organize public authority on an entirely rational basis, 
there is little doubt that the methods adopted in France would undergo 
appreciable changes. Such a reorganization, however, could succeed only if 
preceded by a profound change in French political thinking. 


THE U.S.S.R. 


A. lojrycu 


Forty years ago, in October 1917, the Socialist Revolution in Russia brought 
the old order to an end, and power passed into the hands of the workers and 
peasants. The first Socialist State of the world was born. 

The basic political institution of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is 
the Soviet of Workers’ Deputies. The soviets are mass organizations of workers, 
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and constitute a democratic form of power which ensures extensive partici- 
pation by the people in the management of the State. The elected bodies 
exercising the soviet power—the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., the Supreme 
Soviets of the Federated and Autonomous Republics, and the local soviets 
—consist of more than 1.5 million deputies, representing all the workers of 
town and country and all the nationalities inhabiting the U.S.S.R. 

Every citizen who has reached the age of 18 may take part in the elections 
of the soviets. The elections are held by universal, equal and direct suffrage, 
and the ballot is secret. Those directly administering the elections are workers’ 
representatives, delegated by the mass social organizations. For the 1957 
elections to the local soviets alone, about 7 million people shared in the work 
of the electoral committees. 

This shows that soviet democracy is truly a democracy of the people—which 
is also proved by the fact that all citizens of the U.S.S.R. take part in the day- 
to-day government of the country. 

In the Soviet Union, management of the State has both an executive and 
an authoritative function whose purpose is the organization and the direct 
exercise of the functions of the Socialist State: In the present article, three 
questions relating to the description and the activity of Soviet Government 
organs will be considered—the administrative work of the Soviet State, the 
system of management organs in the Soviet State, and the basic principles in 
the management of the Soviet State. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE WORK OF THE SOVIET STATE 


The Soviet State is a democratic and a people’s State. Its popular nature 
appears, firstly, from the fact that all power in the U.S.S.R. belongs to the 
workers of town and country, represented by the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies; 
secondly, from the fact that the Soviet State is guided by the interests of the 
people; both in its internal policy, which aims at building the Communist 
society, and in its foreign policy, which strives to defend peace throughout the 
world; and thirdly, from the fact that, in the exercise of all its functions, it 
relies on the support of the masses and their creative activity in production 
and in political life. 

The entire activity of the Soviet State is based, exclusively, on Socialist 
principles. It takes different forms—legislative, administrative (executive and 
authoritative), judicial and supervisory. Thus, the management of the Soviet 
State is one form of the State’s activity, consisting in the practical application 
of its functions on the basis and in execution of the law. 

The characteristic feature of Soviet State management bodies is that they 
are subject to the control of the corresponding organs of State power—the 
Supreme Soviets and the local Workers’ Soviets of Deputies—to which they 
are accountable. Thus the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, which is the supreme 
executive and authoritative body of the Soviet State, is appointed by the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. at a joint sitting of its two chambers. The 
Supreme Soviet discusses and evaluates the work of the Council. It appoints 
the prime minister and instructs him to present proposals for membership 
of the Government. These proposals for membership of the Council submitted 
by the prime minister are approved by a vote of the Supreme Soviet. This 
manner of forming the Government is a clear indication of the extent of the 
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Supreme Soviet’s power, as an expression of the will of the entire people. 

The State management organs are described as executive and authoritative 
because their work has two aspects—an executive aspect, concerned with 
enforcement of the law, and an authoritative one, arising out of the fact that 
these organs are granted the right to make practical arrangements for such 
enforcement. 

On the basis and in application of the law, the State management organs 
may draw up new legal regulations. Such regulations, like all acts performed 
by these bodies, must be based on the law or derive from its application. 

The range of questions coming within the competence of a State management 
organ is determined by law and by the decisions of higher bodies invested 
with the necessary powers for this purpose. The law defines the tasks, mutual 
relationships and forms of activity of the State management organs; the 
competence of each is not the same in extent. The higher the body, the more 
extensive its competence. A higher management organ, apart from its primary 
directing role, assumes general direction and supervision of the work of 
similar bodies which are at a lower level. 

Soviet State management organs are empowered to issue decrees, orders, 
provisions or decisions binding the citizens to carry out the laws and perform 
the administrative acts based thereon. They also have the right to take admi- 
nistrative coercive measures, but only within the limits of their competence and 
in cases prescribed by the law. 


Organizing Activities 


The organizing activities of these management organs are extensive and varied. 
They comprise not merely political and administrative management but also 
the practical direction of the national economy. 

The organizing activity of the Soviet State is exceptionally complex. Soviet 
administration does not amount simply to a system of strictly administrative 
measures regulating the external structures of life; it organizes the entire 
system of social relationships, up to and including the very basis of that system 
—the economy. The Soviet State assumes responsibility for administering, 
not merely the life of men, but the economy itself. The overwhelming majority 
of factories, mines, banks, transport enterprises, State farms, machine and 
tractor stations, etc., are supervised by State management bodies. Housing, 
lighting, heating, telephones, the radio, education, hospitals, the cinema, etc., 
all come within the competence of those bodies, which are responsible for 
providing for the needs of workers in all fields. 

The more immediate tasks of Soviet State management organs include the 
consolidating of the Soviet Union’s independence, the strengthening of its 
means of defence, the safeguarding of State security and public order, the 
defence of the Socialist State’s interests, the direction of foreign affairs and 
foreign trade, the organization of the economy and of cultural education, the 
development and strengthening of the Socialist economic system and Socialist 
property, the inculcating of Communist ideas in the masses, the elimination 
of out-of-date methods of thought from men’s minds, the protection of the 
rights of the citizen, the guaranteeing of all conditions necessary for the 
individual’s harmonious development, and the ensuring of strict respect for 
Socialist laws and of the fulfilment by civil servants, citizens and management 
organs, of their duties towards the State. 
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In administering the State, the Soviet State management bodies make 
systematic use of educational, persuasive and coercive methods combined. 
However, thanks to progress in the thinking of Soviet citizens, the coercive 
action of the Soviet State has now been markedly circumscribed. Accordingly, 
the basic and decisive method used by Soviet management bodies is now that 
of educating and persuading the citizens to serve, by their lives, the general 
interests of the people. 

Such, in short, are the particular features of the executive and controlling 
work of State management organs in the U.S.S.R. 


THE SYSTEM OF MANAGEMENT ORGANS IN THE SOVIET STATE 


The organs in question are: the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, the Councils 
of Ministers of the Federated and Autonomous Republics, the U.S.S.R. 
Ministries, the State Committees, Departments and Commissions attached to 
the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, the Ministries, Committees and Depart- 
ments of the Federated and Autonomous Republics, the U.S.S.R. State Bank, 
the National Economic Councils, and the sections and bureaux of the executive 
committees of local Soviets of Worker’s Deputies. 

The legal status of these bodies and their position in the State hierarchy are 
clearly defined in the U.S.S.R. Constitution, the Constitutions of the Federated 
and Autonomous Republics, and the regulations regarding State management 
organs. 

The U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers is responsible only to the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. and—when the latter is not sitting—to the Presidium 
of the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet; to these it is subordinate. 

The Council of the U.S.S.R. consists of: the president of the Council of 
Ministers (prime minister) of the U.S.S.R., deputy prime ministers and the 
ministers of the U.S.S.R., the chairman of State Committees of the U.S.S.R. 
Council, the president of the U.S.S.R. State Bank, and the head of the Central 
Statistical Office attached to the U.S.S.R. Council. The prime ministers of 
the Federated Republics are ex officio members of that Council. 

The Soviet Government is a corporate body for, State management. The 
principle of the collective discussion and solution of questions is an essential 
one in all the work of the Soviet Government. It enables questions to be 
viewed from all their aspects and correct decisions to be taken. 

The Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. is responsible for the general 
direction of State administration and organizes the management of the State 
throughout the country. It lays down the general policy to be followed, 
prescribes the new tasks for State management at a country-wide level and 
sees to their fulfilment, determines the ways and means for attaining the 
objectives fixed, and so forth. 

The U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers issues orders and decisions for all State 
management organs, for factories, for administrative bodies and organizations 
subordinate to them, for all social organizations, for the Law Courts and for 
all Soviet citizens. In the dispensation of justice, the courts are bound by all 
decisions of the U.S.S.R. Government. 

The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. and its Presidium are responsible for 
seeing that all actions of the Government are in harmony with the law. 

Decisions of the U.S.S.R. Government are binding upon the Federated 
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Republics only when they affect questions coming within the competence of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as a whole. 

Orders and decisions of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers play an important 
part in the life of the Soviet State. They guide the work of all State manage- 
ment machinery towards applying Soviet law and policy. 

The Governments of the Federated and Autonomous Republics, within the 
limits of their competence, are responsible for the general management of 
the State’s administrative machinery, and their decisions are binding within 
their republics. 

The State Committees, within their recognized spheres, are entitled to 
supervise the work of ministries and departments, to examine their — 
and to issue compulsory directives. 

Each ministry of the U.S.S.R. as a whole, or of the Federated and etna 
mous Republics, and each State plan committee attached to the cabinets of 
the Federated and Autonomous Republics, directs the branch of State admini- 
stration for which it is responsible, on the basis and in execution of the law 
and according to its terms of reference. The State administrative decisions 
which each such body takes are binding not only on the organizations and 
officials subordinate to it, but on all other organizations, officials and citizens 
concerned with the work of those bodies or having contacts with them. For 
example, decisions of the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Public Health bearing on the 
organization of medical work and other similar action are not merely binding 
for hospitals or health and pharmaceutical establishments subordinate to 
the Ministry of Public Health; the regulations involved also apply to organ- 
izations managed by other departments, and to all citizens. The same is true 
of the Ministries of Communications, Marine, River Transport, Posts and 
Telegraphs, etc., much of whose work is done for the benefit of social and 
State organizations and the citizenry as a whole. 

Other State management organs consist of various specialized bodies— 
committees, councils, departments and commissions attached to the U.S.S.R. 
Council of Ministers for building, defence, economic or cultural questions. 
Such bodies are set up, when necessary by the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers 
and the Councils of the Federated Republics. They include the U.S.S.R. 
Committee for Sport and Physical Culture, the Department of Civil Aviation, 
the Central Statistical Office, the Council for Russian Orthodox Church 
Affairs, and the Council for Religious Affairs. 

In their capacity as State management organs, these specialized bodies have 
a position analogous to that of ministries. 

In May 1957, the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. adopted a law ‘for 
improving the organization of industrial and building management’, and 
set up national economic councils (sovnarkhozes). Under this law, industrial 
and building management within the country is no longer the province of 
the ministries and departments specializing in individual branches, as was 
previously the case, but is based on a territorial principle, according to eco- 
nomic and administrative regions. These regions are delimited by the Supreme 
Soviets of the Federated Republics. In the Soviet Union as a whole, 105 
such regions have been created, 70 in the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist 
Republic, 11 in the Ukrainian S.S.R., 9 in the Kazakhstan S.S.R., 4 in the 
Uzbekistan S.S.R., and one in each of the other Federated Republics. 

The extent of the reorganization involved may be judged from the mere 
fact that 25 of the 50 previously existing ministries have been eliminated. 
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Further, the nature of the remaining ministries’ work has been changed; they 
are now solely engaged in planning and elaborating general technical policy, 
The actual management of enterprises has been taken over by the National 
Economic Councils set up in each economic and administrative region. The 
sounarkhozes undertake the practical management of the economic groups, 
enterprises, works, etc., falling under their control; in this they are guided 
by the objectives of the general State plan for the development of the national 
economy. They draw up and apply plans for production, construction and 
supply in equipment and technical material, as well as plans for specialization 
in industry, for co-operation in production, and for the interchange of raw 
materials and semi-finished products, both within and as between the various 
economic and administrative regions. Empowered as fully as necessary to 
carry out their economic and financial activities, the sovnarkhozes are entirely 
responsible for the execution of the production plans and for the economic 
results of the work of the enterprises and building yards under their supervision. 

Attached to the sovnarkhozes, and directly subordinate to the cabinets of the 
Federated Republics, are the Technical and Economic Councils, which have 
the status of advisory bodies. These councils are composed of the managers 
of the sovnarkhozes, leading experts, scientists, production technicians, and 
representatives of social organizations. They cover a vast field of activity; 
they help to raise production standards, to solve problems raised by techni- 
cal progress or regional co-operation in production, to improve industrial 
efficiency, etc. 

The executive and controlling bodies of the local soviets are the executive 
committees. These are elected by the Soviets of the Workers’ Deputies for a 
term equivalent to that of the soviets themselves. They consist of a chairman, 
several vice-chairmen, a secretary and a number of members. They are subor- 
dinate to the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies, which can overrule their decisions 
and the measures which they take. This ensures effective control of the action 
of the executive committees by the soviets. 

These committees direct the development of cultural and economic activity 
in their territories, in accordance with the decisions taken by the Soviets 
of Workers’ Deputies which elected them and by the higher Government 
organs. They draw up the local economic plan and budgets, submit them for 
the approval of the soviets, take the necessary steps for the application of 
those plans and budgets and present reports thereon. They also take measures 
for ensuring public order, and see that the laws are observed and the citizens’ 
rights protected. 

The executive committees’ various sections and bureaux, which constitute 
the machinery for carrying out the decisions of the local soviet, and its executive 
committee, organize this last-named task and are endowed with State powers 
in the field assigned to them. 

These different sections of the executive committee of the local Soviet of 

Workers’ Deputies exercise their State powers within their terms of reference 

and on the territory controlled by their local soviet. 


THE BASIC PRINCIPLES IN THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOVIET STATE 


The basic principles governing the establishment and work of the Soviet State 
management organs are: participation of the masses in the management of 
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the State; deomocratic centralism; Socialist planning; Socialist legality; the 
equality of nationalities; and the leading role of the Communist Party. 

The Constitution of the U.S.S.R. maintains and affirms the Communist 
Party’s role of leadership in the Soviet State. The leadership of the CPSU is, 
in the U.S.S.R., the basic and essential principle governing State activity in 
general and the activity of the State’s management organs in particular. That 
leadership is the prerequisite for and guarantee of the genuinely Socialist 
and democratic nature of the Soviet State activity. 

The fact that the party directs the State machinery in no way implies that it 
directly governs the country. The party directs the organs of State management 
but it neither replaces nor substitutes itself for them. There is, in the U.S.S.R., a 
clear distinction between the functions of the party organs and those of the State. 

Leadership by the party appears from the fact that all vital questions in the 
life of the State are, in the U.S.S.R., decided in conformity with the party’s 
directives and policy. The party’s direction of the State machinery is manifested 
in the choice, assignment and ideological and political training of officials, and 
the checking and authentication of party directives. 


Participation of the Masses in the Management of the State 


‘I am a statesman; I am responsible for the destiny of my factory, my town, 
my country!’ Every Soviet citizen may claim as his own these words of Vassili 
Matrossov, a worker in the ‘Paris Commune’ factory. In the Soviet Union, 
the worker, is, indeed, a statesman; he is master of the State. The Soviet State 
is daily and consistently concerned to see that the people take a direct and deci- 
sive share in State management. 

This participation by the masses takes place primarily through the Soviets of 
Workers’ Deputies, and secondarily through Soviet mass organizations such as 
the Standing Commissions of Soviets of Workers’ Deputies, the Street Commit- 
tees, and the committees assisting the management organs. These forms of 
mass participation in government are open to all citizens and enable them to 
share both in the control of the State machinery and in the work of government 
itself. At present, there are over 240,000 standing commissions attached to 
the country’s local soviets and roughly 1.5 million workers—labourers, collec- 
tive farmers and intellectuals—are members of them. These standing commis- 
sions draw up draft measures for submission to the soviets, in the main fields 
of the latter’s activity. Thus, through the standing commissions, the soviets 
associate a large number of activists in this work, guiding the people’s social 
activities towards tasks of economic and cultural construction. 

One form of the masses’ participation in government is represented by the 
various congresses, assemblies, meetings and conferences convened on the 
initiative of State organs. The masses of the people also share in the work 
of State bodies and of Government departments and organizations, either as 
their heads, as chiefs of service, as ordinary officials or as clerks. Workers in 
Government offices are in constant contact with the masses. The following is 
an example: last year the executive committee of the Leningrad Soviet studied 
a large number of questions submitted by 431,880 workers. The various public 
assemblies and production conferences, which promote the better organiza- 
tion of production, the development of Socialist emulation and the improve- 
ment of educational and cultural action, are likewise an instance of mass 
participation in State management. 
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In connexion with this participation by the masses, mention must be made 
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‘Government organs with large-scale assistance in their work. 
The Soviet trade unions, to which almost all the country’s workers belong tha 


appoint their best members to exercise a decisive influence in every field of Sta 

State management. Thus, 600,000 militant trade unionists share in the work 

of the social security committees in factories, departments, machine and tractor The 

stations, and State farms. More than 600,000 persons are delegated by the 

unions to take a share in supervising the activities of public food undertakings Ae 

and commercial enterprises. wr 
Soviet State leadership is based on the principles of democratic centralism. of | 


Centralism in leadership means that the part is subordinate to the whole, the 


lower organs of management to the higher. The democratic nature of State ps 
management in the country of the soviets is seen from the fact that all the bodies 7 
here concerned are established by the soviets and are responsible to them, levi 
and that the workers take an enduring and direct share in the running of the tt 
State Democratic centralism thus enables the State to be operated with due ne 
regard both to the nation’s general tasks and to the whole range of varying S 
conditions and of local peculiarities. 
a . : ss aye syst 
What practical form does democratic centralism take in the constitution of Ff the 
the State organs of management? 
The organs responsible for general policy (Councils of Ministers and executive The 


committees) are set up by the Supreme Soviets and the local Soviets of Workers’ 
Deputies. The State management bodies are subordinate both to the higher 
management body and to the organ of State power on which they depend. 
Thus the Councils of Ministers of the Federated Republics are subordinate to 
that of the U.S.S.R., as well as to the Supreme Soviet and the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Republic concerned, while the executive committee 
of the local soviet is subordinate both to its own soviet and to the executive 
committee of the higher soviet, etc. 

Another form in which democratic centralism appears in the work of the 
State management organs is the combination of corporative activity in the 
discussion of decisions to be taken with personal responsibility for their 
execution. 

A striking proof of the democratic nature of the Soviet political and social 
system is the active participation of the masses in the discussion of the laws 
adopted at Supreme Soviet sessions, and in the debating and solution of the 
main problems in the country’s political, economic and cultural life. Over 
40 million people took part in the recent discussion of the question of reorga- 
nizing the management system in industry and building. More than 2.3 million 
of these submitted observations ard proposals, while over 68,000 published 
their proposals, observations and amendments. The draft law on retirement, 
too, was only enacted after it had been discussed by the entire nation. 

Under Soviet democracy, therefore, the masses constitute an active and 
constructive force in the creation of the new way of life. 











Socialist Planning 


Socialist planning is one of the principles underlying the constitution and 
activity of the management bodies of the Soviet State. These, and all the organs 
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of State power, are to a certain extent planning bodies. What is more, their 
very work is based on the national economic plan and directed towards aiding 
in its execution. This principle is manifested in the existence, within Govern- 


- ment departments, of specialized bodies devoting themselves to the plan, and in 


that of planning elements in the machinery of government (services, sectors, 
State organs). 


The Principle of Socialist Legality 


Aclear distinction between the administrative and legislative fields contributes 
to the consistent application of this principle in the constitution and activities 
of Soviet State management organs. The content and legal value of adminis- 
trative decisions are defined by law. In case of any discrepancy between the 
two, the law prevails. 

The law requires State management decisions to be based on, and to apply 
legislation; to promote aims prescribed by law; to conform with the decisions 
of higher-level State organs; to be within the terms of reference of the bodies 
issuing them; and to follow established methods and form. 

Socialist democracy, which is the essence of the Soviet political and social 
system, also finds expression in the fact that all Soviet citizens are equal before 
the law. 


The Principle of the Equality of Nationalities 


In all its vast creative activity, Soviet State management guarantees full 
equality of rights for all nationalities. Indeed, true democracy would otherwise 
be impossible. 

State management in the U.S.S.R. takes account of all national peculiarities, 


_ whether in customs, language, culture or economy. Each Republic has its 


own Government. The other national entities (autonomous regions and natio- 
nal districts) possess their executive committees and services which exercise 
management functions in the national language, with the assistance of officials 
recruited mainly from among the local population. 

Soviet State management organs in the Republics and the national regions 
and districts are performing important tasks in the field of economic organi- 
zation. They are working effectively for the development of national economies, 
and using local resources to promote the rapid expansion of the productive 
forces of the different national groups in the Soviet State. They are also carrying 
out considerable activity with a view to advancing the culture, training and 
education of national officials. The equality of all nationalities in the Soviet 
State finds expression and confirmation not only in State organization, but 
also in the formation, structure and competence of the higher organs of State 
power in the U.S.S.R. The principle of national equality permeates all Soviet 
legislation, and is consistently applied. 

Such, then, is the system of Soviet management organs as established in 
the U.S.S.R. Constitution and operating in accordance with its terms, on the 
basis of the principles of Socialist democracy. 
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J. W. Grove 


INTRODUCTION 


The three classic ‘functions of the executive’ in administrative theory are: 
the formation of policy, co-ordination, and central direction and control; 
and I propose to use these as convenient heads under which to examine the 
present role of the executive in Britain, The executive of a State is not, how. 
ever, simply an administrative organ: itis part of the constitution of the State, 
In a democratic society this implies the maintenance of a certain balance of 
relationships between the executive and the other parts of the constitution: 
the legislature, the judiciary, political parties, and other associations of citizens 
formed to promote common ends. Our discussion will be continually coloured 
by the fact that the executive must work in a political and constitutional 
setting; and we shall later devote two sections to the particular problems of 
the changing relations between the executive and parliament, and between 
the executive and the courts. 

The developing functions of the State have placed many new responsibilities 
and burdens on the executive branch and have profoundly affected its orga- 
nization and procedure. We may begin by noting briefly some of these trends. 


Ministers and Cabinet 


In Britain the executive power is exercised by ministers of the Grown whose 
functions derive either from the prerogative or from act of parliament. Supreme 
control of the executive power rests, formally, with the cabinet which, as is 
well known, is not recognized in law except for a few incidental references 
in modern statutes. In the nineteenth century all important ministers were 
members of the cabinet, but this is no longer the case. This trend has been 
forced on governments by the increase in the number of departments (and 
hence of ministers). The number of ministers has risen from 21 in 1914 to 
29 at the present time. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s War Cabinet of 1916 had only five members, but the 
nineteenth-century tradition was restored in November 1919 and was main- 
tained throughout the inter-war years except for a short period in 1931, when 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald formed his first ‘National’ Government with a 
cabinet of 10. The average size of cabinet during this period was 20. The 
tradition was abandoned on the outbreak of war in 1939, and the number 
of members of Mr. Churchill’s War Cabinet varied from 5 to g. Post-war 
cabinets have numbered from 17 to 20 members, and there is general agree- 
ment that it is impracticable to try to conduct business with a larger group. 
This has meant the exclusion, for the first time in peace, of several very import- 
ant departmental ministers. At the end of 1956, there were 19 ministers in the 
cabinet; 10 were excluded. Ministers not in the cabinet have the right to be 
called into cabinet meetings when business affecting their departments is 
under discussion but not normally otherwise. 

Most ministers are exceptionally busy men: they must spend long hours in 
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their offices, they must go down to the House, they must attend to party 
matters, they must devote at least a fraction of their time to their constituencies, 
and they must make public speeches and public appearances up and down 
the country, both for their party and for their departments. The time that can 
be devoted to cabinet meetings is consequently severely limited, normally 
to not more than three or four hours a week. It follows that the cabinet is 
able to deal with relatively few matters itself, though much business is trans- 
acted under its authority (expressly or by implication) and in its name. The 
use of cabinet committees (to which we refer later) has helped to ease some of 
the pressure but does not fundamentally alter this fact. 

The issues that are likely to come to cabinet are major issues of foreign 
affairs and defence, large questions of economic and social policy which affect 
the prestige of the party or national welfare, matters of political life and death 
to the government which may determine its continuance in office, and matters 
involving serious disagreement between ministers which cannot otherwise 
be resolved. For the most part, then, formal control of the government of the 
country is in the hands of the political chiefs of. very large and busy organi- 
zations, the departments, and these men are, in relation to the cabinet, the 
effective masters of their own branches of administration. 


The Role of the Higher Civil Service 


The formal view of the relationship in a democracy between permanent 
officials and their (changing) masters, the politicians, is that it is the job of the 
politician to make policy, of the official to carry it out; but this view will 
scarcely stand the test of experience in the modern world. Administration 
and policy are so intimately interwoven at the higher levels of any complex 
organization that it is impossible to separate them. Not only are officials 
more ‘expert’ than their masters, individually and collectively (for a depart- 
ment is a corporate body with a continually growing fund of knowledge and 
experience), but the burden on ministers is nowso great that much responsibility 
for important decisions about policy and the management of business must 
inevitably be pushed far down the official hierarchy. 

The importance of the Administrative Class (administratively speaking, 
the senior class in the British Civil Service) has been officially recognized 
since the end of the first world war, when its duties were authoritatively defined 
as ‘those concerned with the formation of policy, with the co-ordination and 
improvement of government machinery, and with the general administration 
and control of the departments of the public service’. It is a measure of its 
importance, as well as of the general increase in the size of the permanent 
civil service, that the class has grown from about 500 in 1914 to about 3,000 at 
the present time. 


The Growth of the Permanent Administration 


There were, in 1901, about a dozen important departments; by 1956 the 
number had increased to 22. The civil service had grown in the same time 
(ifindustrial employees are included)! from about 160,000 to rather more than 


1. Industrial employees are workers in ordnance factories, research establishments, stores, depots, etc. They also 
include some Post Office workers. 
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1 million. If industrial employees are excluded, the corresponding figures 
are about 110,000, and 635,000. The permanent administration has thus 
increased in size about sixfold since the beginning of the century. But this by 
no means exhausts the whole range of the public services in Britain. Although 
in 1957 there were roughly 1 million ‘civil servants’ (that is, persons employed 
and paid directly by the Crown), there were no less than 1.5 million employees 
of local authorities, and a further 2.75 million public servants were employed 
in the great nationalized industries and services and in a number of smaller 
but highly important bodies such as the BBC and the Atomic Energy Authority. 

Thedirectshare ofthe central administration in the provision of public services 
has grown very markedly in the last 50 years, but it is still relatively small. The 
division of responsibility for the public services between so many independent 
authorities, each with its own rights and duties deriving either from parliament 
or directly from the Crown, is traditional in Britain and is of fundamental cons- 
titutional importance. Nevertheless, there has been a marked tendency in the 
past half-century for parliament more and more to hold ministers responsible 
(directly or indirectly and to a greater or lesser extent, according to the service) 
for the whole of this vast and constantly growing volume of State activity. 


THE FORMATION OF POLICY 


The final determination of policy rests with the cabinet, or with individual 
ministers acting under the authority of the cabinet; but it is comparatively 
rare for a minister, and rarer still for the cabinet, to initiate policy. It is, in one 
sense, more realistic to regard them as selecting from among policies which 
come to them from others: an action which is the last stage in a long process 
of pressure and compromise. 

There are many elements in this process. One of these, as we have just 
indicated, is the Higher Civil Service itself. Very little policy arises ab initio. 
Government is, in large measure, a continuous process whichever party is in 
power, and current policy is built on criticism and modification of past pro- 
grammes. Policies must be administratively workable, and experience of 
working policies brings to light weaknesses which need correction, gaps which 
should be filled. In this process of adaptation and reshaping the permanent 
civil servant plays a considerable part. From this point of view, the Higher 
Civil Service may be regarded as an ‘organized interest’ with its own views 
as to how things should be done (or rather as a group of organized interests, 
since departments may disagree—often violently—among themselves). From 
another point of view, it appears as an impartial umpire representing ‘the 
public interest’ against the pressures of special interests. These include the 
political parties in parliament and in the country, and an immense range of 
organized interest groups including business and trade associations, trade 
unions, bodies representing local government, and associations concerned to 
promote some aspect of social welfare. 


Political Parties 


The cabinet is, in normal times, ‘an informal but permanent caucus of the 
parliamentary chiefs of the party in power.! Its job is to govern the country, 


1. A. Lawrence Lowell, The Government of England, 1908. 
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and to govern it, at least to some extent, in accordance with the policy of 
its party. ‘The policy of the party’ is the result of pressure and compromise 
between the various factions in the party. In the Labour Party, the process 
may begin, for example, in formal discussions initiated by the National Exec- 
utive: these may result in ‘policy statements’ which are then discussed by the 
constituency parties and at the Labour Party Conference. These discussions 
may result in turn in conference resolutions which may or may not then be 
included in the party’s election programme. The content of the election 
programme may be modified by the views of the trade unions, expressed 
individually and through the Trades Union Congress, and by those of the Co- 
operative Party. The process in the Conservative Party is less precisely 
formulated, and is less open to public scrutiny, but it does not differ in principle. 

How much of the successful party’s election programme will be included in 
the government’s programme rests with the cabinet, and, in one sense, the 
cabinet is ‘above party’. It is itself a balance of forces because it represents the 
factions in the party, and there is continual pressure on it from many quarters; 
but the accepted constitutional doctrine is that ‘a British [Cabinet] is . . . an 
independent body which on taking office assumes the responsibility of leading 
and directing Parliament and the nation in accordance with its own judgement 
and convictions’.! It cannot fly in the face of its own party—or a substantial 
section of it—but it is not controlled by the party. It is a body of ministers 
formally appointed by, and owing their primary allegiance to the Crown. 


Organized Interest Groups 


The rise of the State as universal provider, protector, and regulator has 
provoked a quite remarkable growth, in the past 30 or 40 years, of associations 
seeking either to obtain special privileges from the State for their members, 
or to protect what they conceive to be their interests against its encroachments 
(encroachments it may be said which have often come about at the behest of 
other similarly organized associations). These ‘organized interests’ have come 
to occupy an important place in the process of government. 

In the nineteenth century, pressure from outside interests was commonly 
brought to bear on the executive through parliament. The role of parliament 
as a body in policy-making is now much reduced: it sanctions, but it does 
not initiate, for the executive controls the course of parliamentary business. 
Private members’ time in the House of Commons is strictly limited, and some- 
times annexed altogether, by the cabinet. A free vote is rarely conceded to 
back-bench members of the majority party, and the whips do their work so 
effectively, and have such powerful instruments of ultimate sanction at their 
command, that the cabinet can usually rely on its majority to force its agreed 
policies through the House, or to block the adoption of policies with which 
it does not agree. As a result, pressures, either for change or to preserve the 
status quo, find their focus in the executive rather than in the legislature. 

This development is welcomed and even positively encouraged, by govern- 
ments and by the permanent administration, and on balance it is beneficial. 
Democratic government is government by consent, and the administrator 
can pursue a particular policy effectively in the long run only if he has the 
support and co-operation of the interests most directly affected. Hence it is 


1. L. S. Amery, Thoughts on the Constitution, 1947. 
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now accepted that the minister, or officials acting in his name, should consult 1 
with responsible organizations representing those interests before making § ‘™ 
major changes in the law or in administrative practice. In a few cases such § th® 
action is even enjoined by act of parliament. 

Whether the department initiates consultation or not, there will be no lack § 4° 
of advice and urging from the associations, many of which now have sizeable 
bureaucracies of their own—officials who may have no direct stake in the Mr 
industry or other interest for which they speak. cor 

These arrangements may be taken one stage further by giving interes § 4” 
groups formal representation on permanent advisory councils, and even, on § 4" 
occasion, on bodies with executive functions as well. In this way, the interest § 4! 
group is brought within the official machinery of government. If the group for 
is powerful enough, or sufficiently well organized, departmerits may prefer to 
treat with it direct. Where it is less powerful, or less well organized, an advisory § S 
council may be the most satisfactory device. Some advisory bodies, of which | 
there are now many hundreds, are little more than ‘sounding boards’ for the } 
general expression of opinion on both sides; others (usually those with more | be 
limited and precisely defined terms of reference) provide a convenient and o 
continuous source of advice and may make significant contributions to the for 


improvement of administrative practice and the development of policy. ha 
But though interest groups may be used they must also be carefully handled. ‘d 
This is an enormous subject covering the whole field of ‘pressure politics’ and - 
raises important issues of administrative strategy and tactics which cannot be (a 
pursued here. It must be noted, however, that governments may respond to gt 
pressure for the adoption of new policies or administrative procedures by " 
shifting the initiative on to an ad hoc advisory body—either a Royal Commis- * 
sion or a Departmental Committee—which is asked to consider and report = 
on all the evidence and then propose a course of action. The interested parties th 
may be directly represented on the committee, or the committee may consist a 
entirely of important but uncommitted public figures who hear evidence from se 
the interested parties but are expected to produce an impartial report. What- le 
eever the composition of the committee, the government may have various " 
motives for setting it up. It may genuinely be seeking advice on some contro- 
versial issue, it may be testing public reactions, it may be seeking to placate the as 
interests concerned whilst delaying a settlement as long as possible, it may be a 
hoping to demonstrate to the contending interests, to the political parties, and th 
to the ‘general’ influential public (the press, ‘higher journalism’, etc.) that no ta 


settlement is possible, or that its own solution to a problem must be accepted. 


A 
We have been able to deal briefly here with only a few of the factors which 
enter into the formation of policy. We must now look at some of the criticisms P 
that have been made. It is sometimes suggested, for instance, that ministers d 
and the cabinet have so little time nowadays to consider policy that they are 5 


at the mercy of their officials and of the special interests contending for their 0 
favour. The point has been put most persuasively by the late Mr. L. S. Amery: ‘t 
‘The whole system is one of mutual friction and delay with, at best, some partial 0 
measure of mutual adjustment between unrelated policies. It is quite incom- " 





patible with any coherent planning of policy as a whole, or with the effective 
execution of such a policy.’! 


1. 1bid. 
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Two possible solutions have been suggested; the first, to reorganize the 
structure of the cabinet; the second, to provide either the prime minister or 
the cabinet with a central planning staff. 


A Small Policy-Making Cabinet? 


Mr. Amery was the principal proponent of a small peace-time cabinet, 
consisting of perhaps half-a-dozen ministers, all without departmental duties, 
and thus capable of ‘thinking out a definite policy’ and of ‘securing its effective 
and consistent execution’, and it is worth remarking that it was Amery who, 
as a young man in government service in the first world war, was responsible 
for successfully suggesting this form of cabinet to Mr. Lloyd George. 

The idea has a certain superficial attractiveness, but is open to a number of 
serious objections. It is, in the first place, far from clear whether it is possible 
to ‘plan policy coherently as a whole’; this may appear to be possible in war-time 
or in times of grave emergency when the whole of the nation’s efforts are 
bent on the prosecution of a single objective; but in peace-time no such clear- 
cut goal exists. Moreover, such a cabinet would tend to divorce responsibility 
for policy from responsibility for execution; and as Mr. Herbert Morrison 
has put it, a cabinet entirely free of departmental responsibility would be 
‘deficient in that day-to-day administrative experience which makes a real 
contribution to collective decisions’. The fundamental objection to a small 
cabinet, however, is political rather than administrative: the cabinet is a 
group of party leaders and it is usually difficult to have a cabinet of less than 
12 to 15 members if the various sections of the party are to be adequately 
represented. Mr. Morrison, speaking from long experience both as a cabinet 
minister and as a party manager, says: ‘Whilst in any party there are two or 
three ministers who carry particularly great weight, there are always ten or 
more who carry some weight and who have the confidence of a particular 
section. To leave these out would not make for party unity and indeed to 
leave out the energetic and up-and-coming minister might be asking for 
serious trouble.’? 

For these reasons, proposals for a small ‘thinking’ cabinet have not found 
much favour. Instead, it has been usual to include in the cabinet one or two 
ministers ‘without portfolio’ such as the Lord Privy Seal and the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster: ministers who have the time to devote to special 
tasks on behalf of the prime minister, including the job of ‘thinking ahead’. 


A Central Planning Staff? 


Proposals to establish a central planning staff have usually been put forward 
during a period of crisis when anxieties about the adequacy of traditional 
methods are most sharply felt. They have come to nothing, though one or 
two more limited experiments have been tried. On two occasions special 
‘thinking agencies’ have been attached to the prime minister’s office. The first 
of these was the famous ‘Kindergarten’, a rather large group of able men of 
varied experience who were gathered together by Mr. Lloyd George in 1916 
to act as his personal assistants. The Kindergarten became exceedingly 








1. Herbert Morrison, Government and Parliament, 1954. 
2. Ibid. 
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unpopular both with civil servants (particularly in the Foreign Office) who 
resented its ‘interference’ in departmental affairs—it was largely drawn 
from people outside the civil service—and with the Conservative Party, who 
regarded it, in the hands of so forceful a personality as Mr. Lloyd George, as 
an instrument of personal aggrandizement. 

The second instance was Mr. Churchill’s so-called ‘Statistical Section’ 
which he installed at the Admiralty in 1939, and took with him to No. 10 
Downing Street in May 1940 when he became prime minister. This was a 
much more modest affair, under the personal direction of Churchill’s great 
friend, Professor Lindemann (later Lord Cherwell), and consisted, in Chur- 
chill’s words, of: ‘half-a-dozen statisticians and economists whom we could 
trust to pay no attention to anything but realities’! The Statistical Section 
was often an irritant and occasionally a joke in war-time Whitehall, but it 
was certainly useful to Mr. Churchill and never aroused the hostility which 
centred around the Kindergarten. 

The most important development after 1945 was the creation of a Central 
Economic Planning Staff. This was set up after the fuel and convertibility 
crises of 1946-47 to create, so it was said, ‘a long-term plan for the use of the 
nation’s resources’, and it was widely hailed at the time as a revolutionary 
innovation. In spite of its somewhat grandiose title it was not a body of econ- 
omists, statisticians, or planning experts, but a group of ordinary Administ- 
rative Class officials, seconded from their departments, whose primary job 
it was to co-ordinate current economic policy rather than to initiate new and 
long-term economic plans. It has now been absorbed in the Treasury. 

A central planning staff does not fit easily into the existing framework of 
British government. Like the small cabinet it goes against a strongly held 
tradition that there should be no formal separation between responsibility for 
planning and direction and responsibility for the execution of policy. And there 
is the important question of where such a staff should be placed. There are 
strong political objections to attaching it to the prime minister. The prime 
minister has very great powers and even greater influence, but (except in 
quite unusual circumstances) his powers are not unlimited, and his influence 
must be used with discretion. Any attempt to increase the formal apparatus 
of his office would almost certainly be resisted, both by his colleagues, and by 
his party. It is administratively difficult, if not impracticable, for a planning 
staff to serve the cabinet as a whole, since the cabinet is a group of independent 
and equal ministers backed by their own departmental resources. 


THE CO-ORDINATION OF PUBLIC BUSINESS 


One of the functions of the cabinet is ‘the continuous co-ordination . . . of the 
activities of the several Departments of State’ (the words are those of the 
Haldane Committee on the Machinery of Government, 1918), but here as in 
other ways the cabinet is severely limited by the amount of time that individual 
ministers can devote to its business. The burden has been somewhat eased 
by the adoption of a system of standing cabinet committees, backed by the 
resources of the cabinet secretariat. 

The first important standing committee of the cabinet was the Home 


1. W. S. Churchill, The Gathering Storm, 1948. 
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Affairs Committee, which was set up in 1918. This, and one or two other 
standing committees, were in use in the interwar period, but it was not until 
the second world war that the practice was much extended. One of the most 
important of Mr. Churchill’s committees was the Lord President of the Coun- 
cil’s Committee which, for a time at least, was virtually a sub-cabinet for home 
affairs and decided a great deal of business without reference to the War 
Cabinet at all. Mr. Attlee greatly extended and improved the system in his 
two post-war Labour Governments and, although details of present cabinet 
committees are not published, it is safe to say that it has worked so well that it 
is now an established part of the practice of British government. 

Besides relieving the cabinet of much business, standing committees are 
important instruments of co-ordination. Ministers not in the cabinet are 
brought into close association with it through their membership of one or 
more committees. The chair is usually taken by a cabinet minister, sometimes 
by the prime minister himself, and quite frequently by a minister without 
departmental duties. The chairmen of committees informally exercise a strong 
co-ordinating influence, but they have no formal constitutional authority 
over their committee colleagues. 

The cabinet also uses a large number of ad hoc committees (these were not 
unknown even in the nineteenth century) which it sets up to deal with parti- 
cular problems arising from time to time. Most of these ministerial committees 
(standing and ad hoc) have their corresponding ‘shadow’ committees of perma- 
nent officials drawn from the departments most concerned, and these commit- 
tees act as a ‘sieve’, settling as much business as possible either without refer- 
ence to the cabinet committee, or simply within limits prescribed by it in 
advance. 

This network of committees is served by the cabinet secretariat, which dates 
from 1917. This is a small and carefully selected group ofsenior officials work- 
ing under the direction of the secretary to the cabinet (who is also, at present, 
one of the two joint permanent secretaries of the Treasury). Its functions, 
though indispensable to the smooth working of the modern cabinet system, 
are secretarial rather than executive: it plays no part in policy formulation, 
and has no positive duty to see that cabinet or cabinet committee decisions 
(which it records) are carried out. In practice, however, its indirect contri- 
bution to the co-ordination of business is considerable, through its central 
place in the whole system. 

We have seen how the chairmen of cabinet committees may act as informal 
co-ordinators of business. It is possible to take the process a stage further 
by appointing ministers with formal authority to co-ordinate. It would, 
indeed, be theoretically possible for the cabinet to consist solely of co-ordinating 
ministers, and this has been proposed (the proposal is linked with the idea of a 
small cabinet). In 1942, for example, Sir Stafford Cripps (then Lord Privy Seal 
and Leader of the House of Commons) suggested to Mr. Churchill that there 
should be a War Cabinet of not more than seven members, all free from depart- 
mental duties, each responsible for supervising a kind of sub-cabinet of depart- 
mental ministers. These sub-cabinets would have the power to decide all matters 
in their particular sphere except those which the chairmen decided should be 
submitted to the War Cabinet. Mr. Churchill rejected this proposal in war- 
time; in peace-time so large a break with tradition would be even more difficult 
to secure. A minister without staff is in an extremely weak position vis-a-vis 
his departmental colleagues, as experience has shown. This was one of the 
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fundamental defects in the appointment, in 1936, of a Minister for the Co. 
ordination of Defence, an experiment which is generally adjudged to have been 
a failure. There are, moreover, strong pressures from parliament to resist any 
diffusion of the direct responsibility of ministers for the work of their depart- 
ments. Mr. Churchill’s experiment with ‘Overlords’, in 1951-53, foundered on 
this rock, and in particular because, as their satirical title suggests, these co- 
ordinating ministers were peers and thus not answerable in the House of 
Commons. 

A further possibility is to give the co-ordinating minister an adequate staff— 
that is, to set up a co-ordinating department. The co-ordinating department 
par excellence in the Bristish system is the Treasury, but it is not a super-depart- 
ment and the Chancellor ofthe Exchequer is not a super-minister. His influence, 
or the influence of his department, is exercised through the control of finance, 
and whenever considerations of finance are paramount this influence may be 
decisive. The Ministry of Defence is, in a rather more formal sense, a co-ordina- 
ting department, but it is an adaptation of traditional British practice rather 
than, as is sometimes supposed, a break with it. The three Service ministers are 
no longer members of the cabinet, and their place has been taken by the 
Minister of Defence, but the Minister of Defence has carefully-defined statutory 
functions—in general, he is responsible for broad strategic policy—and he is not 
responsible for the detailed administration of the armed forces. He cannot 
formally ‘direct’ a Service minister and his ministry has worked largely by 
influence, and through its role as a secretariat tothe large number ofcivilianand 
military committees concerned with defence policy. 

The problem of securing co-ordination is much less formidable in practice, 
in the British system, than might appear. The tradition of the corporate res- 
ponsibility of the cabinet (not quite the same thing as the constitutional doctrine 
of ‘collective responsibility’, which is really a device for securing the unity of 
a body of party leaders in face of their party and the opposition in parliament) 
pervades the whole machinery of government. It is particularly strong in the 
Administrative Class which is still, relatively speaking, small enough to be 
considered a unity. The tradition works informally rather than formally; 
the general method of transacting business is by collective discussion and by 
securing the maximum agreement before action is taken. It is precisely for 
this reason that the criticism is so often heard that in the civil service it is 
difficult to get a decision from any one person : decision-making in the civil 
service is a process, and action follows from agreement rather than fiat. 

The machine moves foward through a well-tried and well understood 
process of ‘working together’ rather than through a positive impetus from a 
single source. This, rightly or wrongly, is part of the method of British govern- 
ment as it has developed over the past 150 years. 


CONTROL OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


Primary responsibility for the control of a department rests with its minister. 
Only in the most exceptional circunastances will the cabinet interfere in matters 
of internal procedure, though the minister must, of course, satisfy the cabinet 
and in particular the prime minister (who appointed him) that he is, in general 
terms, conducting his department satisfactorily. He must retain the confidence 
of his colleagues, and he will be judged in this respect largely on his success or 
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failure in explaining and defending his department’s affairs in parliament. 
This is the true meaning of the so-called ‘doctrine of ministerial responsibility’. 
The minister is the formal link between the world of politics and the world of 
the permanent administration. He cannot, except where there has been dis- 
honesty or gross dereliction of duty, throw the blame publicly on his civil 
servants if anything goes wrong. The mistakes of the civil servant are the mis- 
takes of his minister, and, in the most important cases, of the cabinet itself. This 
is the theory, and it is salutary, for it concentrates democratic responsibility 
and makes it clearly visible. But the theory rests on a number of assumptions 
which are not easy to maintain as the pressure of public business grows. 

It is clear that the senior official must know a good deal about the ‘politics’ of 
his particular branch of the public service if he is to be a successful administra- 
tor: he must have a ‘feel’ for the personalities and factions in the political 
parties and groups in the State. But it is an accepted tradition of the British 
civil service that he must not allow his own political views to obtrude in his 
conduct of his minister’s affairs. In the words of a former Permanent Secretary 
of the Treasury, Sir Warren Fisher, ‘it is the unquestioned and unques- 
tionable duty of the civil servant to strive to carry out (his minister’s business) 
with precisely the same good will whether he agrees with it or not’. The 
possibility of a politically neutral higher civil service is denied in some coun- 
tries, notably in the United States; but the political and constitutional condi- 
tions which provide the ‘atmosphere’ in which administration is carried on 
will usually be found to be very different in those countries from those which 
prevail in Britain. In the Bristish system, the higher civil servant is isolated 
from direct political pressures from the legislature and interest groups in a 
way in which his counterpart in the United States is not. In spite of occasional 
misgivings and a few isolated instances which seem to prove the contrary, the 
system works well, though it is difficult to explain in a short paper why this 
should be so. 

It may be accepted that a senior official will not wittingly work to subvert 
his minister’s aims, but it cannot therefore be assumed that the minister is in 
complete control of his department. It is clear that the minister cannot hope 
to deal personally with more than a small fraction of the business of his office. 
It follows that, in one sense, the civil service ‘governs the country’. Can it 
also be said, in the words of Sir Ivor Jennings, that ‘the ministers control the 
process of government’? This is a comfortable doctrine, but is it true? The 
answer depends, in part, upon ministers and senior officials ‘knowing their 
place’ in the system. It is the job of the official to ‘know his minister’s mind’. 
He must be alert to see that neither he, nor as far as possible, any of his subord- 
inates, oversteps the bounds of general ministerial or cabinet policy, and in the 
absence of clear indications of such policy on a particular matter, to act as he 
believes the minister would wish him to act. He must know what business to 
put up to the minister for decision and what is not of sufficient importance to 
warrant the minister’s personal attention. In particular, he must sense what 
issues are likely to become matters of political controversy. None of this is 
easy to do: it requires long apprenticeship and a certain ‘flair’. 

The minister, for his part, should give a clear lead on major policy, should 
interfere little with departmental details, should give clear and unequivocal 
instructions when these are required, and should be prepared to defend his 
decisions, and the official actions which flow from them, before his ministerial 
colleagues and in the House. 
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The burden on all but a few ministers is now extremely heavy, though it 
varies in weight from department to department. In one or two departments 
the business is largely routine and raises comparatively few major policy issues, 
though these include some of the (numerically) very large departments which 
have daily dealings with the general public; others employ much smaller 
staffs but have very great responsibilities for policy; yet others are both very 
large and handle highly intricate policy matters covering a very wide range 
of functions. Indications are certainly not lacking that some departments are 
too big—in terms of size and geographical dispersion of staff, diversity of 
functions, weight of policy issues, or a combination of these factors—for 
ministerial control to be considered perfectly satisfactory. 

The whole problem is at present under consideration by an informal com- 
mittee appointed by the prime minister, Mr. Macmillan, yet it is not easy 
to see in what ways these burdens may be substantially lightened. An attempt 
has been made to reduce some of the load by appointing additional ‘junior 
ministers’-—parliamentary secretaries and ‘Ministers of State’. But the use of 
this device is limited. In the first place, it is limited by the need to maintain 
a proper balance in parliament between the size of ‘the ministry’ and the size 
of the government back benches: it would clearly be unsatisfactory for a 
‘Ministry’ to be so large that it completely dominated the majority party. In 
the second place, although junior ministers may be very useful to a minister in 
parliament and may also help him to carry some of the load of ‘extra-mural’ 
duties, such as public appearances at meetings, dinners, and other official 
functions, parliament tends to fix responsibility for official business on the 
minister alone; most ministers and higher civil servants are consequently 
reluctant to see any substantial delegation of powers. 

A second possibility is to break up the larger departments, but this would 
increase the number of ministers, and hence increase either the size of the 
cabinet or the number of ministers who must be left outside the cabinet, neither 
of which is desirable. It might also further complicate the problem of co-ordi- 
nation between departments. A more practical possibility would be to extend 
the practice (already familiar in British government, as the figures quoted 
earlier show) of ‘hiving off’ functions to independent boards or commissions, 
with the minister and his senior officials retaining control of major policy. 
This would be unlikely to find favour with parliament which has a traditional 
dislike of what Bagehot called ‘little centres of outlying authority’, as recent 
experience with the boards of the nationalized industries shows clearly enough. 


EXECUTIVE AND PARLIAMENT 


We have already referred to the relations between the executive and parlia- 
ment, in particular to the extent to which the executive now dominates the 
legislative process. This trend is widely deplored, not least by constitutional 
lawyers, and there is talk of ‘cabinet dictatorship’ and of ‘the passing of 
parliament’. It is unfortunate that the case should be so often spoiled by 
overstatement and by the use of arguments that are nothing but a thinly 
disguised attack on what Dicey would have called ‘collectivist’ policies. There 
are four main issues: the ‘muzzling’ of the private member, the haste with 
which legislation is put through parliament, the delegation of large sub- 
legislative powers to the executive, and the extent to which parliament 
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finds itself committed to policies before legislation is introduced, through the 
system of direct consultation between the executive and interest groups. 

There can be no doubt that the role of the private member has undergone 
a considerable change in recent years, more especially since 1939. Parliament 
became used in war-time to an atmosphere of crisis and was perhaps too ready 


| to defer to the demands of ‘strong government’. Then came the Labour Govern- 


ment of 1945 with a very large majority, committed to a heavy programme of 
party legislation which required a firm hand on procedure if it was to be put 
through in the life of a single parliament. It is not, therefore, very surprising 
that there should be complaints about the ‘impotence’ of the ordinary back- 
bencher. Nevertheless, this trend needs to be put into perspective. It is clear 
that the primary duty to criticize the executive now rests with the opposition. 
Itis equally clear that there has been no real attempt by successive governments 
to muzzle the opposition, as the figures showing the time allotted in each 
parliamentary session to government and opposition business respectively make 
clear. But the opposition is organized opposition: it has its whips and its party 
discipline as well as the government and it is almost as much a party ‘crime’ 
for an opposition back-bencher to vote against the opposition front bench as 
it is for the government back-bencher to vote against the government (in this 
sense the British Constitution is ‘front bench’ constitution). But this is not 
‘cabinet dictatorship’, it is ‘party dictatorship’. Even ‘party dictatorship’ 
may be a misleading term, for back-bench criticism can be expressed in other 
ways than by voting against the party leaders in the division lobbies: it can be, 
and is, expressed in party meetings, through the whips, and in the House itself 
and its committees. 

Where the parliamentary timetable is particularly crowded there may be 
insufficient time available for a thorough consideration of legislation and for 
all views to be expressed. This is a strong argument in favour of the greater use 
of parliamentary standing committees, which enable several important bills 
to be considered at the same time; it is also an argument against governments 
attempting too much at once. The problem of delegated legislation, on the 
other hand, admits of no such easy solution. Parliament nowadays grants 
immense powers to ministers (in effect, to their permanent officials) to make 
regulations and orders, and it does so, not because of shortage of time, but 
because such powers are necessary if the administration of important public 
services is to be flexible and quickly adaptable to changing circumstance. 
Potentially, there are grave dangers in this: the executive is concerned with 
the public good, and excessive zeal on the part of public officials in pursuit of 
the public good, no matter how well-intentioned they may be, may involve 
unnecessary hardship and even grave injustice to individuals unless there are 
adequate checks. The common complaint is that, at present, no such checks 
exist, either in parliament or in the courts. 

Ministerial orders (known generically as Statutory Instruments) must be 
laid before parliament: usually they may be annulled by a ‘prayer’, less fre- 
quently they must be affirmed by a resolution in both Houses before becoming 
operative. In either case the government may use its majority to force the regu- 
lation through. The Select Committee on Statutory Instruments does valuable 
work in drawing the attention of the House of Commons to any unusual use 
made by departments of their powers in drafting instruments, but is has no 
control over the policy which those instruments embody. 

Finally, a good deal of concern has been expressed about the effect on the 
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authority of parliament of the growth of advisory committees and of direct 
consultation between the executive and interest groups. We have seen that 
the executive now looks more and more outside parliament for advice on 
policy and administrative practice. Moreover, when important matters come 
before parliament it is by no means unusual for it to be told, in effect, that 
what the government proposes has been arrived at after long and carefi 
consultation with the interested parties, and that any change now may spoil 
the whole scheme—with the result that the entire process must start over again, 
Is it right, it is asked, that parliament—nominally the sovereign body—should 
be presented with a fait accompli? There is, nevertheless, something to be said 
on the other side, namely, that these developments supplement rather than 
supplant parliament. The job of parliament is to represent the general interest 
of the nation; to bring informed lay criticism to bear on government policy, 
It is not its job to represent special economic and vocational interests, nor to 
supply expert policy itself. It is arguable that an extension of the use of parlia. 
mentary select committees, with powers, on the French or American models, 
to consider policy and administration in detail, would immensely strengthen 
parliament and provide an answer to this and other dilemmas. It is certain 
that this would involve, not a mere modification of practice, but a profound 
change in the British system of government. 


THE EXECUTIVE AND THE COURTS 


It has been the historic function of the courts, as well as of parliament, to 
protect the individual citizen against the. abuse of executive power. As this 
power has grown, so has public concern lest individual rights should be over- 
ridden in the pursuit of public interest. As the recent report of the Committee 


on Administrative Tribunals and Enquiries (the Franks Committee) puts it: 
‘Administration must not only be efficient in the sense that the objectives of 
policy are securely attained without delay. It must also satisfy the general 
body of citizens that it is proceeding with reasonable regard to the balance 
bctween the public interest which it promotes and the private interest which 
it disturbs.’ There have been a number of incidents in recent years, of which the 
Crichel Down case was the most publicized, which have raised serious doubts 
as to whether this criterion is being fully satisfied, and it is significant that 
there has been a renewed interest in Britain in continental institutions such 
as the Conseil d’Etat, and the Swedish Justitieombudsman, which are designed 
to protect the liberties of the subject against official zeal. 

Four important issues are involved. In the first place, the changing balance 
of power between the executive and parliament has itself affected the balance 
between the executive and the courts. Constitutionally, parliament is sovereign, 
and the courts may not overturn anything properly done under an Act of 
Parliament; but the executive controls parliament in the way already described. 
If the courts upset an administrative action or interpret a statute in a manner 
not intended by the executive, the executive may get parliament to pass 
amending legislation which the courts must then accept. This does not mean, 
of course, that judicial control is altogether ineffective, for to do this the 
executive must justify its action before public opinion and before parliament. 

There is, secondly, the question of judicial control of delegated legislation. 
In one respect the courts are stronger here, for all delegated legislation is 
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subject to the doctrine of vires; that is to say, the courts may inquire whether 
in making the order or regulation the executive has followed the proper proced- 
ures laid down in the parent statute, and whether the order contains provisions 
which, in the opinion of the court, were not authorized. It may be, however, 
that powers are delegated in such wide terms that this control is evaded. 
Moreover, the courts have consistently refused to declare delegated legislation 
invalid because it infringes fundamental rights or is ‘unreasonable’. 

The third issue is that of ‘Crown privilege’. The process which precedes the 
taking of a decision, whether by the minister himself or by an official in the 
name of the minister, is normally privileged, that is, ‘Crown privilege’ is 
pleaded to exclude the production in court, or otherwise in public, of all 
the facts and arguments which entered into the decision. A minister may 
refuse to produce documents, including departmental files, in court if he thinks 
that to do so would be contrary to the public interest, or prejudicial to ‘the 
proper functioning of the public service’. There are strong grounds for believing 
that this privilege is sometimes abused; as a distinguished administrative 
lawyer has observed, ‘the Crown continues to use this power in circumstances 
where the public interest is not obvious and in such a way as to defeat the ends 
of justice’! The general argument used by the executive (apart from the very 
reasonable one that some disclosures would prejudice diplomatic relations 
or imperil public security) is, in effect, that if civil servants’ letters and minutes 
were to be put in evidence in court, officials would no longer express themselves 
candidly on paper and public business would be hindered; they would, more- 
over, cease to be anonymous and the very important principle of ministerial 
responsibility would be endangered. 

Some limited relaxations of the principle of ‘Crown privilege’ have recently 
been announced, after much pressure, and it is fairly certain that they will 
have to go further, particularly since the publication of the Franks Committee 
Report. 

The fourth, and final, issue is that of the growth of ‘administrative justice’. 
The rights and liabilities of the citizen are now increasingly decided not by 
the ‘ordinary courts of the land’ (as Dicey called them), but by administrative 
tribunals or by ‘the minister’, that is by civil servants. Disputes between 
citizen and citizen, between a citizen and a public authority, or between one 
public authority and another, may all be decided in this way, though in some 
instances the ‘ordinary’ courts are used. The system, if system it can be called, 
has grown in a haphazard way, and there is no consistent procedure. Increas- 
ing dissatisfaction with this state of affairs led to the setting-up in 1955 of 
the Committee on Administrative Tribunals and Enquiries. As its title implies 
the committee had no general powers to inquire into disputes between the 
citizen and the State but was restricted to those cases where formal machinery 
exists, outside the ordinary courts, for the hearing of grievances. 

The constitution of a special court, on the lines of the Conseil d’Etat, which 
would have general power to review executive actions, has long been advocated 
but has found little favour. The Franks Committee had two such proposals 
before it; one to establish a general administrative appeal tribunal outside 
the ordinary judicial system; the other to establish a special Administrative 
Division of the High Court. These proposals remain to be argued, for they lay 
outside the committee’s terms of reference. The tenor of the Franks Committee 


1. H. Street, Principles of Administrative Law, 1952. 
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Report is that the existing system of tribunals and inquiries should be improved 
in a number of particulars. If its recommendations are accepted the result 
will be to make these bodies less dependent on the executive than they are 
at present, to make them more ‘open’ (for example, to require public hearings, 
except in special cases and to require the publication of reasoned decisions), 
and to link them more closely to the judicial system. Such a result would be 
widely welcomed. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Roy C. Macripis 


A discussion of the role of the executive in the United States is in essence a 
discussion of the role and the growth of the Office of the President. Though 
it is true that the executive branch of the federal government has been trem- 
endously expanded because of the growth of the federal civil service, the 
development of hundreds of federal commissions, agencies, boards and public 
corporations, the constitutional prescription, ‘the executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States of America’ (Article II, Section 1) 
remains true. The President, despite the structural modifications that time and 
the needs of an industrial society have brought about in the organization of 
the executive branch, is today more than ever the focal point from which 
decisions and policies emanate and the ultimate point of reference for the 
purpose of assessing responsibility for the major national policies. 

The tasks of the President today are staggering, the roles he has to perform 
manifold. He has to supervise a sprawling administrative machine that has 
grown in haphazard fashion in the last decades;! he is the commander-in- 
chief and is responsible for formulating the broad objectives of the nation’s 
foreign policy and for the difficult task of combining the requirements of 
defence with foreign policy objectives; issues of domestic policy and particu- 
larly the problems arising from a rapidly expanding industrial society have to 
be assessed by him and plans made in advance; the President acts as the 
spokesman of more than a hundred million voters; he is the representative of 
the nation and the custodian of the public interest. This weight of responsibility 
is staggering in view of the nature of the decisions which often involve the well- 
being and the lives of the American people and many of their allies. Lend- 
lease, the decision to drop an atomic bomb to expedite the war against 
Japan, the production of the hydrogen bomb, the decision to counter the 


1. ‘... in 1789, Washington approved 27laws and 3 executive orders, while in 1955 President Eisenhower signed 
390 public laws, 490 private laws, 65 executive orders and 42 proclamations. Similarly, in 1789, Washington 
transmitted 20 military and 65 civilian aominations to the Senate, while in 1955 President Eisenhower trans- 
mitted 37,467 military and 3,219 civilian nominations. To pick another index, there were less than 1,000 
civilian and 1,300 military personnel in Washington’s time. On March 31, 1956, the grand total was no less than 

2,366,600 civilians and 2,879,000 military personnel .. .’, Robert E. Merriam, ‘The Bureau of the Budget as 

part of the President’s Staff’, in Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, ‘The Office of 

the American Presidency’, September 1956, pp. 15-23. 
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attack upon South Korea and not to attack the Chinese mainland, are some 
of the decisions made, for better or worse, by the President of the United 


States. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL SETTING 


The constitutional setting within which the President operates and in the 
context of which the presidency has grown has been the subject of numerous 
commentaries. The framers were imbued with the notion that too much 
government was a bad thing and that the concentration of too many powers 
in the hands of one organ was the very definition of tyranny. Separation of 
the judicial, legislative and executive powers into three independent organs 
was a protective machinery against despotism and the infringement of the 
rights of the individual. Underlying this assumption was, of course, the belief 
in a laissez-faire economic and social system. Within this framework the role 
of the President was defined ambiguously but there was an over-all commit- 
ment to guarantee in unequivocal terms his independence and to give him 
adequate powers to protect himself against the legislature which had a tendency, 
the framers had reason to believe, to draw all powers into its vortex. The 
executive was conceived more as a brake than a spark-plug; more as an anti- 
dote to legislative omnipotence than as an organ of legislative initiative and 
leadership. 

These assumptions, however, because they were so prevalent at the time, 
were spelled out only in a few lines. The President is vested with ‘the executive 
power’. He is the commander-in-chief; he makes treaties (which have to be 
confirmed by two-thirds of the Senate); he nominates, with the advice and 
the consent of the Senate, ‘public ministers, consuls, judges of the Supreme 
Court’ and other officials, as may be provided by law. He ‘shall from time to 
time give the Congress information of the state of the Union and recommend 
to their consideration measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient’ ; 
he may convene a special session of Congress; he can veto legislation, but his 
veto may be overridden by two-thirds of the two houses, and finally ‘he shall 
take care that the laws are faithfully executed’. These are the most relevant 
provisions of the Constitution to which we should add the fact that the President 
cannot be removed from office except by impeachment—a procedure that 
has been used only once, and then without success. 

The brevity and ambiguity of the constitutional provisions are in a sense 
the explanation of their placidity and adaptability to new conditions. What 
did the framers exactly mean for instance when they vested ‘the executive 
power’ in a President? Were the powers given to the President enumerated in 
alimitative manner or only as part of the functions that constitute the totality 
of the ‘executive power’? Where, precisely, did legislative power end and 
executive power begin? It was for future generations and presidents to write 
into the constitutional document their own interpretation of the role of the 
office and give to the constitutional text a new meaning.” The trend has been 
unmistakeably in the direction of the expansion of presidential functions 
—notably those of national leadership and decision-making—and the assump- 





1, See some of the major works listed at the end of this essay. 
2. Small, Presidential Interpretations of the Presidency. 
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tion of new roles. It is therefore to the presidency as it has developed today tt 
that we shall turn our attention in order to give a general picture of its position b 
and role in the American political system. 


THE ‘ROLES’ OF THE PRESIDENT v 


The most striking characteristic of the presidency is the combination of the C 
great number of roles it performs—a combination that is unparallelled in 
any other political system in the world. Indeed, the concern of the framers 
with the separation of powers seems, in retrospect, somewhat amusing, and Fj, 
the combination of new powers and new roles in the hands of the President 
appears today to some lawyers just as much of a threat to the principles of a 
democratic polity as did the potential concentration of powers in the hands of 
the legislature to the original framers. It is also something of a paradox that J 4, 
the most important factors that make it difficult for the presidency to become 


transformed into a plebiscitary dictatorship—the two-party system and the i 
great attachment of the American people to the Supreme Court and its right 0% 
to scrutinize the constitutionality of all acts of the federal government—were F ,, 
either unforeseen or not clearly envisaged by the framers. 

pl 


Chief of State. The President of the United States is the ceremonial head of the 
State and is comparable to the French President of the Republic or the British Fg; 
Crown. He receives foreign ambassadors and heads of foreign States. In this 
capacity he is neutral—above party politics—embodying the dignity of the F g 
State. i 


Commander-in-chief. The President is the commander-in-chief of all the armed F 5. 
forces of the United States. This position, however, is not a symbolic one as F 
is the case with the chiefs of State in most parliamentary systems, but real. The 
President makes personal decisions that are mandatory upon every officer, 
every commander, every Army, Navy and Air official or staff agency in Washing- 
ton or in the field. He is responsible for the preparedness of the armed forces, 
their equipment, their strategic deployment and their offensive or defensive 
posture. He is responsible for long-range plans and for the appointment of 
high-ranking officers to responsible positions of command. It was President 
Roosevelt who appointed a lieutenant-colonel as commander of the American 
forces in Europe and it was President Truman who removed General Mac- 
Arthur from his position of command in Korea. In every instance, the President 
makes both long-term and short-term decisions of a military character in the 
light of many factors—domestic and foreign—whose relative importance he 
is in a position to assess. 





















Foreign policy negotiator. As is the case with his military role, the President is by 
not only responsible for but actually sets out the broad objectives of the nation’s J 4 
foreign policy in time of war or peace. One need only recall in this connexion 

such illustrations as Wilson’s fourteen points, his ill-fated efforts in favour of Jp, 






American participation in the League of Nations, Roosevelt’s direct negotia- 
tions in Cairo, Teheran, Quebec and Yalta and the responsibility he bears for 
the policy of the unconditional surrender of Germany, or President Truman's 
participation at Potsdam and his responsibility for the Truman Doctrine and 
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THE ROLE OF THE EXECUTIVE IN THE MODERN STATE 


the Marshall Plan. The transition from the ‘Big stick’ policy to a good neigh- 
bour policy in Latin America corresponds to a shiftin presidential policy. There 
is in fact no major aspect of American foreign policy since World War I which 
was not conceived by the President or which did not receive its definitive 
formulation by him. The role of the Senate, so potent until the end of World 
War I, appears to have been weakened. 


Custodian of the public interest. The President, more than any other government 
organ, speaks on behalf of the nation and is presumed to act in accordance 
with what he considers the national interest to be. Given the manner in which 
he is elected, he represents a constituency which can be’ identified with the 
nation—whereas both the House and the Senate are often presumed to repre- 
sent local and state interests. If the latter represent the particularistic aspects 
of federalism, the President reflects its unitary and national aspects. He is, 
therefore, expected to be particularly resistant to local pressures and interest 
groups and, when he speaks or acts, to transcend them in terms of a broader 
synthesis. He is expected to veto legislation that confers special benefits on 
particular groups or sections of the country. Every president, for instance, is 
expected to veto, even if it is a matter of form, Veterans’ Bonus legislation, 
and even a president like Eisenhower who showed a marked sympathy for 
private enterprise, vetoed, in the name of states’ rights, legislation that 
conferred privileges on various gas and electric companies in a manner that 
did not adequately safeguard the national interest. 


Opinion-forming Role. Presidential pronouncements and policies attract public 
attention and tend to form public opinion. Through a number of media of 
communication at his disposal—the press conference, the radio and more 
recently the television—the President focuses the attention of the nation on 
certain issues. In this sense, he performs the function that political parties 
and parliamentary debates perform elsewhere. He clarifies issues and marshals 
opinion in one direction or another. He becomes, in the words in which Lowell 
defined the proper function of a political party, a ‘broker of ideas’. 


Manager-in-chief. The President’s duty to see to it that the laws are faithfully 
executed makes him the head of the administrative apparatus of the federal 
government. All agencies, whose function is the execution of legislation and the 
performance of services according to law, operate under his supervision. It 
is for the President to make certain that everything is being done efficiently and 
expeditiously. It is for him, ultimately, to preserve the high standards of 
competence and efficiency prescribed by law and to see to it that the lines of 
communication between the various offices are smooth and that inferior- 
superior relations are maintained in a manner that ensures speedy service and 
compliance with the law of the land. It is, finally, for the President to proceed, 
by virtue of the delegation of power anthorized in a number of Reorganization 
Acts, to various structural modifications of the executive branch. 


Party leader. The President is the leader of one of the political parties, under 
whose label he has run for election. He is therefore a partisan figure, in charge 
of the machinery of his Party, responsible for its programme and deeply 
concerned with its political welfare and electoral strength. He makes a constant 
effort to associate his leadership and his policies with his party and in Burkian 
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terms to identify the party he leads with the national interest that he trie to 
promote. In most cases, he has a commanding position within the party 
and over the party leaders, since many of the latter know that their re-election 
often depends on his popularity and on the people’s over-all reaction to 
his programme. This has been the case with both the Democratic and the 
Republican Parties under the leadership of Franklin Roosevelt and President 
Eisenhower respectively. The last constitutional amendment, which prevents 
a president from running for a third term, may have for effect to undermine 
his position as party leader during his second term in office and reduce his 
prestige among members of his party in the Congress. But even so, the President 
will have many opportunities to influence their conduct and to lead the party 
in a direction that reflects best his own political philosophy and programme. 


Policy-formulation. As we have already noted with reference to the presidential 
role in foreign-policy making and as commander-in-chief, the President formu- 
lates broad policy objectives. This is true for every conceivable aspect of 
domestic policy. He tends to be today almost the sole policy initiator. Since 
the presidency of Franklin Roosevelt, all major policies have been initiated 
or formulated by the President, while the role of Congress has been limited to 
that of careful review and emendation, often important, but generally opera- 
ting within the context and the confines of the presidential policy formula. 


The above gives us a somewhat schematic categorization of the most significant 
roles played by the President in the system. It isillustrative, however, of the 
burdens of the office and the great skill required for the performance of the 
various roles involved, especially since some appear to be mutually exclu- 
sive. It is indicative at the same time of the sheer physical inability of the 
President to perform them without aid and advice. It is not surprising therefore 
that since World War I, and more particularly in the last 25 years, there has 
been a uniform trend towards establishing an Office of the Executive compri- 
sing official secretaries and assistants to the President, staff agencies and advi- 
sory boards, for the purpose of informing him, providing him with facts and 
figures, suggesting policy alternatives and in general aiding in the formation 
of policy and the making of long-range plans. In fact, the most characteristic 
phenomenon in the development of the presidency has been its institutionaliza- 
tion—the development of permanent administrative bureaus that are today 
an integral part of the Office. The latter has grown into an impressive adminis- 
trative machine comprising more than 3,000 persons. We shall discuss its 
functions in greater detail in connexion with the most important role of the 
presidency—the formulation of policy and the making of decisions. 


POLICY-FORMULATION AND DECISION-MAKING 


We have already mentioned a number of presidential functions and roles, 
especially with reference to foreign policy, over-all strategy and legislative 
initiative, these we shall now group together in the broader category of policy- 
formulation and decision-making. Constitutionally, the instruments available 
to the President for the initiation and formulation of policy appear rather limi- 
ted, but many presidents have given them a wide interpretation in order to 
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THE ROLE OF THE EXECUTIVE IN THE MODERN STATE 


meet the needs of the time. The President’s annual ‘state of the union’ message, 
which until the end of the nineteenth century was a document involving 
general suggestions on a great number of issues to which Congress did not 
pay particular attention, has become today one of the most important ins- 
truments of legislative planning commanding the attention of the public and 
almost the exclusive preoccupation of the Congress. In his address, the Presi- 
dent, after outlining the tasks ahead, promises to submit to Congress specific 
legislative proposals on specific issues. A great number of such legislative pro- 
posals are addressed to Congress in the course of the year in the form of 
special messages accompanied by specific legislative proposals. Secondly, 
the preparation of the budget and the formulation of the annual statement of 
expenditures and revenue has become exclusively an executive document 
prepared by the Bureau of the Budget, the Treasury and the President in 
close co-operation with every branch and agency of the executive. The budget 
is supplemented today by the annual Economic Report submitted by the Presi- 
dent to Congress, giving a picture of the national economy, formulating broad 
objectives of achievement and embodying specific proposals for legislation. 
Thirdly, through a number of other agencies operating at the executive office 
level, the President is constantly in a position to know the needs for domestic 
legislation covering a variety of issues—highway construction, housing, aid to 
medical schools, extension of social security and the like—and to make specific 
recommendations for legislation to Congress. 

Every year, then, the major issues that Congress debates are the measures 
that are thought out by the President and his aids. Congressional debate and 
review revolves around what has become known as the ‘President’s pro- 
gramme’. Every type of legislation enacted by Congress involves also delegation 
of powers to the President to implement the act by executive orders which 
often have a quasi-legislative character. Although delegation is much more 
carefully circumscribed than it is in Great Britain and particularly in France, 
it constitutes a growing instrument—especially in times of crisis and war— 
of presidential policy-making. The freedom of the President to modify the 
tariff, for instance, within certain limits established by the Congress, is of 
particular significance not only for domestic economic policy but for foreign 
policy also. 

We are confronted, therefore, with a major development in the American 
political system—the development of a presidential programme involving 
every aspect of policy. Such a development, as we have pointed out, has brought 
about a major structural change in the organization of the presidency—its 
institutionalization. 


The Institutionalization of the Presidency 


Until 1939, the President’s office was composed of the President and a few 
personal assistants and aids.! The work of policy formulation so vigorously 
undertaken by Franklin Roosevelt was carried out by him and his personal 
associates (his ‘brains trust’), with only some members of his official cabinet 
participating. It was only after the Reorganization Act of 1939 that the Presi- 
dent was given specific bureaus and agencies that operate directly under 





1. McKinley was the first president to have an ‘official’ secretary; Coolidge, as late as 1925, had two but could not 
quite keep them busy. 
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him and assist him in a deliberative, fact-finding and co-ordinating capacity, 
Since 1939 the development has continued so that an Executive Office has 
now grown over and above the cabinet and the various agencies of the execu- 
tive branch, including of course the top civil servants. It comprises today the 
following agencies: 

The White House Staff. This consists of a number of personal secretaries to 
whom have been added six official secretaries responsible to the President for 
co-ordinating and liaison functions with the press, Congress, the Civil Service 
and important planning and policy-formulating agencies. 

A Cabinet Secretary, who attends all cabinet meetings, keeps minutes and pre- 
pares the agenda for cabinet meetings under the supervision of the President 
and his official secretary. 

The Bureau of the Budget—a key agency responsible for the preparation of 
the annual estimates, the clearing of all executive orders, the preparation of 
veto messages for the President, the scrutiny of all legislative measures as 
they are finally enacted by Congress and the preparation of plans for the 
reorganization of the executive branch of the government. Thus, the Bureau 
plays an important role not only in financial policy, but also in legislation and 
legislative planning. Composed of permanent civil servants of high calibre 
and long experience, it can resist in the name of the President, pressures that 
come from the various interest groups and from the individual departments 
and agencies that press for special recognition and special appropriations. 

The Council of Economic Advisers. Established by the Employment Act of 
1946, the Council of Economic Advisers, headed by three presidential appoin- 
tees, is responsible for the study of the national economy, the preparation of 
short-term and long-term plans, the drafting of the Economic Report submit- 
ted annually to Congress by the President. The report provides Congress with 
a general picture of the national economy and economic trends and suggests 
legislative measures to meet new needs as they are envisaged.! 

The National Security Council. Established by the National Security Act of 
1947, the council is a staff agency whose composition is flexible and whose 
main function is to co-ordinate the activities of all agencies and departments 
concerned with ‘national security’ and to formulate in the light of changing 
conditions broad objectives and plans on all matters related to national secu- 
rity. The council is presided by the President or the Vice-President and holds 
frequent meetings. It is composed of the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Chief of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and of such other top officials of the executive branch as are invited to attend 
its meetings. Given the importance of national security and defence, the 
National Security Council has become the most important staff and co- 
ordinating agency of the federal government. It is a restricted Cabinet Com- 
mittee or, more exactly, a peace-time ‘war cabinet’, that is responsible for the 
formulation of over-all policies not only for defence and foreign policy but 
also for economic policy, levels of economic activity, investment, stockpiling 
and the like. Assisted by the Central Intelligence Agency and the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, it is a permanent policy-formulating body. Its recom- 
mendations and suggestions carry great weight with the President. 

The Cabinet. The cabinet is not properly speaking a part of the Executive 








1. For more details on the Bureau of the Budget and t he Council of Economic Advisers, see International Social 
Science Bulletin 1956, Vol. VIII, No. 2, pp. 273-86. 
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Office and its role in policy-formulation, unlike that of the cabinet in parlia- 
mentary systems, has not been traditionally very important. Today it is even 
less so. With the exceptions of key cabinet members—Treasury, Defense and 
State—the heads of the departments are primarily administrators in charge 
of the implementation of policy and the running of their departments. Cabinet 
deliberation clearly indicates the dilution, one might say, of the cabinet’s 
collective entity, since close on 50 per cent of those who attend ‘cabinet meet- 
ings’ are not cabinet members but represent various agencies of the Executive 
Office or the executive branch in general. 

Civil Service. The same may be said of the role of the civil service in policy- 
making and policy-initiation. It, like the departments, has been overshadowed 
by what Professor Stephen K. Bailey calls the President’s ‘political executives”! 
—the officials who staff the key positions of the Executive Office and who are 
not, with the exception of the officials of the Bureau of the Budget, permanent 
civil servants. They come from all professions—for temporary duty as presi- 
dential appointees—from the armed services, the bar, the universities and 
unsuccessful political campaigns. There are more than one thousand such 
top officials today and they are the ones who participate very actively in 
policy-formulation and planning. They are the eyes and the ears, of the Presi- 
dent, and occasionally, his brain. Their turn-over is high, but apart from this, 
they constitute what may be considered to be the closest approximation the 
American system can offer to the British administrative class. Whether it 
will be feasible or even practicable to attribute to these officials permanent 
civil service status is a moot point. 

This sketchy account gives a general picture of the organization of the 
Executive Office and of the institutions through which the President exercises 
today his role of policy formulation and initiation and decision-making. Policy 
emanates today from a large bureaucratic apparatus comprising the President, 
a number of agencies and hundreds of officials, and requires an intensive 
deliberative effort. The preparation of the budget, of the ‘state of the union’ 
message, of specific presidential messages, legislative proposals and veto 
messages takes place in an institutionalized manner. The decision to dispatch 
the fleet in the Eastern Mediterranean, to encourage or not the Hungarian 
rebellion, to keep the Seventh Fleet close to the Chinese waters, are decisions 
made in the light of a continuous and careful study and assessment of the 
available factors and data against the background of broad policy objectives 
and commitments. The institutionalization of the presidency corresponds 
to an institutionalized pattern of thought in which presidential discretion 
operates only when all data has been made available and policy suggestions 
formulated. By the same token, this kind of institutionalized thinking reduces 
presidential discretion to a minimum. The office becomes in a sense detached 
from the President and may finish by overshadowing him in the same manner 
in which it has overshadowed the cabinet. 


Devolution of Presidential Tasks 


The role of the President and his office in policy formulation and policy 
planning has necessitated the devolution of many of the tasks he was supposed 
to perform personally to subordinate officials or agencies. A special act of 


t. See Professor Bailey’s very good essay, ‘The President and His Political Executives’, in Annals, op, cit., pp. 24-36. 
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Congress, passed in 1950, allowed the President himself to delegate by executive 
order to other officials functions that were given to him by statute. Since then, 
some sixty executive orders have been issued assigning some of the presidential 
duties to subordinate officials. At the same time, some presidents, and notably 
President Eisenhower, have been relying upon the Vice-President for the 
performance not only of some of the ceremonial functions of the office but 
also of important policy-making and co-ordinating functions. It may well 
be that in the future this will become standard practice so that the assumption 
of some functions by the Vice-President will give relief to the President and 
will allow him to devote his time and energy exclusively to his broad policy. 
making and planning duties. 


THE TASKS OF LEADERSHIP 


The institutionalization of the presidency reflects the basic needs of a society 
in which the complexity of issues that press for decision and choice can no 
longer be encompassed by one man. Decision-making tends to become organ- 
ized and routinized. But when the various bureaus have surveyed a problem 
and have attempted to relate it to the exigencies of national security and 
defence, when concrete suggestions for action have been prepared by the 
President’s ‘political executives’, it is for the President and the President alone 
to make the decision and assume full responsibility for it. Mr. Harry Truman 
put this in the following terms: ‘I was always aware of the fact that not all my 
advisers looked at the problem in the same manner. This was nothing unusual 
of course. It is the job of the military planners to consider all matters first and 
always in the light of military considerations. The diplomat’s approach is 
—or in any case should be—determined by considerations of our relations to 
other nations. The Secretary of the Treasury thinks in terms of budget and 
taxes. Except for the members of his personal staff, each presidential adviser 
has and should have a departmental outlook.’ 

The President remains, therefore, according to Mr. Truman, the ultimate 
point of reference for the making of over-all decisions. The same thought is 
expressed in the story of the young official who gave Franklin Roosevelt nine 
absolutely valid reasons in favour of a certain course of action only to see it 
rejected because, as President Roosevelt reportedly put it, the tenth and best 
reason was that he was the President and had to decide. Lincoln adopted a 
similar attitude in a cabinet meeting when he found that all the cabinet 
members favoured a policy to which he was opposed: ‘Seven ayes one nay, the 
nays have it’, 

The President, despite the development of his office and his many advisers, 
continues to be a very lonely figure. It is for him to translate the policies 
adopted by his staff into formulas that are accepted by the public; it is also 
for him more than for anybody else, to attempt to make decisions in the light 
of public opinion; it is for him to try to convince the public of the rightness 
of his position, or to face popular disapproval. Even more, the weight of respon- 
sibility that he bears often transcends considerations of popular approval and 
disapproval. It concerns the preservation of over-all values only dimly perceived 
by the public. The President’s conscience in all vital decisions is probably the 
most important constituency to which he has to refer! At the same time, it is 
for the President to establish between himself and the public those intangible 
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bonds of trust and identification that are the essence of leadership. This is all 
saying, of course, that the President continues to remain, despite the routiniz- 
ation of many of the functions of his office, a ‘charismatic’ figure. 

The qualities required for such a role are difficult to define and the character- 
istics of leadership change with changing conditions. But they can be summed 
up, I believe, very simply as the ability to take decisions, to assume full respons- 
ibility for them and to be able to evoke the participation and the loyalty of 
large masses of people intheirimplementation. This is the task of the presidency. 
Through his party, through direct appeals to the public, through his press 
conferences and, at election time and on other occasions, through his appear- 
ance before large audiences, the President attempts to fashion and refashion 
those bonds of trust that will evoke support. He alone can speak of his policies 
and his programme and he alone will bear, in case of failure, the brunt of 
popular disfavour. Franklin Roosevelt’s appeals in the depths of the depression 
to the imaginativeness and know-how of the American people and his determ- 
ination to put an end to the incongruity of misery and starvation in the most 
productive country of the world and later on his efforts to create a current of 
public opinion against the Axis powers are among the best illustrations of 
presidential leadership that one can give. 


The President and Congress 


The foregoing remarks indicate that presidential initiative in policy matters 
has taken precedence over congressional initiative. Since the days of Theodore 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson the role of the presidency in policy formul- 
ation has grown until the notion that a presidential programme must reach 
Congress before the latter begins to deliberate is now generally accepted even 
among the congressional leaders. In 1955, President Eisenhower’s ‘state of the 
union’ message included the following recommendations for legislation: 
higher minimum wages, lower tariffs, reduced draft calls, higher federal 
salaries, more irrigation dams, flexible farm price supports, subsidies for 
medical schools and for health insurance, Taft-Hartley law changes, relaxation 
of immigration restrictions, the right to vote for 18-year-olds, aid for public 
schools, more public housing, aid for small-scale farmers. This is quite an 
impressive and detailed list constituting the presidential ‘programme’ which, 
in the course of the year, will become articulated in specific messages providing 
for specific legislative measures. The deliberations of Congress begin when 
these measures are submitted to it. 

This is not to say that Congress has lost its legislative role. All presidential 
messages and suggestions continue to go, naturally, before the appropriate 
congressional committees; hearings continue to be held; amendments are 
introduced and serious modifications to the presidential legislative proposals 
are brought about. It is simply to emphasize that the general policy-orientation 
and the initial impulse come from the President. 

A great number of techniques have been developed to bridge the separation 
between the legislature and the executive and to make it possible for president- 
ial measures to receive legislative support in a manner that tends to reflect a 
co-operative spirit rather than an antagonism between the two branches of 
the government. The organization of the two parties in Congress is much more 
articulate than that of some parties in parliamentary systems—particularly 
in France. Despite their proverbial parochialism and their lack of discipline the 
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American political parties are after all only two and the groups into which 
they are subdivided fairly clearly discernible. Majority and minority leaders 
are elected and the President holds frequent meetings with them. The rules 
of the House of Representatives make it possible to expedite legislative business, 
and the traditional independence of the members of the Senate is also begin- 
ning to be curbed by the development of rules and practices that make it 
increasingly difficult for a small group of senators to resist the decisions of the 
majority. Party leadership remains a potent weapon in the hands of a President 
who knows how to use it and the judicious use of patronage continues to play 
an important role in eliciting senatorial support and much-needed votes. If and 
when Congress and the President find themselves at loggerheads over a parti- 
cular issue, as was recently the case with President Eisenhower’s budget, the 
President will use a number of weapons to force the compliance of Congress, 
He may call Congress into a special session—a practice that tends to draw 
attention to the presidential policy and shift responsibility to Congress; he may 
threaten not to support actively the re-election of certain recalcitrant senators 
or congressmen, a threat which will carry considerable weight, especially when 
the popularity of the President is great. Even more important, he will use his 
press conferences and radio and television addresses to create public opinion 
in favour of his programme. In addition he will exploit the various formal and 
informal channels of communication between him and the congressional 
leaders. 

Moreover stable channels of communication between the executive and 
Congress exist and are being used constantly. The functional committees of 
Congress, dreaded for so long by the executive, constitute such channels if 
skilfully used. The meetings between the President and the leaders of the 
majority and the minority provide an opportunity to clear up differences and 
to bring about co-operation. So much emphasis has been put in the past, 
particularly because of the writings of Woodrow Wilson who happened to be a 
professor of government, upon the inherent opposition between the President 
and Congress and the hostile posture of congressional committees that we often 
forget the tremendous amount of work and legislation that is carried out in 
committees and thanks to the constant contacts between the committees and 
the corresponding officials of the executive branch. The procedure is slow, 
time-wasting and often extremely irritating for the members of the executive 
branch, who dislike seeing their measures and their bills scrutinized closely 
and modified. But it also provides safeguards against executive arbitrariness 
and an unparallelled instrument of executive-legislative co-operation. 


Limitations on the Presidency 


The presentation we have given, it may be contended, tends to give a rather 
schematic view of the nature and characteristics of presidential leadership. 
It is true that for the broad issues of policy presidential initiative and leadership 
are of crucial importance and in this sense nobody can dispute the growing 
ascendency of the office and its occupant. On the other hand, more than in any 
other political system, the American Chief Executive finds his powers circum- 
scribed either by constitutional provisions or by legislative enactments or by 
conventions and practices that have developed. There are the obvious limit- 
ations that derive from the principle of the separation of powers. The President 
cannot dissolve Congress and take an issue before the electorate. As a leader 
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of his party he finds that, despite the weapons he possesses, he is often unable to 
win the support of senators and congressmen who belong to it. Even when 
he has the whole-hearted support of the Congress in the enactment of major 
legislative proposals the Supreme Court may and does intervene in the name 
of the Constitution to set them aside, as happened so often in the early years 
of Franklin Roosevelt’s administration. The federal structure of the system 
imposes substantive limitation upon the scope and character of presidential 
policy and leadership, even when the latter is supported by Congress. In 
most cases the resources available to the federal government will assure the 
President of the co-operation of the states in the implementation of policies 
of national import such as unemployment compensation, the building of 
highways, housing and education. But the very effort to secure co-operation is 
a difficult one and calls for concessions to the states. 

There are other limitations that derive from different sources. One is the 
limitation inherent in the nature of the office we have described and in the 
size of the executive branch. The federal executive has become too big. Even 
the strongest and most energetic President is unable to view it as a whole 
and to manipulate it for the achievement of given objectives. The sheer 
physical size of the executive engenders a sort of pluralism in which various 
departments and agencies attain semi-autonomous status and pursue their 
own policies and objectives without any clear reference to a common policy, 
and quite often in conflicting directions. The Bureau of the Budget and the 
Treasury do not always see eye to eye and the Federal Reserve Board may 
disagree with both. The Army, the Navy and the Air Force may pursue 
different policies with respect to methods of warfare and equipment. The State 
Department may disagree with Mr. Stassen who in turn is reputed to have the 
confidence of the President. In other words, even at the highest level of the 
executive branch involving cabinet members and the President’s ‘political 
executives’, uniformity of outlook is far from being the rule and the effort 
to co-ordinate various points of view and activities implies a constant and at 
times self-defeating effort. 

This situation is aggravated by a second factor that derives from statutory 
enactments. Ever since the turn of the century the need for federal regulation 
of a number of economic activities has led Congress to establish a number 
of Independent Regulatory Commissions. There are a great number of such 
commissions today, the most important being the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and the Security and Exchange Commission. Their functions are to issue 
orders and regulations covering wide areas of social and economic relations 
—trade, labour relations, broadcasting and television, the issuance of stock 
by private companies, the preservation of free competition—and to adjudicate 
claims. Their role is partly legislative and partly judicial. It is, however, a 
peculiarity of the American federal government that such commissions do not 
form an integral part of the executive branch. They are established to imple- 
ment congressional legislation and are placed beyond the control of the 
President. The latter may appoint the various commissioners, as provided by 
law, with the advice and consent of the Senate, but cannot remove them 
without ‘cause’. As a result they often pursue a policy that is not compatible 
with the President’s point of view, his directives or his urgings. 

So, either because of the sheer size of the federal executive or because there 
exist within it independent units with important regulatory powers, the 
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impulse and the direction that should emanate from the presidency are often 
thwarted. They become diffused so as to allow for the existence of multiple 
and often diverse centres of policy-making and direction. By the same token, 
multiple centres of power develop within the executive, and this multiplicity 
is only accentuated by the separation of powers in which the legislature and 
the judiciary are by virtue of their constitutional position autonomous centres 
of power. The most powerful executive in the world often therefore finds his 
will diverted, his impulse paralyzed and his policies emasculated by the 
members of his own office and by the executive branch he directs. Suggestions 
for reform advocating the placing of all the independent regulatory commissions 
directly under the various departments and hence under the President have 
been resisted. But even if the envisaged reforms were to be realized, the 
very size and complexity of the executive branch would remain the primary 
reason for the existence of multiple centres of power and attraction. Like 
Kutuzov’s army in Tolstoy, the federal executive has become too big and too 
complex to be brought under a single command and to allow of a 


1. See President’s Committee Report on Administrative Management. 
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permanently neat relationship between command and execution, policy 
and realization. 


REFERENCES 


Some of the most important works on the office of the President are: Edward 
Corwin, The Presidency: Office and Powers; Clinton Rossiter, The Presidency; 
S. Hyman, The American President ; Pendleton Herring, Presidential Leadership. 
The issue of the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science : 
‘The Office of the American Presidency’, September 1956, is also a very useful 
source of reference. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


J. DyJorpjevié 


STATUS AND ROLE OF THE EXECUTIVE ORGANS DURING THE FIRST STAGE OF 
YUGOSLAVIA’S POLITICAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Executive Organs during the Period of Formation of the New State 


The Yugoslav State as it is today came into being and was gradually built up 
during the national liberation struggle of the Yugoslav peoples which developed 
into a popular socialist revolution (1941-45). That period also witnessed the 
establishment of the executive authority in general and the federal executive 
authority in particular. The National Liberation Committee, constituted 
in accordance with the decision of the Yugoslav peoples’ representative 
revolutionary body, known as the Yugoslav Anti-Fascist National Libe- 
ration Council, or AVNOJ, was the Federation’s first form of executive 
authority. 

The political doctrine reflected in AVNOJ’s decisions on constitutional 
questions (dating from 1943) gave particular importance to the fact that the 
National Committee was the executive organ of Yugoslavia’s supreme repre- 
sentative body, which had ‘entrusted’ the executive and administrative func- 
tions of authority to it. The National Committee was in fact the main political 
organ and the motive force behind the State authority during the period preced- 
ing the adoption of the first Yugoslav Constitution (of 31 January 1946). 
In the Yugoslav revolution, as in other revolutions, concentration of political 
power was one of the vital conditions for the victory of the revolution and the 
introduction of a new State system. This concentration of power was achieved 
in the case of Yugoslavia’s first revolutionary government by vesting it with 
‘executive and administrative functions of authority’ or, more exactly, with 
the entire executive function of authority at all its levels and in all its 
aspects. 

The National Committee was a government along traditional ‘cabinet’ lines. 
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It was a council of commissars, and later of ministers, each member of which 
headed a branch of the administration initially known as a commissariat and 
later (in 1944) as a ministry. The first Yugoslav Government, through the 
functions it assumed, was not only the prime mover within the State structure 
but was also the body responsible for taking political initiatives and making 
political decisions, although it is true that it exercised these functions within 
the framework of a system which did not merely formulate and recognize the 
principle of the executive power’s responsibility to the national representative 
Assembly but tried to apply it in practice; its political initiatives and decisions 
had always to be based on laws or other legal enactments passed by the Assem- 
bly. 


The Executive Authority under the 1946 Constitution, and its Functions in Practice 


That conception of the status and role of the federal executive organs persisted 
in the Yugoslav Constitution of 1946, which defined the Government as the 
supreme executive and administrative organ within the legal framework of the 
Federal Republic. 

In accordance with that conception, the Constitution left the Government 
and the several ministries wide scope for initiative and the exercise of authority, 
The Government was not only the organ of supreme control, the central 
administration: it could also promulgate enactments having the force of law 
(nor did it fail to use that power in practice). 

These two fundamental functions of the Federal Government appear highly 
typical in the context of the social, economic and political changes which 
occured during the life of the first Constitution (1946-53). 

The main function of the executive organs during that period was to admin- 
ister the national economy on the basis of the transfer to the State of ownership 
of the means of production—a function progressively assumed by the executive 
authority under nearly all socialist régimes but a very important one where the 
situation is marked by a radical change in the system of ownership. 

The administration of the economy and of economic development invariably 
leads to an extension of the other functions of the executive authority—the 
administration of such varied social activities as education, culture, science, 
social and public services, etc., and the State thus becomes the organizer and 
administrator of practically the whole range of social activities, these functions 
being exercised through its executive organs. 

In Yugoslavia, the Government took over an increasingly large proportion 
of those functions of regulating basic social relations, on the basis of regulations 
having the force of law which the National Assembly authorized it to issue 
more and more often during that period. This delegation of authority, though 
initially justified, had the effect of considerably circumscribing the role and 
importance of the supreme national representative body and enlarging those 
of the supreme executive authority, and hence of executive authority in general. 


Contradiction resulting from the Status and Role of the Executive Authority during the 
Period 1946-53 


The fulfilment by the executive authority of the above-mentioned role, which 
it continued to fulfil during the period of Yugoslavia’s socio-political and 
constitutional development described in the foregoing paragraphs, was at 
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once a necessity and a political danger. It was a necessity because of the actual 
socio-economic and political circumstances in which the new State system was 
founded and became consolidated, with the progressive severance of all links 
with the former backward and centralized capitalist system under which the 
Yugoslav peoples had lived from 1918 to 1941. The Yugoslavia of that period 
had been an economically underdeveloped country based on a primitive 
agrarian economy of a predominantly small-holding nature and on the exploi- 
tation of her national wealth and manpower by foreign capitalists, as well as by 
national capitalists with the instincts and mentality peculiar to primitive 
accumulation. Given this social and economic background, the conflicts 
between the various Yugoslav peoples became more and more exacerbated and 
were exploited by their national bourgeoisies for their own ends. The antago- 
nism between the State authority and the people became acute under these 
conditions—the vast majority of the people being deprived of elementary rights 
and fundamental democratic institutions, especially after the abrogation of the 
comparatively democratic Constitution of 1921. 

During the war, the occupying power, assisted by the local ‘collaborationist’ 
forces, did its best to sharpen these economic, national and political variances. 
The victory of the peoples’ revolution and the suppression of the social and 
political bases of these variances was not sufficient by itself to destroy all 
vestiges of them. On the contrary, the effect to the nationalization of the means 
of production, the affirmation of the new power exercised by the workers and 
the country’s general political and ideological trend was to produce a new 
crop of variances and difficulties flowing from the radical transformation of 
Yugoslavia’s social and ideological structure. In such circumstances, the exec- 
utive power seems inevitably called upon to assume and carry out the histo- 
rical mission of overcoming the variances and so permitting the bases of a 
new social and political system to be laid. Phenomena of this kind are the 
concomitant of any radical change in socio-economic and political relations 
in a society, and in Yugoslavia they were part and parcel of the changes 
brought about during the war and up tothe time of the adoption of the new 
Constitution in 1953. 

From the standpoint of State theory, the significance of the role played by 
the Yugoslav State lay in the fact that this historical necessity was given a 
relative and dialectical value and not a utilitarian or pragmatic one. It had 
become increasingly clear to the socialist forces that the necessity of strengthen- 
ing the role of the executive authority carried with it a danger of the radical 
transformation of the substance and historical development of the socialist 
State. The executive organs, buttressed by the State monopoly of economy 
and very extensive political and administrative powers, showed a tendency 
to exercise social domination. They began not only to restrict the powers of the 
representative bodies (notwithstanding the fact that the latter were described 
as ‘supreme organs of authority’ in the 1946 Constitution) but to isolate them- 
selves from the broad masses and to transfer the political power conquered by 
those masses to themselves as new ‘sovereign’ authorities. 

The transfer to the State of the ownership of the means of production and 
the resulting system of State economic control did more than ensure the inde- 
pendence of the executive authority: the latter began to acquire privileges 
and transform itself into a bureaucratic authority with a tendency to dominate 
society. There are several conclusions of general importance for modern State 
theory, and especially that of the socialist State, to be drawn from this historical 
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experiment in Yugoslavia—conclusions which are particularly vital for an 
understanding of the status and role of the executive organ under the political 
and constitutional system obtaining in Yugoslavia today. The system of 
State control accompanying social and political changes made on socialist 
lines is organically connected, in the case of certain countries which are 
relatively backward as regards economic, political and social develop- 
ment, with the exceptionally important role (from the political if not 
the constitutional point of view) played by the Government, or rather by 
the executive organs. However, State control is both a liberating and a sub- 
jugating force as far as socialist development is concerned. A strong and 
independent executive authority which, under specific historical conditions, 
acts as a ‘ midwife’ for the deliverance of the masses tends gradually to eman- 
cipate itself from society and become the master of those masses. That pheno- 
menon is particularly in evidence where State ownership of the means of 
production develops into a system which is glorified on its own account and 
tends to perpetuate itself. The social stratum which administers the means of pro- 
duction, personified especially in the executive organs of authority, shows an 
increasing tendency to become all-powerful and independent of the dictates of 
social development. The result is that the socialist State enters a crisis which 
can only be resolved either by the victory of the revolutionary forces of the 
broad masses or by that of the bureaucracy, presenting itself as a ‘Government 
acting on behalf of the masses’. 

Yugoslavia’s political and constitutional development shows that the basis 
for resolving this crisis in the democratic sense—or more precisely, in the sense 
of the victory of the broad masses—must be sought in the transformation of 
the system of ownership of the means of production. This transformation really 
consists in a transition of the means of production from State to social owner- 
ship, with the producers being given the right to manage their own under- 
takings and thus to take part in administering the economy and distributing 
the products of labour. 


Workers’ Management and the Role of the Executive Authority 


The adoption of the system of independent workers’ management in Yugoslavia 
(1950), inevitably involved changes in the status and role of the Government 
and of the executive organs generally. The executive authority lost control 
of the economy, and therefore progressively diminished its control of other 
social activities. The functions of administering both the economy and social 
activities passed to the economic organizations and independent institutions 
run either by the producers themselves or in accordance with the principle 
of social management. 

These changes in the functions of the executive organs of authority led to 
others in their actual composition and produced an entirely new conception of 
their role. 

Broadly speaking, it can be said that, during the period 1950-53, the struc- 
ture of the executive authority underwent a process of gradual decentralization 


Social management in the fields of education, culture, science, public health, social security, housing and 
public services generally, consists in transferring the functions formerly exercised by the State to ‘organs of 
society’, i.e., bodies cx d of repr tatives of the staff employed in the institutions concerned, 
representatives of society elected by the general body of citizens or by national representative bodies, repre- 
sentatives of the users of public services, and representatives of independent associations of citizens. 
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and removal of State control. This decentralization did not consist solely in 
easing administrative centralism and transferring a whole range of administra- 
tive functions to lower organs, such as the local authorities and especially the 
communes: it gradually assumed the character of a new conception of the State 
apparatus—a conception which can be summed up as the so-called theory of 
the commune. The latter body, as the elementary social community, is now 
beginning to assume the role of a basic organism exercising all the functions 
of authority other than those vested by the Constitution in the Federal People’s 
Republic, the individual Federated Republics, or the districts (the latter 
being associations of communes). 

The removal of State control proceeded in two typical stages. First, the 
authority of the State, as noted above, was reduced and limited. A host of 
functions which had previously come within its competence were transferred 
to the economic organizations and to the other independent institutions. 
Secondly, the organization of the executive authority itself began to undergo 
transformations, these being particularly marked in the case of the local autho- 
tities and the Federated Republics. Ministries were replaced by collegiate 
bodies known as Councils, and consisting of officials elected by the People’s 
Assemblies and representatives of social organizations (or co-opted citizens). 

All these changes necessarily involved the radical reorganization of the 
executive organs as regards status and structure, as well as a considerable 
adaptation of their function. These changes were effected by the Constitutiona 
Law of 1953 and a series of ordinary laws, and by daily practice. 


THE EXECUTIVE AUTHORITY IN YUGOSLAVIA TODAY 
Conception and Status of Federal Executive Authority 


One of the basic features of the State structure in Yugoslavia, as resulting 
from the Constitutional Law of 1953, is the comparatively new definition given 
of the executive function and the status of the organs which exercise it. The 
traditional system of government no longer exists in Yugoslavia, which has 
neither a cabinet nor ministries. The executive function of authority is shared, 
or divided, on two basic planes—politico-executive and the administrative. 
The Federal Executive Council, and in a certain sense the President of the 
Republic, are responsible for action at the first level (the Council being the 
executive organ of the Federal People’s Assembly). 

The term ‘executive organ’ has two main connotations. In the first place, 
the Executive Council is an emanation of the Assembly and is composed of 
deputies elected by the latter. In essence, it is a committee of the Assembly— 
its ‘political committee’. Its chairman is the President of the Republic, who 
enjoys complete independence in exercising functions pertaining to the head 
of a State. But the president is also the ‘head of executive authority’ in virtue 
of his election, and therefore presides over the Executive Council. 

Apart from its organic connotation, the term has a functional one. The 
Assembly entrusts the Executive Council with the politico-executive function 
of power, and the characteristic fact about its status is that this function is 
specifically defined in the Constitution (Articles 79-81 of the Federal Consti- 
tutional Law), and can be summed up as follows. The Executive Council: 
1, Concerns itself with the execution of federal laws, of the Federal Economic 
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Plan and of the Federal Budget, issues regulations and any other legislative 
provisions, exercises general supervision over the application of federal laws 
and undertakes measures for the exercise of all rights and duties coming 
within the exclusive competence of the Federal Government. 

. Has the right of legislative initiative, parallel to that of the Assembly, 
which can propose laws and draft bills; possesses the sole right of drafting 
the Federal Economic Plan and Federal Budget and submitting them to 
the Assembly. 

. Sets up organs of administration other than the basic organs established 
under the laws and Constitution (i.e., the State secretariats and its own 
secretariats); appoints the main State functionaries, such as the heads of 
the federal administrative bodies; controls the legal validity of action taken 
by those bodies ; and lays down directives of a politico-administrative nature. 
Exercises the rights specifically vested in it; ratification of international 
treaties of secondary importance; appointment of the Federal Prosecuting 
Attorney, the Governor of the National Bank of Yugoslavia and the Federal 
Solicitor ; reprieves ; adoption of provisions relating to the organization 
of the federal organs of administration ; establishment of institutions 
of interest to the entire country; disposal of budgetary reserves and other 
funds provided for by law ; calling of elections (but only in the event 
of expiry of the term of office of the Federal People’s Assembly or of a 
dispute arising between the two Houses of the Assembly—the Federal 
Council and the Council of Producers—remaining unsolved). 

. Exercises certain extraordinary and exceptional rights: proclamation 
of general mobilization and state of war in the event of an armed attack 
against Yugoslavia or the need for immediate fulfilment of international 
obligations; proclamation of a state of emergency in the event of a threat 
of war; and the issue under those conditions, as exceptional measures, of 
regulations having the force of law. 

The other plane on which the executive authority is exercised is that of a 
federal administration, including the secretariats, general administrations and 
administrative institutions. 

The most important of the executive organs are the State secretariats and 
the Executive Council’s own secretariats. There are five State secretariats— 
for National Defence, Foreign Affairs, Finance, Trade and Internal Affairs. 
The Executive Council itself has 12 secretariats—for legislation and organiza- 
tion, general economic affairs, industry, agriculture and forestry, communi- 
cations, labour, education and culture, public health, social affairs, legal 
affairs, information and general administration. 

These are the basic administrative organs which exercise the executive 
power of the Federal Republic in practical and administrative matters, except 
where other administrative bodies have been created to carry out certain of 
these activities. There are relatively few such organs within the framework of 
the federal administration: among the most important of them are the Foreign 
Trade Committee, the Planning Office, the Statistical Office, the Merchant 
Navy Board and various more or less independent institutions providing 
technical services. 

The administrative function and authority of the administrative organs are 
defined in general terms as follows: they directly execute the federal laws, 
economic plans and other provisions or regulations issued by virtue of a law; 
they see to their execution, organize administrative and other technical services, 
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carry out technical tasks on behalf of the representative bodies and their 
executive organs, and deal with specific questions in cases laid down by law 
(Article 2 of the State Administration Act of 1956). 


Significance and Justification of the New Structure of the Executive Authority 


It is thus obvious that there has been a fairly sweeping change in Yugoslavia 
as regards the structure and status of the Government. There is no longer a 
government in the traditional sense or a ministerial system. At the same time, a 
basic differentiation, on constitutional lines, has been introduced between the 
two ‘planes’ of the executive function. The political executive function—a 
guiding and in a certain sense creative function—has been entrusted to a 
collegiate body meeting in permanent session and constituting an executive 
committee of the Federal People’s Assembly. This body—the Federal Executive 
Council—is the political organ which directs executive authority. 

Meanwhile, the technical executive function—the administrative and day- 
to-day one—is carried out by a machinery which is organically separate from 
the Executive Council and is normally headed by leading State officials. The 
administrative organs in question are more or less independent but are simul- 
taneously responsible to the Executive Council, which appoints their members 
and dismisses them if necessary. 

This constitutional system of executive authority reflects the social and poli- 
tical changes which have taken place in Yugoslavia and the desire to preserve 
the two mainsprings of Yugoslavia’s political life and Constitution. They can 
be defined as follows: (a) implementation of the principle of government 
controlled by the assembly—i.e., ensuring that the Federal People’s Assembly, 
as the supreme and directly elected representative body, is not only able to 
exercise the legislative function to the full but to be the fount of all political 
action of a creative or directive nature; and (b) preventing the executive 
authority from becoming independent of the Assembly and avoiding the 
bureaucratization which might result from the organic merging of the politico- 
executive and administrative sides of the executive function. 

It was on the basis of these constitutional principles that the federal executive 
authority was constituted and its concrete role defined. It should be stated, 
however, that laws and practice have added new features to the very concep- 
tion of executive authority and especially of its function. 


Other Executive Organs 


All that has been said regarding the status, organization and powers of the 
federal executive organs applies equally—in general terms, at any rate—to 
the executive organs of the several Federated Republics. Like the Federation 
itself, they have their own Executive Councils and autonomous organs of 


_ administration (State secretariats, Executive Council secretariats and other 


administrative organs). The status and organization of the executive organs 
are slightly different in the case of the local authorities: the latter have no 
Executive Councils. The executive function is shared between a number os 
collegiate bodies set up to deal with various problems and the local adminis- 
trative organs, the former (known as Councils) being composed of members 


, of the representative communal or district bodies (People’s Committees) and 


citizens elected by them. The administrative function is exercised by officials 


whom the People’s Committees appoint. 
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ROLE OF THE EXECUTIVE ORGANS AND THEIR IMPORTANCE IN YUGOSLAV LIFE 
TODAY 


The role of the federal executive authority can be considered from three 
angles, according to its basic relationship to the other State organs. 

First, there is the Federal Executive Council’s role in relation to the functions 
devolving on the Federal People’s Assembly. What the Constitution aimed to 
do was to reduce its role to that of an executive organ of the Assembly, in 
direct contact with that supreme representative national body. Hence the 
Constitution makes no provision whatever for the possibility of delegated 
legislation and lays down the principle that the executive function should keep 
within the limits of the Constitutional Law and derive its authority from the 
will of the Assembly. But, inmany respects, the Executive Council has remained 
an aspect of the government—in a political and functional if not an organi- 
zational sense. 

It is the originator of federal legislation, and has sole responsibility for 
formulating the draft Federal Economic Plan and Federal Budget. True, the 
Constitution has also provided for commissions or committees of the Assembly, 
a whole series of which have been set up by parliamentary decision. In the 
early days (in 1953 and 1954), it was they that originated legislation and drafted 
bills for certain federal laws, but even then most of the proposals for legislation 
came from the Executive Council. Later, the Executive Council became the 
sole originator, as it were, of this aspect of Assembly activity. The latter has 
in one sense abandoned the practice of drafting laws, but without renouncing 
its right to initiate legislation. 

The Executive Council, as the initiator of the Assembly’s major activities 
and the driving force behind them, has retained its function as a key political 
organ of authority. The Assembly, it is true, has sought to direct or share in 
the Council’s initiative, and to that end has begun the new practice of adopting 
resolutions laying down the principles the Council should observe and oblig- 
ations it should meet in drafting economic plans and bills. The Assembly's 
substantive political decisions are always based, of course, on Executive 
Council reports and proposals, but it is increasingly inclined to examine these 
proposals critically and, what is even more significant, to raise new questions 
and suggest solutions. At the same time, organs known as Joint Commissions 
and serving both the Assembly and the Executive Council have been set up 
during the past few years and have formulated and proposed a series of 
important reforms in the shape of laws or systems of organization involving 
the total remodelling of the various sectors of the social structure and State 
machinery (for example, changes in the communal system, re-organization 
of the State administration, changes in the status of civil servants, organization 
of scientific work, regulation of labour questions and social security, etc.). 

The role of the Executive Council in promoting legislation and formulating 
economic plans is circumscribed and democratized by the practice of subject- 
ing the most important bills to the broadest discussion. The preliminary drafts 
prepared by the administrative services or Joint Commissions are published 
and subjected to what is known as public discussion. This, though in no sense 
official or political, is unquestionably of political significance. Far from being 
a mere ‘endorsement’ of the proposed texts, it very often involves close and 
searching criticism by scientific or professional bodies, local authorities, law 
courts and individual citizens and institutions concerned. This democratization 
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THE ROLE OF THE EXECUTIVE IN THE MODERN STATE 


of the legislative process is more and more becoming an integral part of the 
recognized procedure for adopting laws. In this way, the Executive Council 
receives political support which helps to stimulate its activity, although it 
also happens—not infrequently—that that activity may find itself subjected 
to certain limitations, largely of its own seeking, for when valid considerations 
and demands are advanced by trade unions, local authorities, Federated 
Republics and other social bodies, they are immediately accepted. But there 
are other, objective, limitations: the bills are usually the subject of keen and 
searching debate in Assembly committees or commissions, and those who 
take part in the public discussion are sure to invoke the arguments advanced 
there in defending proposals which failed to win acceptance for inclusion in 
the bill. 

The Assembly has the right to remove from office the whole of the Executive 
Council or its individual members, and each deputy can put questions to the 
Executive Council, which has to submit annual or periodical reports to the 
Assembly on its work and its general line of executive policy. The Assembly 
also has a special right: it can invalidate any decision of the Executive Council 
which it regards as incompatible with the law. So far, the Assembly has not 
made use of this right, but this does not alter the fact that it serves as a warning 
or summons to the Executive Council to call a halt should it overstep the rights 
conferred on it under the laws and Constitution. 

The second of the three basic relationships is the Executive Council’s role 
in respect of the federal administration. As the main political organ, the 
Executive Council sets the general limits within which the federal adminis- 
tration must work and determines the general direction of that work. By 
ensuring, through the regulations it issues, that laws and social plans are fully 
implemented, the Executive Council—at least in large measure—delimits the 
field of operation of the federal administrative organs and in this way gives 
them specific tasks to fulfil. The main administrative organs, it is true, enjoy 
independence of action and possess special powers conferred on them by the 
Constitution, but the fact remains that the Executive Council is the motive 
force determining the general direction of the work of the federal adminis- 
tration and hence of the national administration as a whole. Such, at any rate, 
is the direction which relations between the Executive Council and the admi- 
nistrative organs have tended to follow in practice. 

In coping with its basic tasks, the Executive Council has resorted to a 
procedure which has now been given legal sanction: a functional and personal 
symbiosis, as it were, has been gradually developed between it and the main 
administrative bodies. All the Secretaries of State are elected members of the 
Federal People’s Assembly, and with one exception are also members of the 
Executive Council. In addition, it is an increasingly common practice to 
appoint the Under-Secretaries (who serve as heads of the Executive Council 
secretariats or as deputies to the Secretaries of State) on the same basis; or 
even to give the Under-Secretaryships to members of the Executive Council, 
In this way, the Executive Council and the heads of the federal political 
administration together form the Government of Yugoslavia, thereby enlarg- 
ing the politico-executive core and effecting a functional and personal merging 
between the two holders of the executive function of authority. 

Lastly, the role of the federal executive authority is characterized by its 


1. International Social Science Bulletin, 1956, Vol. VIII, No. 2, pp. 292-4. 
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relationship to the social and especially the economic institutions. Its role 
in that respect has undergone sweeping changes and radical limitations. The 
social ownership of the means of production, the legal independence of the 
economic organizations (now run by the ‘workers’ collectives’ themselves) 
and the adoption of the principle of social administration in education, culture, 
science, public health and many other social and public services, form the 
basis on which a vast process of removal of State contro] and democratization 
of the functions and structure of executive authority has been carried out. In 
fact, the functions exercised in this field by the federal executive organs and 
the executive authority as a whole are far more limited than in the past: 
they have lost all right of direction of, or direct intervention in, economic 
activities or other major aspects of social life and organization. 

The rights of the federal executive authority as regards the economy and 
social institutions are defined by law and amount to the function of regulation 
and control—plus the possibility, however, of influencing the composition and 
policy of the various special economic institutions (National Bank of Yugoslavia, 
the Chambers representing the various branches of the economy, etc.). These 
rights are still fairly extensive and in many cases involve a certain degree of 
administrative interventionism, especially in the economic field. The blanket 
justification of the Executive Council’s role in this connexion is to be sought 
in the unbalanced nature and general underdevelopment of the Yugoslav 
economy, but it also stems from the fact that the economic and legal mach- 
ineries still need perfecting and that basic problems respecting the specific 
rights belonging to the State under the system of social ownership of the means 
of production have not been satisfactorily solved in every case. A more penetrat- 
ing scientific and juridical analysis of the question of social ownership, 
the growing material stabilization of the Yugoslav economy and the future 
development of the social and political system of socialist democracy would 
involve a further extensive curtailment of the role of the executive organs in 
the social sphere. Yugoslav society is creating its own vertically integrated 
organs of independent administration which will eventually take over (they are 
already doing so to some extent) a wide range of functions previously exercised 
by the executive and administrative bodies (this is already the case with the 
various Economic Chambers, the independent social security offices, etc., and 
will shortly be so with the banks when they are granted wider autonomy, and 
with the independent social organs which are to be set up to exercise the 
functions of social financing and accounting). 


CONCLUSION 


The executive organs, and especially the Federal Executive Council, still 
play a considerable part in Yugoslavia, despite the progressive application of 
the principle of decentralization and the removal of State control, the streng- 
thening of communal autonomy and the operation of ‘government controlled 
by the assembly’. The Federal Executive Council, indeed, is neither a central 
administration nor a controlling administrative organ, bu it remains one of 
the main levers of the political and administrative system. It possesses consider- 
able powers, as well as material and politico-executive attributes which are 
always decisive, but its role is subject to effective limitations which preclude 
any act of ‘despotism’ or any increase in influence exercised by a governing 
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THE ROLE OF THE EXECUTIVE IN THE MODERN STATE 


body which would tend to become the political organ controlling the general 
State machinery. 

The real innovation, as far as the executive authority in Yugoslavia is 
concerned, is in regard to its structure, status and function. The supreme 
executive organs form part and parcel of the representative bodies, from which 
they emanate and to whom they are responsible. In the same way, a process of 
de-bureaucratization and democratization is going forward in the executive 
authority’s internal structure, as reflected in the establishment, within the 
framework of the Federated Republics and especially of the local authorities 
of Councils and other executive and administrative organs of a collegiate 
nature, with ordinary citizens taking part in their activities. 

The executive function is being modified and restricted under the impact 
of two parallel processes: the development and strengthening of the autonomy 
of the workers’ councils and the communes, on the one hand, and the socializ- 
ation and democraticization of the legislative procedure, on the other. It would 
also be correct to speak of an ‘institutionalization’ of the participating bodies 
as a result of their share in framing the laws. 

The fact worth emphasizing, from the standpoint of comparative law, is 
that the Yugoslav experiment shows how difficult it is to make a functional 
separation between the two aspects—politico-executive and administrative— 
of the executive function. Administration cannot be technical and bureaucratic 
without being transformed into a purely passive piece of machinery; nor can 
a politico-executive service be detached from administrative tasks without 
iosing touch with reality and the positive problems raised by life itself by human 
activity and social development. It is equally definite that organs exercising 
the executive function cannot be passive executants of decisions taken by the 
representative bodies. The executive function is linked to reality—to a technical 
apparatus, which is why the executive organs, even under a system of govern- 
ment controlled by the assembly, act essentially as promoters of the represent- 
ative bodies’ activities and a driving force behind them. Hence it is essen- 
tial to intensify the activity of the representative bodies, increase their creative 
influence and introduce the principle of the responsibility of the executive 
organs, rather than restrict the latters’ initiative and independence a priori. 

The key problem, as far as the organs exercising the executive function are 
concerned, is that of democratizing society, developing a system of social 
management, introducing the principle of political responsibility and develop- 
ing the technical ability, spirit of initiative and political wisdom of the State’s 
executive organs. 
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I. CURRENT STUDIES 
AND RESEARCH CENTRES 


THE 1957 CONFERENCE OF THE WORLD 
ASSOCIATION FOR PUBLIC OPINION RESEARCH 


Géteborg, Sweden! 


The conference, held jointly with ESOMAR at Géteborg from 26 to 30 August 
1957, Was most successful and tribute should be paid to the months of unstinting 
work put into it by the committees of both WAPOR and ESOMAR, and 
particularly by the conference chairman, Mr. Sten Hultgren, and its president, 
Mr. Bjorn Balstad. One-third of total WAPOR membership were among the 
registered attendance of over 200; this included over 40 European members, 
about a dozen American, both Canadian members, and one from 
India. 

An introductory party was given in the colourful Tradgarden, a reception 
at the Bérse by the city of Géteborg, and a ‘Nordic style’ dinner on the final 
evening. All formal sessions were held in the School of Commerce building on 
Vasagatan, near the university. The opening meeting on Monday morning, 
26 August, was chaired by the president of WAPOR, Mr. Balstad, and an 
address was given by the Swedish Minister of Commerce, Mr. Gunnar Lange. 
Mr. Lange stressed the growing need for attitude and market research in the 
international field in view of the increase in foreign trade and the requirements 
of full employment. Mr. Craig Wood, U.K., followed with an exposition of 
management’s dependence on research, ‘the radar of the modern world’, to 
meet its threefold responsibility to shareholders, employees and customers. 
Mr. Edward E. Hoffman, Jr., U.S.A., discussed the intricacy of the relationship 
between industrial management and researchers. Research was a better 
instrument for fire prevention than for fire-fighting, and to be effective it 
must be integrated with operational planning, remaining at the same time 
versatile, objective and original. 

After the formal opening session, the conference dealt with more technical 
matters, in a series of group discussions and-‘colloquies’. Sessions were devoted 
to training programmes, distribution, attitude scaling, audience measurement 
and sampling. A particularly lively one was held on the subject of motivation 
research, at which the half-dozen semi-formal papers read led to considerable 
discussion; among those who spoke were Ernest Dichter and George 
Gallup. The colloquies were held in small groups and consisted of informal 
discussion on half a dozen subjects, for the most part methodological 
or administrative. They met twice during the week and contributed a summary 
to be read at the final session for the benefit of non-participants. Perhaps the 
least pragmatic of these colloquies was the one on ‘International Tensions’, 
a subject in which WAPOR has had a continuing concern throughout its 
relationship with Unesco, and which was considered by the group as an issue 


1. These minutes have been drafted, so far as possible, on the basis of the document supplied either by the Asso- 
ciation’s secretariat or by the participants themselves. 
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which presented an almost insuperable problem of definition. Its many 
overlapping dimensions include, for example, national versus group tensions, 
behavioural versus attitudinal manifestations, descriptive versus analytical 
study methods, physical versus environmental causes, etc. There was, however, 
mutual agreement with the Unesco thesis that, whatever the exact nature and 
extent of international tensions, dissemination of information would help to 
reduce them. 

Both associations held their business meetings on Wednesday 28 August 
and the conference closed at noon on Friday 30 August with a final plenary 
session which was presided over by Mr. Holbaek-Hanssen, president of 
ESOMAR. 

Two group discussions and two colloquies had been approved by WAPOR’s 
Publications Committee, as being of interest principally to the members of 
that association—the other meetings being of more direct concern to the 
members of ESOMAR. 

The four discussions in question had as their subjects: attitude scaling: 
non-orthodox sampling; electoral behaviour; and international tensions. 

As the documents on this last colloquy were not ready for publication 
at the time these minutes went to press, only the first three discussions 
will be recorded here. This record will be followed by extracts from the 
minutes of the administrative meetings (General Assembly-Executive 
Council). 


I. ATTITUDE SCALINE : RECENT TRENDS AND EXPERIMENTS 


Chairman: Mr. Stein Roxxan (Norway) 


First speaker: Professor Daniel Katz (University of Michigan). 
Topic: Problems of attitude measurement and reference group concepts. 


Although progress has been made both in the substantive, or content, side 
of public opinion research and in the technical aspects of attitude measurement 
and scaling, a real gap exists between these two lines of development, and 
neither is in full communication with the other. It is difficult to bridge this 
gap because scaling techniques are not adapted to the practical realities of 
field interviewing. Status and order procedures might be used more 
systematically, although there are limitations to their full use in surveys. It 
has been suggested that, for the present, we might move towards the goal of 
unidimensionality by means of more adequate use of the concepts of psychology 
and social psychology, but this entails less coverage of a host of variables. 
There is, however, enough empirical evidence to justify separate questions 
dealing with such dimensions of attitudes as cognitive position, affective 
intensity, behavioural orientation, motivational instrumentality and public 
opinion. Use should also be made of existing psychological concepts of levels 
of response in which we may differentiate between phenotypic expression 
of opinion, generalized values and personality traits. 

The theory of social psychology can also help in the formulation of our 
measures. The distinction between the information and the normative functions 
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of reference groups is of importance for the framing of questions concerned 
with social influence. Reference groups can provide not only a standard for the 
confused individual, they can also create pressures within him to conform to 
group norms. Since the reference group has to do with psychological 
‘belongingness’ rather than objective group membership, questions should be 


_ included dealing with group identification—whether with group symbols or 


group leaders. These are very useful in studies of political behaviour, but they 
can also be employed for social behaviour where group influence is an 
important consideration. Another way of considering the extent of the 
involvement of the individual in the group is the negative-causation question— 
the difference it would make to the individual if he were deprived of group 
membership. 

An approach to the objective of unidimensionality other than the use of 
psychological concepts is to be found in more adequate research design. If 
we give more consideration to the dependent variables which we expect to 
see affected by our independent variables and specify in advance the expected 
relationships, we can establish functional unity of variables by showing that 
an independent factor produces a greater effect upon a dependent variable 
when its strength is increased and other relevant variables are held cons- 
tant. 


Second speaker: Mr. Ulf Himmelstrand (Sweden). 
Topic: The regulating function of positive components of behaviour under 
guided conduct. 


To sample opinions in themselves, without regard to what links them to 
behaviour, is not an altogether useless procedure. The individual is interested 
in the views and behaviour of others in response to the various situations 
arising in life. Information on the behaviour of the public is therefore useful, 
even if it does not reveal the nature of the conduct actually followed. But 
while such information accordingly has a certain commercial value, an 
opinion poll taken on this basis becomes, scientifically, a very difficult matter. 
It implies for the scientist an issue of conscience, to which no final answer 
has yet been given. For a conscientious scientist, the only information of value 
is that provided by an opinion poll which can explain, or foresee, something 
consistent in the life of an individual, -an organization, a community or a 
society. Since the scientist not only uses ready-made measuring instruments, 
but constructs the appliances himself, his reactions in face of the tenuous 
mutual relationship existing between behaviour assessment and conduct 
followed will not necessarily be negative. He can ask himself two ques- 
tions: 

1. In what way can the instruments used for assessing behaviour be constructed 
so that closer links are established with the various forms of conduct 
followed? 

2. What form of conduct should be chosen as a criterion to which the outcome 
of opinion polls could be related with a view to securing the best results? 
How are such criteria to be adequately selected? 

Hitherto, much dexterity, time and courage has been expended in an effort 

to solve the first problem. Personally I think it is clear that only a few, purely 

technical aspects of the first problem can be the subject of a solution 
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independently of the solutions found for problem No. 2. Problems of this 
second type have, however, been somewhat neglected, and it is with them that 
my statement will, essentially, deal. 

A form of action which could be taken as a criterion is what might be called 
‘resultant’ conduct—conduct which is clearly in line with statements regarded 
as trustworthy, as they emerge from guided opinion polls. Conduct, for 
instance, ‘resulting’ from an attitude favourable to attendance at religious 
services is that which takes the form of attendance at church on Sundays. This 
is the simplest type of ‘conduct criterion’ but it is not necessarily, in all cases, 
the best. A person theoretically favouring attendance at church may in actual 
fact attend services very rarely, or even not at all. He may, moreover, show 
himself particularly favourable to declarations which he regards as expressing 
the authority of the Church, or he may display an attitude of clear frustration 
if that authority or things that are outward signs of it are menaced, etc. It 
is therefore very important to obtain a general picture of the more or less 
indirect and deep-seated connexions existing between attitude and behaviour, 
and to evolve methods making a clear distinction between the cases in which 
a close link between behaviour assessment and the ‘resultant’ conduct can be 
established, and the other cases, in which other ‘conduct criteria’ have to be 
applied in order that close mutual relationship can be established with the 
various forms of behaviour. That is why I shall, in my statement, briefly 
describe a certain number of relationships between behaviour and the different 
ways of acting. These theoretical considerations will also supply certain 
pointers to the way in which to determine precisely what kind of ‘conduct 
criterion’ will provide the closest, or the loosest, links with the calculations 
made. This procedure will also enable us to discover, systematically, the 
criterion for actual behaviour in the different cases. Sometimes, behaviour- 
measuring, combined with certain processes of assessment, enables us to 
foresee the ‘actual’ behaviour with the maximum of accuracy. But one must 
be familiar with the methods whereby the different ‘types’ can be distinguished. 
Here, certain comparisons will be made with the Guttman system of 
‘component-scaling’. 

Finally, we shall analyse the initial experimental results of a Swedish 
investigation on the positive components of behaviour, seen from the angle 
of their regulating function in the specific context of a form of guided conduct. 
The material for this investigation was assembled by SIFO. Statistical analysis 
of the data has not, for the moment, gone beyond the stage of a general analysis 
of the different positive components of behaviour. At the time when the present 
statement was drafted, it seemed, unfortunately, impossible to be certain of 
what exact stage the statistical work had reached. 


Third speaker: Lieutenant-Colonel Chandessais (France). 
Topic: Factorial analysis as applied to a study of morale. 


Factorial analysis is normally used in order to measure aptitudes. But it can 
also serve, as a detecting instrument, for the analysis of complex structures. 
Thus, in the French Army, it has been used to define the concept of morale, 
through analysis of the results of opinion samplings. 

In 1946, an initial analysis, based on a group of 15 questions, demonstrated 
that morale was not unidimensional. 
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A new definition of morale was suggested: ‘Morale is the totality of attitudes 
influencing performance in the accomplishment of a mission.’ 

In order to explore these attitudes, a survey was undertaken, involving the 
analysis of 36 questions. 

Application of the Thurstone method produced an excessive number of 
independent factors (36). 

The IBM ordinator was used for this analysis. 

Application of the Spearman method, on the other hand, enabled us to 
bring out a certain number of ‘group’ factors. After extraction of these factors, 
the correlation standard revealed the existence of a network of mutual 
relationships between a certain number of questions. 

To conclude: 

Experience shows that factorial analysis is a powerful aid in analysing 
groups of attitudes, but that it should not be used in the sense of ‘blind analysis’. 

Electronic computing machines are particularly valuable in factorial 
analysis. 

ional be valuable to undertake a systematic analysis of attitudes, by 
means of factorial analysis, as in the previous case of analysis of aptitudes. 


II. ELECTORAL BEHAVIOUR 


Chairman: Mr. STEIN ROKKAN (Norway) 


First Speaker: Mr. Georges Dupeux (France). 
Topic: Problems and prospects in France. 


The method of opinion sampling has not yet, in France, been used very 
extensively in the political science field. Only during the last parliamentary 
elections (2 January 1956) was a sampling undertaken, in connexion with a 
general study of election results. Even then, owing to lack of funds, it had to be 
confined to the first district of the Seine Department, where 500 out of a total 
of 576,000 electors were questioned. This sampling revealed, or confirmed, 
certain difficulties in the application of the usual methods. Firstly, the 
inaccuracy and vagueness of the electoral lists, which were taken as a basis 
for the sampling, militated against any reliable knowledge of the family and 
social background of married women exercising no profession; yet such women 
form a considerable proportion of the electoral body. Again, the significance 
of the results secured is lessened by the reluctance of many electors to disclose 
their political opinions, or by their disposition to mislead the questioner. It 
is not however these difficulties which account for the lack of interest shown by 
French investigators in public opinion polls, but rather the general direction 
of the research itself. Little is heard about ‘electoral sociology’ in France; 
one prefers to speak of ‘electoral geography’, and with justification, as hitherto 
studies of political opinion have usually taken the form of local monographs. 
The method generally used is designed to identify the relationships between 
socio-professional structure and the vote, in a homogeneous or heterogeneous 
geographical context. The results tend to show that ‘a’ political France does 
not exist, but merely a collection of regions with different, and indeed often 
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conflicting, traditions: one speaks of a reactionary western region, a ‘moderate’ 
eastern region, and a south-east region with a strong extreme-left complexion, 

In France, the results obtained through ‘electoral geography’ make 
employment of the ‘sampling of political opinion’ method unreliable. What 
data can be expected from a nation-wide sampling, for instance, if it is known 
that the strength of political tradition is such that it can dominate every other 
factor in behaviour? How can one define the attitude of the peasant class of 
owner-farmer when electoral geography has shown that such a peasant, all 
economic conditions being equal, votes ‘red’ if he lives on the northern fringe 
of the Massif Central and ‘white’ if he lives in the southern part of this same 
Massif? 

There is, of course, a danger of overestimating the importance of political 
traditions. They, like all traditions, take easy root only in regions where the 
structure is stable, which are ‘immobile’—that is to say, in rural regions— 
whereas the urban regions, and especially that of Paris, are more or less 
completely independent of them. Having regard to this difference, we would 
propose the following survey methods. 

A sampling of opinion could be taken, during Parliamentary elections, ona 
nation-wide scale—but it would cover only the urban population, assuming it 
were possible to define the latter accurately. The rural regions should be the 
subject of separate investigations (of the ‘community studies’ type), in which 
the techniques both of opinion sampling and electoral geography would be 
employed. There would then remain to be solved the problem of the link 
between the national sampling and the local studies—in other words, between 
the traditional mentalities of the rural and the new mentalities of the urban 
regions. This investigation could be made productive, provided that, on the 
occasion of the national sampling, the maximum of information were obtained 
on the urban electors’ mobility, and especially on their professional mobility 
(apprenticeship, nature of their first job, jprofessional category, salary scale, 
and progress upwards within the profession). The task, in short, would be to 
establish the relationships between the process of integration into a modern 
society, and the evolution of political behaviour. 


Second speaker: Professor Daniel Katz (University of Michigan). 
Topic: The confusion in research planning with respect to community studies 
of political behaviour. 


The general belief that community or local studies of political behaviour are 
essential for an understanding of the political process is widely held and seems 
eminently reasonable. It is surprising, therefore, to find so little concrete 
evidence to justify this belief and to encounter so much confusion in the appli- 
cation of research techniques and design to local studies. The advocates 
of the microscopic approach are at their best in criticizing the limitations of 
large-scale national surveys. They point out that such surveys give too summary 
a description of the end results of complex small processes occurring in many 
small units of the nation. But when we come to the practical application of 
research to the local level we find little justification in many of the studies for 
restricting the inquiry to single communities. Take, for example, two of the 
most famous of these studies—the one conducted in Erie County, Ohio, in 
1940 and its follow-up in Elmira, N.Y., in 1948. These investigations were 
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unusually well carried out from the point of view of sampling within the commu- 
nity and of the questionnaire being well thought out. But what contributions 
do they make as community studies? What specific local influences are mea- 
sured in relation to their impact upon voters? In both Elmira and Erie County, 
questions were asked of a cross-section of the community and, if there were 
systematic measures of local factors presumably affecting the voters, they are 
not reported. In other words, we have the usual survey design of a national 
study imposed upon a single community. True, the panel technique was used 
but the same respondents can also be re-interviewed on a national level. True, 
there was a description of the community setting in qualitative terms, but there 
was no systematic attempt to relate community variables to voter reaction, 

It is my thesis, first, that community studies are nonetheless highly desirable, 
and second, that they will make a distinctive contribution only if they can 
systematically relate some community variable or some measurable aspect 
of the local political situation to its possible effects upon voters exposed to it. 
What is the advantage of conducting a study of a cross-section of a single 
community if we do not attempt to measure the interrelationships between 
individual response and specific local influences at work in that setting? If 
we are content with the usual procedure, we merely obtain the same kind of 
data as in the national study, except that we have 2 much smaller number of 
cases and, for most purposes, a highly unrepresentative N. What we need, 
therefore, is some comparison of community or local factors as our independent 
variables, on the basis of which generalizations can be made. 

The community study presents four different kinds of interest. The first is 
ofa practical rather than a scientific character, and has to do with discovering 
what is the unique pattern of forces which creates the given community. 
There is something unique in the politics of Chicago or Kalamazoo which 
needs to be grasped, we are told, if we are to understand what is going on. 
This ‘uniqueness’ may be the concern of those making qualitative studies and 
itmay be a necessary first step in the development of our science. But it is not 
the ultimate goal of science, which always seeks the general and not the special. 
Scientific interest neglects the special aspects and concentrates upon differences 
which lie along some common continuum. 

The second type of interest in community studies has as its focus some aspect 
of the community setting as a whole. An example would be Robert Angell’s 
study of the moral integration of communities. Or, we might be interested 
in the way in which given levels of industrialization affect the functioning of 
the community and hence reflect upon the political process. If our interest is in 
some aspect of the total community setting, clearly our study must include a 
number of communities which vary in terms of this aspect. Our N for analysis 
purposes then becomes the number of communities taken and not the number 
of individuals interviewed. Thus we cannot take two communities representing 
extremes of the variable in question and expect to make generalizations based 
upon quantitative data, for our N consists of only two cases. Community 
studies of this second type are important, but their cost will make them 
prohibitive except under most unusual circumstances. 

A third type which presents real potentialities for research at the present 
stage is the study of the local influences which are not a necessary part of 
total community structure. The influence of friends, neighbourhood, local 
leaders and local groups may function whether the community is integrated 
or unintegrated, industrialized or institutionalized. Often we may be interested 
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in some specific factor of personal influence or group involvement which we do 
not regard as an integral part of the particular community structure, although 
it may of course be affected by it. In this case our N is not a sample of commu. 
nities, but the sample of that specific factor within the community. For example, 
we may believe that precinct or local political organization affects turn-out 
on election day. Hence, if we have a large enough number of precinct organi- 
zations within a single community, we can measure their characteristics 
and then relate these to percentage of turn-out. Or, if we believe that group 
norms and group leadership are important at the primary level, we can 
sample such local groupings and interview both leaders and followers. Our N 
is then, according to our purpose, the number of small groups or the number of 
leaders. 

If we select precinct leaders on a representative basis in a given community 
and find interesting relationships between leader and follower behaviour, can 
we generalize our findings beyond the specific community we have been wor. 
king in ? This depends upon the assumptions we are willing to make about the 
nature of the variables we are studying, and how these are affected by commu- 
nity structure. If we have reason to believe that the factor we have been studying 
is not appreciably affected by the community pattern, we may venture to 
make generalizations about the culture in general. If we find, for example, that 
local leaders who are authoritarian in philosophy and practice are effective 
among non-authoritarians, whereas democratic leaders are more effective 
among followers of a less authoritarian character structure, we may want to 
generalize about the relationship between leadership practices and follower 
values. If, however, we found that in a southern community in the United 
States authoritarian leadership was more effective than democratic leadership 
at the local level, we would want to know more about the causes of this rela. 
tionship before making a generalization to be applied beyond the specific 
community. Owing to the composition of its population, the community might 
follow the old agrarian patterns in the South of semi-feudal respect for autho- 
ritarian figures. The problem of generalization in a study of local influences is 
not, of course, essentially different from the problem of generalization in any 
social science research. The more genotypical the variables, the less the 
concern with sampling a large universe, as our example above suggests. But 
we are not always in a position to be sure of their genotypicality. We base such 
judgements upon the existing state of theoretical and empirical knowledge. 
At the very worst the study of local influences within a community can present 
significant data on variables, which can be checked in other settings. 

The fourth type of interest in community studies is exemplified by Lazars- 
feld’s case analysis of deviant individual behaviour. A community is selected 
which is not following characteristic patterns of voting behaviour and an 
attempt is made to find out why. If, throughout the nation and therefore 
throughout most communities, occupation and income are correlated to a 
high degree with voting behaviour, we may nevertheless find a city in which 
industrial voters prefer the Conservative Party. The difficulty involved in such 
deviant case analysis is that it may be on too phenotypic a level. In other 
words, we may find a specific factor to account for the deviation, but it may 
be too particular to enable us to make useful generalizations. To do this 
requires a comparison of the deviant case with matched cases of conformity 
and means must be found also of taking more than one deviant case. In 1952; 
in the U.S.A., urban labour defected heavily to the Republican candidate for 
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President, but two large urban centres were exceptions. There appeared to be 
two important factors in operation: the strength of the urban political organi- 
zation, and the degree to which Catholic voters were opposed to Communism, 
These factors, however, were capable of investigation by a design calling for a 
larger N than the two deviant cities. Deviant case analysis then may consist 
of two steps: the first involves exploration of possible cause with a single 
community, and the second consists of a design to measure the possible factors 
as in the design of our third type of study. 

We might now consider the design of a study conducted last fall in the 
Detroit area of the U.S.A. jointly by Professor Eldersveld and Professor 
Katz. The resources available for the study were limited, and it is cited only 
as an illustration of an attempt to trace the local influences affecting political 
behaviour. One of the major objectives was to measure the effectiveness of 
political party organization at the precinct level. For this purpose the character 
of local leadership, its philosophy and practices were taken as independent 
variables and the political behaviour of people within the precincts as the 
dependent variable. We were also interested in party organization and for 
this purpose regarded the top leadership at the Congressional district level as 
the independent variable. We selected 80 precincts as representative of the 
Detroit area and used two levels of stratification: one was of homogeneous- 
heterogeneous ethnic composition. Since Detroit has a fairly large Negro 
population as well as a heavy concentration of Polish and other nationality 
groups, we were interested in the extent to which this factor affected the poli- 
tical outcome. The second factor for stratification was political homogeneity. 
Three types of political composition were represented: precincts dominantly 
Democratic, precincts largely Republican and precincts in which there was 
real contest between the parties. 

In the 80 precincts selected, both the Republican and Democratic precinct 
leaders were interviewed. About 800 potential voters were also interviewed, 
or about ten in each precinct. In analysis, then, the precincts will be grouped 
according to the characteristics of leaders and leadership practices and 
the N will be the number of precinct leaders. The findings in some cases 
can be generalized for the Detroit area and the study can be repeated 
in other areas. In dealing with more genotypic variables, however, the 
findings can be generalized, tentatively, for other urban areas in the United 
States. 

In addition to interviews at the precinct level the interviewing process was 
carried up the hierarchy to include ward and Congressional district leaders. 
All the interviews will thus furnish data for a descriptive study of a type of 
organization which has thus far received no systematic quantitative investi- 
gation—the political party. 

Analysis of the findings is under way and it seems probable that the results 
will show that the power of political organization has been over-estimated as a 
force in present-day American elections. Where the contest is close, the effec- 
tiveness of the organization can be a decisive factor, but detailed statements 
cannot be made at this time. Other investigations in the field of politica] 
behaviour may well wish to take account of the role of political parties by 
directing inquiries at party leadership as well as at voters. The design of the 
study should be appropriate to the study; if there is interest in party organiza- 
tion, units of it should be represented in the sample and measures should be 
taken at the level both of independent and of dependent variables. For the 
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major advantage of local studies lies in being able to tie together independent 
measures of potential influences and their possible effects. 


The other speeches, e.g. that of Mr. Rokkan, could not be obtained in time 
for pubiication here. 


II. ORTHODOX AND NON-ORTHODOX SAMPLING 


Chairman: Mr. Pierre Devrient (Switzerland) 


First speaker: Mr. J. Bonnafont (France). 
Topic: Market statistics, sampling and research. 


‘One characteristic of a science in its initial stages . . . is that it “sets its sights 
high” and at the same time neglects to concern itself with details.’-—A. N, 
Whitehead, The Organization of Thought. 


Preliminary remarks. (a) Importance of polls and samplings in market research. 
(b) Difficulty of using ‘random’ sampling: the subjects are men, not things. 
Hence, hypotheses: 1. Use of orthodox statistics is, in a study of the market, 
exceptional; 2. The rules are constituted from exceptions. Can these rules be 
improved or perfected? 


Situation and methods. Study of experimental investigations made in Africa and 

in certain of the poorer regions of France. 

1. The main difficulty is to specify how the investigators may select the su. ,ects 
to be interviewed: in accordance with what criteria must they standardize 
their choice? How are the investigators to be trained and supervised? 

2. Observe the following principles: give each individual the same chance of 
being selected; each individual is chosen by reason both of his own charac- 
teristics, and his place in the sample. 

3. What, in all this, continues to be orthodox? 


Proposed subjects of study. Settled population and nomad population. Local 
particularisms and independent worlds. Supervision? All supervision is 
expensive, but mistakes are even more so. Fundamental importance of the 
investigators’ role: selection and training; preparation of field work, in detail, 
by each team. 


Conclusions. ‘Heterodox’ sampling may become scientific sampling; once again 
we enter the realm of sociology and the study of human problems; recommen- 
dation that sociological and economic knowledge be improved. 


Second speaker: Mr. Henry Durant (Great Britain). 
Topic: Some recent developments in population-sampling. 


Dr. Gallup has perfected a special method of sampling, at moments and at 
places fixed in advance: at every level, even that of blocks of houses, ‘proba- 
bility’ is rigidly applied. Quotas are selected for each block of houses, on the 
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basis of census results; but the new factor is, not only that the investigator 
takes a route starting from a point selected at random, but that he follows it 
according to a fixed time-table. He is advised to respect the order in which 
the quotas are to be made up, e.g. the interviewing, first of the youngest 
woman, then of a man aged between 30 and 45, and so on. These instructions 
concerning quotas are based on a large series of results obtained empirically, 
over a period of 12 months, in regard to the different types of persons who may 
be found in their homes. The object, of course, is to reduce the time required 
for the investigation, and hence the expense which it involves. 
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time 


Industrial sampling. On the supposition that each home is recorded in the tele- 
phone book, a method has been developed whereby the information in that 
book is used as a basis for the investigation. This method has actually been 
employed and tested. 


Adult-sampling. In Great Britain, this type of sampling is relatively simple, if it 
can be based on the electoral registers. A method has been developed with a 
view to using those registers as a basis for the interviewing of persons aged over 
21, in order to establish whether all persons between, for example, the ages of 
21 and 25 are included. 
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‘Street-corner’ investigation plus assessment with the aid of computing machines. 
This method of sampling has been widely used in Great Britain, with consi- 
derable success. Its greatest merits are speed and, secondly, accuracy in 
public opinion sampling. 


and 


Third speaker: Dr. W. de Jonge. 
oa Topic: Address list sampling in penetration research. 
Penetration research. Let us take as an example a penetration research study 
on scooters. Some people own one, others do not; the client is interested in 
both groups. Of non-owners, he wants to know why they don’t buy a scooter, 
whether they plan to and, if so, what brand or type they plan to buy, etc. 
Of owners, he wants to be informed as to: what type they bought; what 
brand; why, where, and when; the good points and the bad points; what 
improvements could be made, etc. 
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tail Problems involved. The problem arises that, on the whole, more questions need 
1 +] 


to be asked of owners than of non-owners. Since both groups are to be 
approached with the same questionnaire, a further complication arises in 
providing instructions for interviewers, such as: ‘If not . . . please go on 
with question 18,’ etc. 

The use of a single questionnaire makes it impossible to predict how long 
it will take an interviewer to complete his work. If he is assigned 10 interviews 
he may find 3 owners and 7 non-owners; he will thus have to complete 3 long 
interviews and 7 short ones. A second interviewer may find the opposite, e.g. 
7 long interviews with owners and 3 short ones with non-owners. 

a This type of questionnaire may also prove to be of much greater interest to 
“el owners than to non-owners, yet both groups will be confronted by the same 
és (often long) questionnaire. 
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Further difficulty arises in estimating how much the interviewer should be 
paid for each completed questionnaire. The placing of instructions to guide 
the interviewers is also complicated by the single questionnaire and may lead 
to the omission of certain pertinent questions which may be difficult to 


find. 


A new design: address list sampling. Most of these difficulties can be avoided by 
using separate questionnaires. This solves the problem of instructions for use 
and each questionnaire has the advantage of appearing to be shorter. Inter- 
viewers should be assigned to interview one category only; the assignment 
will then be made in terms of calls made from a random starting-point rather 
than of interviews completed. For every 10 calls it is possible that only 3 owners 
are interviewed; payment is made, however, on the basis of hours worked 
rather than interviews completed. 


Address list. Interviewers should be provided with notebooks in which they 
are required to list the names and addresses of the people they have contacted 
and indicate, in code, such data as: owner, non-owner, not at home, refused 
interview, reason. 

Rules should also be given to define ‘random starting-point’ and ‘random 
selection’ of people to be interviewed. 


Advantages of address list sampling. On the whole, this system provides larger 
samples. For 1,365 random calls 232 owners were interviewed; calls are, of 
course, cheaper than interviews. 1,186 random calls produced 839 completed 
interviews with non-owners, in addition to a list of 236 owners who were not 
interviewed. Another advantage is that more systematically analysed inform- 
ation is provided as to the motivation for refusal and the rate of refusal among 
both groups. 


Conclusion. In this sample, the refusal rate was higher among owners than 
among non-owners, which was contrary to expectations. The reason for this 
may have been that the questionnaire for owners was too long. Total sample, 
i.e. total number of calls, was 2,551. Total completed interviews for both 
groups was only 1,071. 

This new design produced a sample two and a half times as large as the 
former design, and at an economical cost. 

Two penetration figures were found, one concerning interviews with owners 
only, the other concerning non-owners; both figures agree. 


IV. ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
28 August 1957 


The 1957 Annual Business Meeting of WAPOR was called to order by the 
president, Mr. Bjron Balstad, at 10.30 a.m. in the Aula of the Handelshégskolan, 
Géteborg. About forty conference delegates were in attendance, including all 
the elected members of the council with the exception of Messrs. Hugh Parry, 
Louis Guttman, and K. G. von Stackelberg. 
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Previous minutes. The Minutes of the 1956 Annual Meeting were read in 
summary and approved. 


President’s report. The president then gave his annual report, with special 
emphasis on council action not otherwise covered in the agenda. He reported 
the interim appointment of Mr. Max Barioux to replace Mrs. Helen Dinerman 
as Member-at-Large of the Council, and the appointment or reappointment 
of the chairmen of the Unesco Liaison, International Polling, Poll Index, 
and Conference Committees. A copy of this report in full is contained in the 
Minutes. 


Secretary-treasurer’s report. The third item on the agenda was the report of the 
secretary-treasurer, which showed at the end of the year a record total member- 
ship of 180 persons from 34 countries, listed four Newsletters sent out during 
the year, and reported a balance of about $1,000 in the combined treasuries 
as at the end of August. 

Membership. At the end of the current fiscal year, WAPOR had 180 paid-up 
members. The U.S. and Europe each account for a little more than 40 per cent 
of the membership, but in all 34 countries are represented, as follows: 

United States: 80. 

Europe: Germany, Federal Republic of, 15; France, 13; Great Britain, 13; 
Netherlands, 8; Sweden, 7; Italy, 4; Norway, 4; Austria, Belgium, Finland, 
Switzerland (2 each), 8; Denmark, Greece, Iceland, Portugal, Yugoslavia 
(1 each), 5. 

Other: Cuba, 3; Brazil, 2; Canada, 2; India, 2; Thailand, 2; Argentina, 
Australia, Egypt, Iran, Israel, Japan, Mexico, Peru, Philippines, Syria, 
Uruguay, Viet-Nam (1 each), 12. 

As compared with this new total of 180 members, there were 162 members 

at the end of the fiscal year 1955-56 and 133 at the end of the previous year. 

The 180 total includes 35 new members (almost 20 per cent of the total) 

and a loss of 17. No sustained membership drive was carried on this past 

year, merely a follow-up of leads on the part of the chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee and the secretary-treasurer. 


Committee reports. The president proceeded with the reports of the various 
committees: 

Electoral. In the absence of the chairman, Mr. von Stackelberg, the president 
read the report of this committee. Nominations blanks were sent out by the 
secretary with the 31 March Newsletter. Ballot papers were mailed by the 
secretary to all members in good standing on 3o June. A highly creditable 
‘poll’ of 61 per cent was recorded, 103 out of 170 ballots being returned before 
the polls closed on 22 August. The results of the election were as follows: 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Helen Dinerman (U.S.), 70 votes; Mr. Arthur 
L. Keiser, Jr. (U.S.), 30 votes. Member-at-Large: Mr. Henry Durant (U.K.), 
52 votes; Mr. Max Barioux (France), 50 votes. Chairman, Electoral Com- 
mittee: Mr. K. G. von Stackelberg (Federal Republic of Germany), 50 votes; 
Mr. Leif Holbaek-Hanssen (Norway), 49 votes. Chairman, Research Develop- 
ment Committee: Mr. Louis Guttman (U.S./Israel), 55 votes; Mr. Hans 
Sittenfeld (Federal Republic of Germany), 45 votes. 

Membership. This report was also read by the president, as Dr. Parry was 
unable to be present. The committee made two suggestions for the consideration 
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of the council and the members: (a) that sponsorship by two current members 
be required for admission to WAPOR; and (b) that applications be held 
pending until candidatures have been ratified by the membership. The council 
voted on these suggestions by mail, accepting the first and rejecting the second 
as impractical for such a widely scattered membership. A referendum on the 
necessary constitutional amendment is therefore being held. 

Publications. The chairman, Mr. Jean Stoetzel, reported that during the 
year he had edited the proceedings of both the Konstanz (1955) and Buck 
Hill Falls (1956) conferences, and that both reports had been published in 
the most recent issue of the {nternational Social Science Bulletin (Vol. IX, 1957, 
No. 2). The number of pages still available under WAPOR’s agreement with 
Unesco, would permit the publication of notes on the Géteborg Conference 
this year and steps were being taken to prepare the proceedings for publication. 
The president, Mr. Balstad, stated that ESOMAR. was now discussing its 
various problems of publication and that the two associations would work 
together when it seemed advisable. Mrs. Helen Crossley moved a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Stoetzel for his work in connexion with the publication of the 
back proceedings. The motion was seconded and carried. 

Research development. No report was received from Mr. Louis Guttman, 
who was re-elected chairman of this committee. The president referred to 
item 7 in the agenda, research in underdeveloped areas, and asked Mrs. Helen 
Dinerman to report on the present position. Mrs. Dinerman stated that the 
Moroccan Ambassador to the United States had recently been referred to the 
American Association of Public Opinion Research (AAPOR) for help in 
defining and developing research in his area, and that AAPOR had asked 
WAPOR for advice on how to answer the request. The council referred the 
matter to the Research Development Committee, and asked the chairman, 
Mr. Guttman, to make recommendations as to how WAPOR and AAPOR 
might co-operate in such cases. Mr. Salviano Cruz of Portugal asked how 
‘underdeveloped’ should be defined. Mr. Albert Shea of Canada offered two 
definitions for WAPOR use, one in Unesco terms and one taking as a criterion 
the existence of research facilities. While the second was apparently preferable 
to those present, Mr. Mark Abrams pointed out that the classification of areas 
was of secondary importance, since WAPOR’s objective was to help develop 
research in general. Mr. Cruz suggested that assistance should not be limited 
to requests by governments and asked how members of this committee were 
chosen. Mrs. Helen Crossley stated that the council’s recent recommendation 
that all committee chairmen should enlarge and broaden their committee 
memberships ought to help bring all points of view to bear on such problems. 
Mr. Bob Sorensen of Radio Free Europe stated that, in his opinion, WAPOR 
could make a major contribution to research in this particular field. 

International polling. The president reported that there was no formal report 
from this committee, as its work was still in progress. The council had accor- 
dingly reappointed Mr. Daniel Lerner to serve as chairman for one more year. 

Unesco liaison. The chairman, Mrs. Héléne Riffault, delivered her 
committee’s report, making five major points: (a) a 1956 project involving 
surveys on national sterotypes in Belgium, the Netherlands, and the Federal 
Republic of Germany, on which WAPOR members had served as advisers, 
was now under study at the Unesco Institute in Cologne; (b) a French proposal 
for a Unesco survey on public attitudes on educational needs had not been 
approved; (c) at the July 1957 conference of consultative non-governmental 
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organizations to consider the future Unesco programme, it was decided that 
the programme should be oriented toward the consequences of urbanization 
and the development of atomic energy, proposals from all NGOs being actively 
sought; (d) Unesco was being given up-to-date information on the current 
status and the officers of WAPOR for use in a directory; and (e) the committee 
was keeping a file of the many Unesco documents sent to WAPOR. While 
none received to date appeared to have a direct interest for WAPOR or its 
members, the council would be kept informed of any relevant papers received. 

Project ‘Demoscopes’. In the absence of the chairman, Mr. Stuart Dodd, 
the president reported that a long, impressive report prepared at the 
Washington Public Opinion Laboratory had been submitted to and 
accepted by Unesco. Thus WAPOR’s responsibilities for the project bad been 
discharged. Since Unesco had not the means to publish the document at 
present, Mr. Dodd was negotiating with Unesco for release of the publication 
rights, so that private publication might be undertaken if it was found to be 


feasible. 


Poll index. Proceeding to the fifth item on the agenda, the president reviewed 
the past history and current status of the poll index project. WAPOR’s 
responsibility to Unesco had again been discharged, with the completion of 
the initial collection and review at the University of Amsterdam’s Persinstituut. 
There remained, however, the larger problem of encouraging the printing 
and general dissemination of both past and current results. As a voluntary 
organization, the council was of the opinion that WAPOR could not under- 
take direct supervision or responsibility for financing such a large project, 
but that it could and should do everything possible to encourage private 
groups to do so and should provide all possible professional and organizational 
support. The council agreed, after considerable discussion, that it seemed 
unwise to tackle old and new material at the same time, and therefore recom- 
mended that a start be made with current data which were more saleable. 
Occasional supplements might be produced on back material or a grant 
might be sought for the whole work of filling in the gap since the publication 
of the book by Cantrill and Strunk covering 1935-46. A periodical system of 
compilation and printing had been proposed by the Keesings Systems of 
Amsterdam, a well-known private firm, whose rough cost estimates indicated 
that 2,000 subscriptions to a quarterly publication totalling about 200 pages 
per year might cost $12-$15 per subscription. Before proceeding with this or 
a similar venture, the council agreed that it would be useful for WAPOR to 
initiate a canvass of potential subscribers—members of professional associations, 
academic and public libraries, newspapers, etc.—in order to secure data on 
the size and kind of market for such a publication, so that a publisher would 
have some basis for setting firm schedules and prices. Accordingly, the Poll 
Index Committee was being asked to discuss with potential publishers the 
feasibility and cost of preparing and distributing a simple brochure which 
would describe plans for the journal and, perhaps, ask for preliminary orders 
or an expression of interest. In its catalytic, advisory capacity, the committee 
was also expected to discuss with Keesings or other prospective publishers 
such problems as copyright material, date of availability, collection system, 
languages and translation methods to be used, and the kind of index to be 
set up. When the committee had made its recommendations the council 
might solicit further funds or data so as to get the project under way. Mr. Max 
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Barioux suggested that, if space permitted, questions should be given in their 
original language. Miss Helen Crossley, stated that Mr. Marten Brouwer of 
the Amsterdam Persinstituut and Mr. Ivor Wayne of the Bureau of Social 
Science Research, both of which agencies had been working on the index, 
were present and would be glad to consider this and any other suggestions 
passed on to them in their discussions with the committee and others. 


Travel grants. The secretary reported briefly that earlier in the summer the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York had announced that it was making 
available $213,000 to assist American scholars to attend international meetings; 
$9,000 was given to the American Psychological Association, the American 
Sociological Society, and five others for a three-year period. The Social Science 
Research Council was currently setting up selection procedures and governing 
rules. In view of the desirability of increasing exchange in both direc- 
tions among WAPOR members, the WAPOR Council, through the new 
secretary, would keep in touch with possible sources of similar funds for the 
Association, and would appoint a special committee to follow through if it 
seemed desirable. 


Underdeveloped areas. The seventh item on the agenda, Research in Under. 
developed Areas, was covered earlier in the course of the committee reports, 


Anonymity resolution. The president, Mr. Balstad, put before the Business Meeting 
the resolution on respondent anonymity passed earlier without dissent by the 
AAPOR membership and the WAPOR Council. The resolution was 
unanimously approved and ordered to be recorded in the Minutes. It reads 
as follows: ‘We will protect the anonymity of every respondent and hold as 
privileged and confidential all information which tends to identify the 
respondent, except when the respondent specifically authorizes disclosure of 
such information.’ 


WAPOR-ESOMAR integration. The final item of business concerned the 
possibility, discussed by some members during the conference, of merging 
the WAPOR and ESOMAR organizations. Experience in organizing the 
Géteborg conference, the president stated, showed that there is a certain 
amount of unnecessary duplication in such matters as mailing lists, publication 
of procedures, etc., and the two associations would attempt in future to 
co-operate in such work. Actual integration might simplify publication 
problems, perhaps with an official journal publishing poll results. Mr. Leif 
Holbaek-Hanssen, president of ESOMAR, expressed himself as much in 
favour of even closer co-operation, but felt that perhaps ESOMAR should 
concentrate on marketing, WAPOR on opinion research. Miss Helen Crossley 
replied that the proper distinction seemed to be more geographical than 
functional, since WAPOR’s constitution defines its field in terms of survey 
research technique rather than subject dealt with, and its membership list 
includes many people interested in international market research in Asia 
and America as well as Europe. Mr. Mark Abrams suggested that it might 
be undesirable to form a single group owing to the possibility that it would 
take on a commercial taint and lose Unesco recognition. Mr. Max Barioux 
stated that a large number of organizations is usually desirable, while 
Mr. Marten Brouwer expressed doubt that a merger would be fair to non- 
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Europeans. In summary, the president, Mr. Balstad, declared that these 
considerations would assist the council considerably in its discussions, and 
that any other suggestions would be welcome at any time. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY 
AGENCY CONCERNING AUTOMATION 1 


The European Productivity Agency, the Governing Body of which reports 
to the OEEC Council, is concerned with all problems of the development 
of industry and agriculture and particularly those of technical change. It is 
our opinion that levels of productivity are controlled more by the rate of 
technical innovation than by any other single factor. Nevertheless innovation 
rates are themselves regulated not only by new scientific discoveries and the 
availability of improved techniques but also by economic, social and educa- 
tional factors such as initiative and ability, of management, worker acceptance, 
availability of capital, and the existence of appropriate skills. Human resistance 
to change is a fundamental problem, whether on the part of management or 
of operatives. 

We consider that automation is essentially a major example of rapid 
technological change. There are few problems inherent in the adoption of 
automatic production methods which are not common to the introduction 
of other major technical improvements and consequently EPA is concerned 
with automation as a current and important instance of technical change. 
Indeed, assuming that productivity levels and hence living standards are 
influenced greatly by technological innovation, the problem for the European 
economy as we see it is to study how best to speed the introduction of technical 
improvements, including automation, taking full account of human needs 
and social factors. 

Automation means different things to different people. In the past few 
years it has been over-dramatized and much unnecessary fear has been created 
in the minds of workers and managers throughout the world at the prospect 
of the push-button factory being ‘just around the corner’. On the other hand 
there are many, particularly amongst the engineers and scientists, who claim 
that there is nothing new in automation, that industry has been gradually 
moving in this direction and will continue to do so and consequently that the 
present interest in the subject is unnecessary and possibly harmful. 

In our opinion the truth lies somewhere between these extremes. Certainly 
there has been continuous if accelerating progress in most of the streams of 
technological development which comprise the subject of automation. But 
the acceleration of these processes and especially the confluence of several 
streams of technological progress have produced a situation which represents 
somewhat of a discontinuity in the curve of industrial evolution. Furthermore 
the acceleration of technological change in general is at present tremendous 


1. For technical reasons this article could not be included in the last issue of this Bulletin (Vol. X, No. 1) devoted 
to the social consequences of automation. 
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and brings with it many problems of an economic and social nature. The 
spotlight on automation as an example of this is therefore useful in focusing 
attention at the present time on these major problems of change in order 
that there may be sufficient forward thinking to prevent economic and social 
disturbance and, on the contrary, to provide guidance to the smooth intro- 
duction of new processes for the economic good of nations and the improve- 
ment of the lot of the individual. 

For the purpose of the present note, automation is regarded as comprising 
three main lines of development. First, advanced mechanization and especially 
the development of transfer machines and elaborate assembly and handling 
devices. Secondly, improvement and widespread use of automatic control 
methods depending on ‘feedback’ principles. Thirdly, the development of 
electronic and other devices for the processing of data of all kinds. By ‘full 
automation’ in an industrial sense, we would mean the operation of a factory 
at once highly mechanized and automatically controlled and at the same time 
with overall control by computors of its orders, production and products, 
It is appreciated that full automation in this sense has not yet been achieved 
and while completely feasible on the basis of existing techniques, it is not 
expected to be widespread during the next few decades. Advances towards 
this condition of full automation along any of the three above-mentioned 
paths are however to be regarded for purposes of discussion as advances in 
automation. 

In a sense the scientific and technical aspects of automation are the simplest, 
or at least their development is clear and inevitable, provided a sufficient 
number of scientists and engineers are available in the countries to exploit 
the new knowledge. The economic aspects, and particularly those related 
to the capital requirements and availability, are more complicated, while in 
the human field there are great problems and uncertainties owing to the fear 
of men not only of the possibility of losing their employment but also that they 
may have to learn new skills which may be beyond their capacity and do 
work which is unfamiliar. 

Clearly then, the problems of automation require to be attacked on a large 
scale and contributions will have to be made from many disciplines of learning. 
The physical scientist, and particularly the electronics expert, has a great 
part to play; the production and control engineer; the economist and 
accountant; the psychologist and sociologist. In addition to all this, auto- 
mation is likely to have major impacts on the nature of management and on 
the training required for those who will lead industry and the trade unions 
in the new technological age. It will doubtless as a part of technological 
development bring about fundamental changes in both basic education and 
vocational training. 

EPA, being concerned with the problem as a whole, will endeavour to 
combine these various approaches in the hope of creating a fuller under- 
standing not only of the social and economic results which will follow auto- 
mation but of the social, economic and educational requirements for the speedy 
introduction which our economic situation demands. 

Despite the very considerable volume of discussion which has been con- 
ducted on the subject of automation during the last few years, there have been 
few really adequate case studies which would help to clarify the real nature 
of the problem. This is where the EPA comes in. In June 1955 the agency 
decided to conduct an inquiry into the present state of development of auto- 
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mation in order to obtain precisely that information which is at present lacking. 
There were to be several stages in the inquiry. First of all, national reports 
were called for from participating countries. These reports were to be broad, 
overall surveys giving some assessment of the extent to which these very up-to- 
date technological developments have penetrated into industry and business. 
To compile such a report is not a very easy task, partly because of the tendency 
towards secrecy which is found among industrialists and businessmen. They 
are frequently reluctant to say exactly what they are doing in their factories 
and offices and to indicate what the results are for them. Very often, of course, 
these industrial and business leaders do not themselves know with any 
exactitude what they are getting out of it, but in addition to the desire, which 
many have, to avoid giving useful information to their competitors, much of 
the reluctance to disclose what is happening arises from the experimental 
nature of the techniques being put into operation. When the success or failure 
of these techniques is still in the balance both from an engineering point of 
view and from an economic ‘point of view, it is understandable that those who 
are responsible for their introduction should be reticent. Despite these dif- 
ficulties, useful national reports have been produced and made available. 
Some of them have been published in the country of origin. They represent 
a specific advance in public knowledge of the situation. 

In addition, a number of case studies of the type referred to above were 
commissioned in some of the participating countries. Firms known to have 
undertaken some significant innovation were asked to co-operate either by 
permitting an outside investigator to make an inquiry or by making a written 
report themselves. Broadly speaking, these studies attempt to answer the 
questions ‘Why automation?’, ‘How automation?’ and ‘What have been the 
results, effects and aftermath?’. In order to answer the first of these questions 
a description of the firm, its type of activity, product or service, size, equip- 
ment, etc., is given. The reason behind the desire to introduce automation is 
gone into; for example, were there shortages of particular types of workers? 
Was the competitive power of the firm falling behind that of its rivals? Was the 
market open to the firm expanding and capable of being satisfied only by 
some technical development which permitted greater output per unit of 
labour or per unit of floor space? Was there a need for higher quality of 
output which could be achieved only by automatic methods? 

‘How automation?’ requires a descriptive account of the planning which 
the firm undertook in advance of its introduction; for example—was it neces- 
sary to re-design the product itself in order to make it suitable for this type of 
production? Had the factory lay-out to be changed? What surveys were 
undertaken of market conditions? What studies needed to be made of the 
department of the firm immediately involved or of related departments? Were 
these surveys undertaken and the planning carried out by the firm’s own 
staff or were outside consultants called in? How long did this process last? 
At what stage were the firm’s employees consulted? 

The putting into practice of the automatic processes finds its place in these 
case studies. Exactly how were they introduced? Was it a gradual process 
affecting small parts of the firm only at any one time or had there to be a 
complete shut-down while lay-outs, etc., were altered? How were the new 
machines, instruments or equipment manned? Were the former operators 
suitable for the new jobs? Had they to be retrained? Was this a difficult or 
lengthy process? 
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It was hoped that the studies would include information on the costing 
aspect of the whole transformation and give information about the man-hours 
involved in the designing, development and construction of new equipment 
as well as in its operation. But it was not always possible to provide such data, 

As far as the results are concerned, the case studies include some information 
about technical aspects, production rates achieved, maintenance necessary 
on the new equipment, the frequency of breakdowns, quality of produce, 
control of raw materials, etc. Finally, the effects on the staff and on labour 
relations both in their quantitative aspect and in the way they have affected 
the individual’s interest in his work, health, etc., are described. These case 
studies will be published shortly in four volumes. 

The national reports and case histories were presented at a European 
Conference on Automation held in Paris in April 1957. The conference was 
opened by Mr. Larock, at that time Minister of External Trade, of Belgium. 
The plenary paper was given by the Earl of Halsbury (United Kingdou). 
The conference was restricted to some eighty participants, mostly engineers, 
businessmen, trade union leaders, sociologists and economists. 

The following general introductory papers were given: ‘Problems of 
Automation from the Management Angle’, by Mr. Jean Laval, Deputy 
Director-General, Compagnie Electroméchanique (Paris); ‘Problems of 
Automation from the Trade Union Point of View’, by Lewis Wright (United 
Kingdom); ‘Economic Problems’, by Professor I. Svennilson (Stockholm); 
‘The Social Problems of Automation’, by Professor Georges Friedmann 
(Paris); ‘Education for Automation’, by Mr. J. F. Coales, University of 
Cambridge (England) ; ‘Final Summing-Up Paper’, by Dr. A. King, European 
Productivity Agency (Paris). 

The rest of the conference was devoted to sectional discussions on social, 
economic, training and management aspects of automation, based on the 
case studies. 

This conference was planned as a working conference to facilitate exchange 
of information and experience between experts, based on actual industrial 
cases. General resolutions were therefore discouraged. The raw material of 
the conference, however—the national reports, case studies, general papers 
and discussions—are now being worked up by a group of consultants engaged 
by EPA, with the intention of presenting to the Council of OEEC a report 
on automation in Europe with considered suggestions for study, research 
and action. This should appear in the spring of 1958. 

Meanwhile, some other aspects of the programme of EPA are concerned 
with automation and technical change, particularly in relation to the European 
programme now being developed of research in the human sciences as applied 
to industry, and in relation to programmes of vocational training and manage- 
ment-labour relations. The human sciences programme is of special interest 
since it is supervised by a tripartite group of employer and trade union 
representatives and social scientists. In accordance with recommendations of 
this group, corresponding tripartite committees have been set up in most of 
the member countries to promote and supervise national research programmes 
on human problems in industry including attitudes to technical change. 
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ORGANIZATION 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR RESEARCH IN 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF CO-OPERATION 


IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


12 Via Monte Brogliero, Ivrea 


So far, social scientists have taken relatively little interest in co-operative and 
community movements. Studies have mostly been concerned with economics, history 
and co-operative law. Purely sociological research, on the other hand, is still rare and 
contacts between research workers are few. It was for the purpose of developing these 
contacts that the International Council for Research in the Sociology of Co-operation 
was set up, in 1953. Its aims are as follows: (a) to promote, in different countries, all 
research which might help to define and develop the specific field of the sociology of 
co-operation; (b) to encourage exchanges of work and services between organizations 
and research workers specializing in this field, in different countries; (c) to assist the 
dissemination and publication of the results of such research, including their translation 
into different languages. 

The council has 20 individual members and four national research centres (France, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, United States of America).1 Three assemblies of 
its members have already taken place. The last, held in connexion with the Third 
International Congress of Sociology, in Amsterdam, dealt mainly with questions of 
methodology? and direction of research. Since 1957, an international periodical in 
three languages (English, French and Italian) has been issued twice yearly under the 
auspices of the council and with the assistance of the Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique (France); this periodical, entitled International Archives of Sociology of 
Co-operation, supplements the series International Library of Sociology of Co-operation, 
published in English, French, German and Italian.’ Each centre also publishes printed 
or reneoed reports, which are disseminated on a smaller scale. 


FRANCE 


In addition to historical research and the constitution of a specialized library, the 

Bureau d’Etudes Coopératives et Communautaires (Paris) has conducted a series of 

investigations at producers’ and housing co-operatives. The questions studied were as 

follows: social differentiation and concentration of power, members’ loss of interest 

in collective undertakings, the tendency of groups to an acculturation to the values of 

global society, conflicts between management and labour, etc. Works published: 

DesrocHE, Henri. Les Shakers américains. Published with the assistance of the Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique (France), 1955. 

—; Mester, Albert. Une communauté de travail de la banlieue parisienne. Monograph, 1955. 

InriELD, Henrik. Coopératives communautaires et sociologie expérimentale (French adaptation), 
1956. 

Desrocue, H.; GAuMonrt, J.; MeisTer, A.; Poutet, E. Etudes sur la tradition frangaise 
de l’association ouvriére, 1957. 

InrieLD, H.; Fremr, K.; Desrocue, H.; Senror, Cl. Les Ejidos mexicains, 1956. 


Bureau d’Etudes Coopératives et Communautaires (Professor Henri Desroche, 87, avenue du Général-Leclerc, 
Gif-sur-Yvette, Seine-et-Oise, France); Sektion fiir die Soziologie des Genc haft: ens (Professor 
Gerhard Weisser, Universitat K6ln-Lindenthal); Centro di Sociologia della Cooperazione (Albert Meister, 
12 Via Manzoni, Milan); Group Farming Research Institute (Dr. Henrik F. Infield, 3 Van Wagner Road, R.D., 
Poughkeepsie, New York, United States of America). 

The papers presented were published in the International Archives of Sociology of Co-operation, 1957, Vol. I, 
No. 1. 

. In France, by the Editions de Minuit, Paris; in the Federal Republic of Germany, by Otto Schwartz and Co., 
Géttingen; in Italy, by the Edizioni di Comunita, Milan; in the United States, by Frederick A. Praeger, New 
York. 

Editions de Minuit, Paris. 
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Mester, Albert. Coopération d’habitation et sociologie du voisinage, 1957. 

Poutat, Emile. Les cahiers manuscrits de Fourier. Historical study and selected inventory, 
Published with the assistance of the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique 
(France), 1957. 

Nacou, D. Du Kolkhoze au Sovkhoze. Commune, Artel, Toz, Kolhoz, machine tractor 
station, Savhoz. Published with the assistance of the Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique (France), 1957. 

Merster, Albert. Associations coopératives et groupements de loisir en milieu rural, 1957. 


In addition to these works, mention should be made of the following documents: 

Le Conseil International pour la Recherche en Sociologie de la Coopération, 1954. 

GuE.raT, Isaac. Quelques problémes économiques de la théorie de la coopération, six lectures 
at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 1955. 

Meister, Albert. Analyse sociologique et réorganisation industrielle dans une Communauti 
de Travail, 1955. 

DesrocueE, Henri. Nature et évolution des Communautées de Travail en France, 1956. 

—. La tradition buchérienne, 1957. 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


The Sektion fiir die Soziologie des Genossenschaftswesens of the University of Cologne 

has extended its research to the different forms of public economy (public monopolies, 

co-operatives, nationalizations, etc.). The results of its research are published regularly 

in its periodical Archiv fiir éffentliche und Freigemeinwirtschaftliche Unternehmen. Its 

publications include:! 

Weisser, Gerhard. Form und Wesen der Einzelwirtschaften, 1948 (2nd ed.). 

—. Stilwandlungen der Wohnungsgenossenschaften. Angebliche und tatsachliche Entar- 
tungserscheinungen, 1953. 

PreiL, Elizabeth. Neue Stadte auch in Deutschland, 1954. 

Drauem, Georg. Die Genossenschaft als Unternehmungstyp, 1955. 


ITALY 


The Centro di Sociologia della Cooperazione has directed its research along the same 
lines as the French centre and the works published with its assistance have been 
mentioned above. The centre also takes special interest in co-operative activities 
relating to leisure and in popular culture (particularly in rural areas), on the one hand, 
and in the co-operative movement as a method of promoting community development, 
on the other. Three surveys are now being carried out in different parts of Italy. 


The works published in the series Documenti include: 

MetsTER, Albert. Cultura popolare e funzione delle biblioteche rurali, 1955. 
—. Programme et réalisations communautaires dans le Canavese, 1957. 

—; Secr£, Bruno. Un esperimento di collettivismo agricolo (in the press). 


The Edizioni di Comunita have published or intend to publish in 1958 the following 

works: 

InFIELD, Henrik F. Dalle riforme alla Comunita, 1956. 

Desrocue, Henri; Metsrer, Albert. Una Comunita di lavoro dei sobborghi di Parigi, 
monograph. 

—; Gaumont, J.; Meister, A.; Pouxat, E. Studi sulla tradizione della associazione operaia 
Srancese. 

InFIELD, H.; DesRocHE, H.; FREER, K.; Sentor, Cl. Gli Ejidos messicani. 

Meister, Albert. Comunita e sviluppo regionale. 


1. Published by Otto Schwartz and Co., Géttingen. 
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ORGANIZATION SOCIAL SCIENCES 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The Group Farming Research Institute has concerned itself chiefly with the problems 

of internal cohesion and integration in group farming communities. Its publications 

include: 

Eaton, Joseph W. Exploring tomorrow’s agriculture. A practical program of rural 
rehabilitation. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1943. 

—; Katz, Saul L. Research guide on co-operative group farming. A research biblicgraphy on 
rural co-operatives and co-operative communities. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 


1942. 

InFrELD, Henrik F. Co-operative living in Palestine. New York, Dryden Press, 1944. 

—. Co-operative communities at work. The story of co-operative communities in the U.S.A., 
Mexico, Soviet Russia and Palestine. New York, Dryden Press, 1945. 

—. Utopia and experiment. Essays in the sociology of co-operation. New York, Praeger, 
1954. (The international library of sociology of co-opération.) 

The sociology of co-operation, 1956. 


Each centre conducts its research along its own lines and develops its own methods 
of analysis: surveys by way of interviews in France and in Italy, sociometric tests and 
interviews in the United States. The International Council acts mainly as an 
organization for liaison and for exchanges of experience between research workers. In 
this task it is assisted by the International Sociological Association, of which it is a 
member. 


THE LEGAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF THE ACADEMY 
OF THE RUMANIAN PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 
(INSTITUTUL DE CERCETARI JURIDICE BUCHAREST) 


Bucharest 


ORGANIZATION 


The Legal Research Institute of the Academy of the Rumanian People’s Republic 
was set up in September 1954 for the purpose of promoting scientific research in the 
field of law. The institute draws up work programmes for theoretical research based 
directly on the practical requirements of socialist construction in the Rumanian 
People’s Republic. 

The board of the institute is headed by a scientific director assisted by deputy 


directors. In addition, there are departmental heads responsible for the various. 


departments dealing respectively with State law, criminal law and procedure, civil law 
and international law. The department for the theory and history of law and the 
State, now in process of organization, already has a sub-department dealing with the 
theory of law and the State, which in turn has 10 sub-divisions for State law, 
administrative law, criminal law, criminal procedure, civil law, civil procedure, labour 
law, collective ownership and landed property law, public international law, and 
private international law. The staff of the institute also includes 31 research supervisors 
and assistants. A Scientific Council assists the institute in carrying out its work plan. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
WORK PLAN 


The institute’s work is conducted on two levels: there is a long-term plan covering the 
period 1957-60, and an annual plan to be fulfilled by departments, sub-divisions and 
research-workers and including both collective work and individual! work on specific 
subjects. The progress made is assessed quarterly and annually. 

The work plan for 1957 covers 29 subjects for collective research and 31 subjects for 
individual research. The former include, inter alia: the juridical nature of the 
proceedings of the Supreme National Assembly; the social system in the Rumanian 
People’s Republic; the tasks of the State organs in the socialist development of 
agriculture in the Rumanian People’s Republic; handbook of family law; legal code 
governing transfers of workers and officials; legal code governing land ownership of the 
small private farm; distraint, otherwise than by bank transfers, upon property owned by 
socialist organizations; commentary on the draft texts of the criminal code and code of 
criminal procedure; the United Nations as an instrument for international colla- 
boration to ensure peace; and the arbitration clause and arbitration procedure in 
private international law. 

As regards collective research, the sections prepared by individual authors are 
critically examined first in the respective sub-departments (or departments) and then 
by the board, and are co-ordinated, as appropriate, by one of the deputy-directors or 
by the departmental or sub-departmental head concerned, with or without the help 
of his collaborators. 

The individual research efforts are also the subject of internal discussion in the sub- 
department or department as the case may be and of critical examination by the 


board. 


SCIENTIFIC SESSIONS 


Since the end of 1955, the institute has organized at least two scientific sessions a year. 
At these, papers are presented by members of the institute’s staff; after this, there are 
discussions in which all the jurists interested in the question take part. The papers are 
usually published in the institute’s review or in other periodicals. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE 


Studiisi cercetari (Studies and research), the scientific organ of the institute, 1956, 
394 pp.; 1957, No. 1, 341 pp. Published by the Academy of the Rumanian People’s 
Republic. Will in future appear twice yearly. 

Inlocuirea raspunderii penale pentru unele infractiuni cu raspundere administrativa sau disciplinara 
(Substitution, for certain offences, of administrative or disciplinary responsibility 
for criminal responsibility), by V. Dongoroz, S. Kahane, I. Oancea, I. Fodor, N. 
Iliescu. Published by the academy, 1957, 216 pp. 

Sistenul contractarilor de produse agricole in R.P.R. cu speciala privire la contract, element central 
al acestui sistem (The contract system for farm produce in the Rumanian People’s 
Republic, with particular reference to the contract as the central feature of that 
system), by Professor Traian Ionasco, I. Christian, S. Bradeanu, Z. Oprea, 
M. Georgescu, N. Rimniceaunu, I. Filipescu, Scientific Publications, 1957, 386 pp. 


EXTERNAL RELATIONS 


Apart from the relations which the institute staff maintain with colleagues in other 
countries and the scientific exchanges conducted with them, the institute has been 
officially represented at the following international scientific gatherings: Congress 
of the International Law Association (Dubrovnik, 1956), Symposium organized by the 
International Association of Legal Science (Paris, 1956), International Association of 
of Legal Science Congress (Barcelona, 1956) and International Congress on Criminal 
Law (Athens, 1957). The institute was able, through individual or group visits, to 
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SOCIAL SCIENCES 


conduct scientific exchanges with the U.S.S.R., the Bulgarian and Hungarian Peoples’ 
Republics, the Czechoslovak Republic and the German Democratic Republic. 

The institute was also visited by jurists from Italy, Argentina, the United States of 
America and other countries. 


LIBRARY 


The institute has its own library, which is being continually enriched by new acqui- 
sitions. Institute members also have access to the abundant material available at the 
Academy Library and at the Faculty of Legal Sciences. 


THE INSTITUTE OF COMMUNITY STUDIES 


Bethnal Green, London, E.2. 


The institute was founded in 1954 by the present director, Dr. Michael Young, to 

undertake field research on family, kinship and community. It is financed by grants 

from charitable foundations and is independent of the universities. It is assisted by an 
advisory committee, the chairman of which is Professor Richard M. Titmuss, professor, 
social administration, in the University of London. Other members include Dr. John 

Bowlby, Professor Charles Madge, Dr. J. H. Sheldon and Professor Edward Shils. 
The institute’s main purpose at present is to combine something of the methods of 

sociology and social anthropology in studies of kinship in Britain. The first phase of 

research, completed in 1957, was carried out in the East End of London. There were 
three main inquiries, each of which has resulted in a published report: 

Family and Kinship in East London. This is a study of kinship, mainly from the viewpoint 
of married couples with young children; the process of adjustment of a couple to 
their relatives on each side is described, as is the extent to which they receive help 
from relatives and from the formal social services. A similar group of couples with 
children was interviewed on a suburban housing estate to which people had moved 
from East London, and the second part of the report describes the effect of this 
migration on family life. 

The Family Life of Old People. This is a parallel study of kinship in East London, from 
the viewpoint of people of pensionable age. It describes the role of relatives in the 
lives of the aged—the stresses and strains on both parties, the part played during 
illness and infirmity, the help given in normal circumstances—and against this 
background, explores the needs of the elderly. Special attention is given to the 
functioning of the social services as they affect old people. 

Widows and their Families. A study, based on interviews with young widows, which 
observes kinship relationships under the stress of a family tragedy. The report con- 
siders grief and mourning, changes in family relationships, and the working of 
social insurance. 

These inquiries in a predominantly working-class area are being followed by research 

in an outer London suburb with a substantial middle-class element in its population. 

Again looking at kinship through the eyes of old people, this study is intended to provide 

comparative data on kinship in different social classes. Further comparative studies in 

terms of class and other variables are planned. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Marris, Peter. Widows and their families, Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, to be 
published 1958. 
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TOwNSsEND, Peter. ‘The anxieties of retirement’, Transactions of the Association of Indusirial co 

Medical Officers, August 1955. fir 

—. ‘The family life of old people’, Sociological review, December 1955. fal 

—. The family life of old people, Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 1957. an 

Younc, Michael. ‘Distribution of income within the family’, British journal of sociology, on 

vol. III, no. 4, December 1952. , Pu 

—. ‘The planners and the planned: the family’, Journal of the Town Planning Institute, leg 

May 1954. me 

—. ‘The role of the extended family in a disaster’, Human relations, vol. VII, no. 3, co 
July 1954. 

—. ‘Kinship and family in East London’, Man, vol. LIV, September ,1954. res 

—. ‘The extended Family Welfare Association’, Social work, January 1956. gr’ 

Younc, Michael; Wittmott, Peter. ‘ Social grading by manual workers’, British de 

journal of sociology, vol. VII, no. 4, December 1954. of 

—. Family and kinship in East London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, London 1957. ing 

Witimorr, Peter. ‘Social administration and social class’, Case conference, vol. 4, Decem- as 

ber 1957. of 
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The urgency of certain social problems has largely determined our choice of research 
projects. Since 1945, when we began our work, the most urgent problems have been 
those related to economic development, and more than 40 per cent of our research 
money has been going to projects in this field. A further 25 per cent has been devoted 
to the study of fertility and migration problems affecting the growth and density of : 
population, while research into patterns and changes in the culture and social structure BY 
has accounted for about 20 per cent of our investments. The emphasis in the university 
is shifting now from problems of economic development and population to problems 
of culture change and resulting stresses. This shift in emphasis seems advisable not 
only in view of the increased economic research facilities now at the disposal of the 
Government of Puerto Rico and the accumulation of information about both population 
and economic development, but also, and basically, because the problems of culture 
change are becoming urgent. 

The urgent problems which should guide us in the planning of new research are not 
easy to identify correctly. We try to identify them by observing agreement among a 





people interested in Puerto Rico’s social problems. When competent observers, uni- - 
versity people, and officers of the Government show a persistent and serious interest 

in certain problems, such problems can be considered as being of sufficient importance De 
for new research. Thus, questions of industrialization, migration and lower-class a 


fertility, which were widely discussed by such persons, became important research 
objectives. Questions concerning culture change have received increasing attention 
over the last two or three years and are becoming important points of reference for 
new research. This is also true of social psychiatry. 

Culture change is one of the principal new branches of research in the University 
of Puerto Rico. Three years ago, the Chancellor of the University stressed the import- 
ance of the subject and recommended that systematic research in this field should 
be undertaken. Discussing the same question, also about three years ago, the Governor 
of Puerto Rico said that this might be our last opportunity to do something about the 
swift cultural changes sweeping over the country. Many others too have spoken about 
the issue. The research centre has already started work in this field with preliminary 
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consultations carried out by a number of experts (1955), and with two projects: the 
first on changing culture in the business group, the second on changing culture in the 
family. New work is being organized. The assessment of mental health and illness 
and social correlates is our second major new research direction. Social psychiatry is 
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sociology, one of the rapidly growing new branches of knowledge of the last decade, and in 
Puerto Rico, the Department of Health, the medical profession, and now even the 
Institute, legislature have repeatedly recommended research in this field. The correlation between 
mental health or illness and a rapidly changing culture is not known for certain, but a 
, no. 3, considerable degree of correlation is suspected. 


We have now published about 7,500 pages of scientific material reporting the 
results of our research. There have been 64 journal articles and 17 pamphlets or mimeo- 
graphs, and the following 16 books have been published: Margaret Bright, Cooperativas 

, British de Consumo; Samuel Ewer Eastman and Daniel Marx, Jr., Ships and Sugar: an Evaluation 
of Puerto Rican Offshore Shipping; John Kenneth Galbraith and Richard Holton, Market- 
ing Efficiency in Puerto Rico; Paul K. Hatt, Backgrounds of Human Fertility in Puerto Rico, 

Decem- a Sociological Survey; Clarence Jones and Rafael Picé (editors), Symposium of the Geography 

of Puerto Rico; Eleanor E. Maccoby and Frances Fielder, Saving among Upper-Income 

Families in Puerto Rico; Northeastern University, Department of Geography, The Rural 

Land Classification Program of Puerto Rico; Harvey S. Perloff, Puerto Rico’s Econémic Future, 

a Study in Planned Development; Harvey S. Perloff, El Futuro Econémico de Puerto Rico; 

Rafael Picéd, The Geographic Regions of Puerto Rico; Lydia J. Roberts and Rosa Luisa 

Stefani, Patterns of Living in Puerto Rican Families; Julian Steward, The People of Puerto 

Rico; J. Mayone Stycos, Family and Fertility in Puerto Rico; Eric Williams (editor), 

Documents on British West Indian History, 1807-1835. Selected Documents from the Public 

Records Office, London, England, with Relation to the Colonies of Barbados, British Guiana, 

Jamaica, and Trinidad; Caroline F. Ware, Estudio de la Comunidad; Caroline F. Ware, 

Estudio de la Comunidad (revised). 
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The International Institute of Social and Political Sciences of the University of Fribourg 


(Switzerland) was set up as a research and training centre. It studies the fundamental 
present-day economic, social and political questions, on both the national and the 
international level. 

Its activities are of two kinds: firstly, teaching work (through its International 
Documentation Centre and its two publications—Collection Politeia and Bibliographie 
critique d’éthique sociale (Critical bibliography of social ethics); and, secondly, the orga- 
nization of international congresses. 
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II. REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES ! 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
DEFINITION OF AGGRESSION 


Report of the 1956 Special Committee on the Question of Defining Aggression, 8 Oct.-g Nov. 1.956. 
18 January 1957, 86 pp., including annexes. A/AC.77/L.13. 

[Ej. Org.]? Historical survey of the subject. Is a definition of aggression possible or 

desirable? Purpose of the definition. Acts to be covered by the definition. Various 

types of definition. Views expressed at the 1956 Special Committee. Draft definitions 

submitted by various governments. The annex contains selected texts. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


Constitutions, electoral laws and other legal instruments relating to political rights of women. 
Memorandum by the Secretary-General. 7 August 1957, 19 pp., including annex. A/3627. 

[Dp. Ej.] This memorandum assembles the new facts about women’s political rights, 

together with tables showing the evolution of these rights throughout the world. 


Report of the Economic and Social Council. Agenda item 12 (XII). Seminar on the civic responsi- 
bilities and increased participation of Asian women in public life, Bangkok, 5-15 August 
1957- 1957, 10 pp. A/C.3/L609. 

[Ej. Pr.] This report gives the conclusions of the seminar on the following items of its 

agenda: meaning of civic rights and duties; women’s participation in administration; 

factors influencing women’s participation in public life; fields in which women’s 
participation should be encouraged. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
DISCRIMINATION AND MINORITIES 


Commission on Human Rights. Report of the ninth session of the Sub-Commission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities to the Commission on Human Rights. 8 March 
1957, 90 pp., including annex. E/CN.4/740, E/CN.4/Sub.2/186. 

[Ej.] The sub-commission examined the following questions: discrimination in educ- 

ation, employment and professions; religious freedom; political rights; measures to 


1. As a rule, no mention is made of publications and documents which are issued more or less automatically— 
regular administrative reports, minutes of meetings, etc. 
2. For explanation of abbreviations see page 311. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 
be taken to put an end to all forms of propaganda encouraging national, racial and 
religious tensions. This report also contains the texts of the resolutions adopted and the 
annex gives a list of the documents submitted to the sub-commission. 


FAMILY AND CHILDREN 


Report on the activities of the Bureau of Social Affairs in fields related to family and child welfare 
and on the eleventh session of the Social Commissien. 5 September 1957, 14 pp. E/ICEF/ 
I. 
(Ej. Pr.] Survey of practical work in this field (with particular reference to the develop- 
ment of communities); and an account of recent work accomplished by different 
countries and international institutions in this domain. 


CARTOGRAPHY 


UN Regional Cartographic Conference for Asia and the Far East. Vol. 2: Proceedings of the 

conference and technical papers. 1957, printed, 133 pp., $1.50; Sw.fr. 6.50. E/Conf.18/7. 
[Ej. Pr.] The conference took place in 1955, in India. The first part of this volume 
contains a summary record of the seven plenary meetings; the second part contains 
the texts of studies, reports and communications addressed to the conference by various 
governments, Specialized Agencies and the United Nations secretariat. Annexed to 
the document is the text of Resolution No. 600, adopted by Ecosoc after discussion 
of the report of the conference. 


STATISTICAL QUESTIONS 


Draft revisions to the international standards in basic industrial statistics. 1957, 80 pp., includ- 
ing annexes. E/CN.3/L.40. 

[Ej. Pr. St.] This draft first examines the question of what data are to be obtained from 

industrial inquiries, the statistical methods to be used and the most important standards 

for classification. It is completed by two annexes: the first contains the text of a number 

of recommendations concerning the frequency and field of application of industrial 

inquiries; the second gives a list of important data and definitions. 


Recent basic industrial inquiries. 1957, 29 pp., including annexes. E/CN.3/L.40/Add.1. 
[Ej. St.] Facts about recent developments in national practice, with a list of more than 
60 countries in which industrial inquiries have been carried out since 1952. 


Methods of obtaining industrial statistics. 1957, 23 pp., including annexes. E/CN.3/L. 
40/Add.2. 

[Ej. Pr. St.] Factors to be taken into account when making a rational choice as between 

the various methods. A brief account follows of a series of national inquiries carried 

out in recent years. 


Statistics of the distribution of personal income. 13 September 1957, 63 pp., including annexes. 
E/CN.3/L.42. 

[Ej. Pr. St.] The main purpose of this document is to describe the methods used by 
various countries for drawing up basic statistics on the distribution of personal income. 
It describes briefly the aims and sources of these statistics, and the theories and tech- 
niques applied; and makes a detailed study of problems concerning the classification 
and analysis of results in order to increase the usefulness and scope of these statistics. 
An annex gives specimens of double-entry tables. Bibliography. 


PRIMARY COMMODITIES 


Recent commodity developments. Memorandum No. 24. 8 October 1957, 7 pp. E/CN.13/SER. 
A/24. 
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[Ej. Pr. St.] Notes about intergovernmental consultations on problems concerning 
primary commodities (in particular cocoa, cotton and tin). 


Review of the current situation of international trade in primary commodities. Statistical data for the 
information of the Commission. 56 pp., including tables. E/CN.13/L48. 

[Ej. St. Pr.] Short introduction followed by tables giving figures for 28 primary commo- 

dities which play an important part in international trade (production, exchanges, 

prices). 


NATURAL GAS 


Report on the position of natural gas in the European economy. Prepared by the Secretariat 
of the Economic Commission for Europe. May 1957, 42 pp., $0.40; Sw.fr. 1.50, 
E/ECE/289-E/ECE/GAS/7. 

[Ej. Pr. St.] Present position of gas in the economy of the European countries. Pro- 

duction, consumption, exchanges. Future prospects. The annex contains a note on 

natural gas and the chemical industry, together with some complementary statistical 
data. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


XVIth Congress of the International Chamber of Commerce. Statements and resolutions 1955- 
1957. 1957, printed, 138 pp. E/C.2/483 July 1957. 

[Ej. Pr.] Statements and resolutions concerning the free circulation of commercial 

goods, investments, the simplification of administrative formalities, transport, etc. 


AGRICULTURE IN LATIN AMERICA 


The selective expansion of agricultural production in Latin America. Printed, $0.80; Sw.fr. 
3.50. 

[Ej. Pr. St.] Inquiry carried out in collaboration with FAO. General survey of agri- 

cultural development in Latin America, followed by a detailed examination of the 

special problems arising in different countries and the importance of various products 

in agricultural expansion programmes. Numerous statistics. 


TRADE IN LATIN AMERICA 


Inter Latin American trade, current problems. January 1957, printed, 105 pp., $1.25; Sw.fr. 5. 
E/CN. 12/423. 

[Ej. Org. Pr. St.] Report on the first session of the Trade Committee of ECLA (San- 

tiago, 1956), followed by documents relating to trade in this region in 1954-56 and 

present forecasts. Numerous statistics. 


ECLA activities relating to payments and the regional market in Latin America. 1957, 67 pp. 
E/CN. 12/483. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] General survey of efforts made to organize trade between the Latin 

American countries so as to enable those countries to adapt their economies to meet 

the trends of international trade, of which the European Common Market represents 

one aspect. Proposals regarding systems of payment and the organization of regional 

markets. Resolutions adopted. 


Report submitted by the Central Banks Working Group on a multilateral payments system to the 
Trade Committee of the Economic Commission for Latin America. 1957, 86 pp. E/CN.12/ 
484. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] This report is divided into two parts. The first part studies the conditions 

necessary to enable a multilateral payments system to operate; the second part contains 

the resolutions adopted. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF BRAZIL 


Analyses and projections of economic development: the economic development of Brazil. 1956, 
printed, 165 pp., $2; Sw.fr. 8.50. E/CN.12/364/Rev.1. 

[Ej. Pr. St.] Development since 1939; basic factors in the Brazilian economy, capacity 

of the country in various fields, programmes for the various branches of the national 

economy. Numerous statistics. 


AGRICULTURE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: Working Party on Economic Development and 
Planning. 


The third session of this Working Party, organized jointly by the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East and the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, 
was held at Bangkok in September 1957. 

The documents prepared for this meeting include the following: 


Criteria and techniques for selection of best technical means for agricultural expansion. 1957, 19 pp. 
E/CN.11/DPWP3/L.3; 6 pp. E/CN.11/DPWP3/L. Add. 1. 

[Ej. Pr. St.] Working paper presented by FAO. Relative advantages of various technical 

means of agricultural expansion. Methods of economic evaluation of agricultural pro- 

jects. The annex contains a sample study of the relation between costs and profits. 


Agricultural development plans of the countries of the ECAFE region. 1957, 27 pp. E/CN. 
11/DPWP3/L.4. 

[Ej. St. Pr.] This report, prepared by the secretariat of ECAFE, gives statistics of the 

total investments per country and details of the working out and execution of the plans. 

Numerous tables. 


Incentives and institutional factors influencing the rate of agricultural development. 1957, 30 pp. 
E/CN.11/DPWP3/L.5. 

[Ej. St. Pr.] Problem of prices at the production stage. Subventions and other advantages 

given to producers. Institutional factors. 


Implications for agriculture of economic development, particularly industrialization. 1957, 12 pp. 
E/CN.11/DPWP.3/L.6. 

[Ej. Pr.] Demand for food products, economic progress and distribution of manpower. 

Transition, due to industrialization, from a subsistence agricultural economy to an 

economy planned for commercial distribution. 


Allocation of resources for investment in agricultural and non-agricultural development. 1957, 
32 pp. E/CN.11/DPWP.3/L.7. 

[Ej. Pr.] Different types of investments, public or private, directly or indirectly profit- 

able to agriculture; repercussions of these investments on the rest of the economy. 


Note on taxation and development of agriculture in underdeveloped countries with special reference 
to Asia and the Far East. 1957, 42 pp. E/CN.11/DPWP3/L.8. 

[Ej. Pr.] Report prepared by the fiscal and financial service of the United Nations. 

Survey of taxes affecting agriculture more directly than the other sectors of the economy. 

Basic systems and main alternatives. 


Fishery programmes in relation to agricultural and economic planning. 1957, 14 pp. E/CN. 
11/DPWP.3/L.9. 

[Ej. Pr.] This report draws attention to the growing importance of fishery resources for 

feeding the populations of certain regions. It studies the conditions of development 

of this activity in relation to overall economic and social programmes. 
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RAILWAYS IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Incidence of railway accidents and measures for prevention. Report by the Secretariat. 1957, 249 pp. 
E/CN.11/TRANS/Sub.1/L.5. 

[Ej. Pr. St.] This report is based on replies of governments to a questionnaire prepared 

by the secretariat of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. It analyses 

present conditions in the countries of this region, as regards the safety of railways, and 

suggests measures for improvement. A statistical annex. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


ECE, the first ten years 1947-1957. 1957, in English only, 100 pp. E/ECE.291. 

[Ej. Org.] Conditions under which the Economic Commission for Europe was estab- 
lished and developed. Its work during the first ten years of its existence, with special 
reference to research, 


SECRETARIAT 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


Yearbook on human rights for 1954. Printed, 478 pp., $5; Sw.fr. 21. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Org.] The United Nations and Human Rights in 1954. Meetings and 
work, New developments during the year in the constitutional, legislative, and judi- 
ciary field, in 78 countries and a large number of Trust Territories. Reference to the 
past history of various questions. This volume may be regarded as an international 
summing up of experiments in the application of Human Rights. It describes the 
solutions adopted in various parts of the world in an attempt to reconcile the rights of 
the individual with those of the community. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Economic applications of atomic energy. Power generation and industrial and agricultural uses. 
E/3005(ST/ECA/48). 

[Dp. Ej. St.] Report of the Secretary-General, divided into two parts. The first part 

consists of three chapters and describes the uses of atomic energy as a new source of 

power, as an aid to industry and as an aid to agriculture. Part two contains a question- 

naire circulated to governments, together with their replies; and notes prepared by 

ILO and Unesco. Statistical annex. 


HOUSING, BUILDING AND PLANNING 


Housing through non-profit organizations. (Housing, building and planning, no. 10.) 1956, 
printed, 121 pp. ST/SOA/SER.C/10. 

[Ej. Pr.] Report on the work of a seminar held for Latin American specialists. The first 

part describes methods used in Denmark; the other parts deal with various aspects of 

problems connected with non-profit housing programmes directly initiated by those 

benefiting therefrom. Bibliography. 


Housing, building, planning. An international film catalogue. 1956, printed, 246 pp., $2.50; 
Sw.fr. 10.50. ST/SOA/SER.H/5. 

[Dp. Pr.] Lists of geographical, alphabetical and analytical order, containing inform- 

ation on films useful in the training of technicians in the above specialities, with partic- 

ular reference to the underdeveloped countries. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Study-kit on training for community development. 1956, printed, 69 pp., $0.75; Sw.fr. 3. 
ST/TAA/SER.D/24. 

(Ej. Pr.] After an analysis of the work of experts in community development, a lengthy 

account is given of methods for the selection and training of specialized personnel for 

this type of work. Intended mainly for persons responsible for the training of such 

specialists. 


Survey before development in Thai villages. 1957, 90 pp. ST/TAA/SER.D/25. 

(Ej. Pr. Sc.] This study, conducted at the request of the Thai Government, recounts 
the needs, desires and resources of a specific region. It points out how far this region is 
capable of meeting its own needs, and suggests various possible improvements, in order 
of priority, and in relation to various aspects of social welfare. After giving an analysis 
of the structure of the community, the document names the leaders and groups which 
could contribute to bringing about these improvements. 


Experiments in training for community development. 1957, 85 pp. ST/SOA/SER.o/27. 

[Ej. Dp. Pr.] Analysis of programmes carried out in Asia, the Middle East and Africa. 
The experiments are so grouped as to allow for comparison. There are inevitable 
variations within the same region, but the basic principles are everywhere the same. 


CRIMINOLOGY 


International review of criminal policy. July 1956, printed, 215 pp., English-French-Spanish, 
$2; Sw.fr. 8.50. ST/SOA/SER.M/ro. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] Criminality, legal machinery and treatment of delinquents in trusteeship 

territories. Official reports. This number also contains reports on the slave trade and 

on prostitution, and notes, communications and comments on the laws adopted in 

various countries for protecting children against harmful literature. 


INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL MAP 


International map of the world on the millionth scale. 1957, printed, 84 pp., $0.80; Sw.fr. 
3.50. ST/ECA/SER.D/t. 
[Ej. Pr.] This publication brings up to date (until 1955) infermation on the preparation 
and publication of the international geographical map. The first part describes the 
methods used in drawing up this map. The second part contains an account of the stage 
reached in the different countries in the publication of this map. The annex gives a 
list of the cartographical agencies which distribute the map, and an alphabetical index 
for ordering separate sheets. 


POPULATION 


The ageing of populations and its economic and social implications. (Population studies, no. 26.) 
1957, printed, 168 pp., $1.75; Sw.fr. 7.50. ST/SOA/SER.A/26. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc. St.] Three main chapters deal, respectively, with the facts, the causes and 

the consequences of the ageing of populations. A short chapter is included on the future 

outlook. The annex gives figures for the present composition of the population, by age 

groups, in 70 countries. 


CENSUSES 
Notes for a methodology of census tests. 1957, 30 pp. ST/STAT/P/L.24. 
[Pr. Dp. St.] The purpose of this report is to assemble the information available on 


various types of census tests, on the times when such tests should be made, and on the 
geographical scope and main aims of these surveys. Numerous tables. 
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Enumeration in population censuses. 1957, 40 pp. ST/STAT/P/L.25. 
[Ej. Pr. St.] This memorandum deals with the importance of enumeration in population 
censuses, and describes the classical methods used. It also mentions briefly other 
methods. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT IN AFRICA 


Economic developments in Africa. 1955-1956. 1957, printed, 97 pp., $1; Sw.fr.4. E/2984. 
ST/ECA/46. 

[Dp. Ej. St.] Emphasizes the differences in economic structure and pace of development 

in the main regions of Africa: North Africa, Equatorial Africa and South Africa, A 

statistical annex contains a series of tables referring to each individual country. 


II. SPECIALIZED INSTITUTIONS 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION (ILO)! 
LABOUR STATISTICS 


The Ninth International Conference of Labour Statisticians 1957. Printed, 16 pp., $0.15. 
[Sc. St. Ej.] This conference adopted a standard international classification of the 
professions. It also touched upon two new subjects: social insurance statistics and 
measure of under-employment. 


CHEMISTRY 


Chemical Industries’ Commission, fifth session 1958. General report: effect given to the conclusions 
of the previous sessions. Geneva, 1957, 206 pp. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] This report refers to the following subjects: (a) measures adopted in the 

various countries in the light of conclusions reached at previous sessions; and (b) 

dispositions taken by ILO for carrying out studies and investigations suggested by the 

Commission. The resolutions calling for definite action concerned in particular produc- 

tivity in the chemical industries and professional training. 


Chemical Industries’ Commission, fifth session. Geneva 1958. General report: recent events and 
developments in the chemical industry. Geneva, 1957, 82 pp. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] Outstanding recent developments in working conditions in the chemical 

industries. The first chapter deals with length of working hours; the second with the 

chemical aspects of the application of atomic energy and of their social consequences 

and the third discusses the lack of qualified personnel. 


AGRICULTURE IN LATIN AMERICA 


The landless farmer in Latin America. Geneva, 1957, printed, 117 pp., $1; Sw.fr. 4. 
[Dp. Ej.] A general outline of the position of farmers who, in Latin America, work the 
land for others in accordance with systems of tenancy or métayage, or within the frame- 
work of other systems of leaseholding, and to describe the main principles of the law 
with regard to leasing of land in the various countries of this part of the world. 


EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 


Social aspects of European economic co-operation, by André Philip. Printed, 15 pp., $0.15. 


x. As arule, ILO publications are in English, French, Spanish and Russian. 
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[Ej.] Need for widening European markets; implications of this reform from the point 
of view of the balance of the various economic systems in question, agriculture, social 
charges, etc. 


WORKERS’ MANAGEMENT IN POLAND 


Management by the workers in Poland, by Jan Rosner. Printed, 23 pp., $0.15. 

[Ej.] Describes the system of management by the workers recently introduced in Poland 
within the framework of a wider economic reform tending to ensure the balance 
between a centralized dirigisme and the granting of a wider autonomy than hitherto 
to the various undertakings. 


UNITED NATIONS FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAO) 
CAMPAIGN AGAINST HUNGER 


Man and hunger. Rome, 1957, printed, 77 pp., $0.25. 
[Ej. Pr.] This pamphlet sets out especially to interest teachers in the efforts made by 
FAO to solve the food problem of the world. Bibliography. 


Millions still go hungry. 1957, printed, 101 pp., $1. 

[Ej. Pr.] This account, addressed to the public at large, summarizes 12 years of effort 
by FAO. The problems, still unsolved, of feeding hungry populations are here set forth 
in a novel and striking manner. Photographs. 


CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE 1960 


Programme for the 1960 World Census of Agriculture. 1957, printed, 77 pp., $1. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] This study explains the methods to be foliowed and the goal to be reached, 
taking into account experience gained at the time of the last census. Each of the ten 
sections bears on a particular aspect of the work. An introduction, a list of the 
proposed questions, definitions, explanatory notes, and tables to be filled in, are 
included. 


FORESTRY STATISTICS 


The yearbook of forest products statistics. 1957, 169 pp., $2.50. 

[Ej. Pr. St.] The eleventh statistical yearbook offers important improvements over 
former editions. It covers over 95 per cent of world production of forest products. 
Detailed explanations are given with tables. 


EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 

Agricultural commodities and the European market. (Commodity series, FAO no. 29.) 1957, 
printed, 27 pp., $0.25. 

[Ej. Pr.] Numerous tables showing the present situations and the probable situation 


resulting from the creation of a European Common Market with regard to cereals, 
rice, dairy products, meat, citrus fruits, cocoa, coffee, cotton, and tobacco. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 


WHO ACTIVITIES 


Tenth World Health Assembly. Geneva, May 1957. Official record no. 79. Geneva, 1957, 
printed, 556 pp., $4. 
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[Pr. Ej.] Resolutions and decisions of the assembly, discussions and reports of plenary 
sessions and committees. 


HEALTH STATISTICS 


Expert committee on health statistics. Geneva, 1957, no. 133, printed, 22 pp., $0.30. 
[Pr. Ej.] This report sets out to collate statistics of morbidity and gives information on 
what has been done in this matter by national committees and in underdeveloped 


countries. 


Epidemiological and vital statistics report. 1957, vol. 10, nos. 10, 11-12, pp. 462-600, English. 
French, $1 each. 
[St. Pr.] Number 10 gives statistics on death attributable to hypertension. Number 11-12 


deals with pre- and post-natal mortality. 
TUBERCULOSIS 


Bulletin of the World Health Organization. 1957, vol. 17, no. 2, pp. 181-339, printed, 


English-French, $2 each. 
[Pr. Ej. Sc.] Tuberculosis, its treatment with the aid of vaccines, vaccination pro- 


grammes, infections according to age, and other vital statistics data. 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST ACCIDENTS 


Accidents in childhood. Geneva, 1957, no. 118, printed, 40 pp., $0.30. 
[Ej. Pr.] This report drawn up by an expert consultative body examines the factors 


which can serve as a basis for preventive action. 


HOSPITALS 


Role of hospitals in programmes of community health protection. Printed, 34 pp., $0.30. 


[Ej. Pr.] Study made by an expert consultative body of the co-ordination between 
preventive and curative medical services, and of the role of hospitals. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (Unesco) 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Franco-Polish seminar on economic and social progress (Paris, 1-20 October 1956), by Jean 

Meynaud. 1958, French, printed, 47 pp., $0.75; Fr.fr. 200. 
[Sc.] In 1956 a Franco-Polish seminar was held at the Sorbonne, where the question 
of the relations between the various social sciences (historic, economic and sociological) 
and social progress was systematically discussed by about fifty specialists, on the basis 
of preparatory studies. Mr. Meynaud, the scientific director of the course, here analyses 
he studies and discussions to which they give rise, and draws up a balance sheet of 
the experiment. The meeting of university representatives drawn from a variety of 
backgrounds in no sense made for an opposition between two rival ideological groups. 
On the contrary, the existence of extremely varied tendencies inside each of the two 
groups themselves was observed. 


THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


Meeting of international »on-governmental organizations on the preparation of a long-term pro- 
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gramme relating to various Unesco activities in the interest of women. 24 December 1957, 
printed, 6 pp. Unesco/ODG/r2. 
[Org.] Delegates of 20 women’s organizations discussed Unesco’s programme from the 
point of view of the improvement of the status of women. Summary of conclusions and 
resolutions adopted. 


EDUCATION 


Consultative Committee on Adult Education, ninth session. Committee’s report to the Director- 
General. g December 1957, printed, 11 pp. Unesco/ED/155. 
(Org.] The conclusions of the committee reviewing Unesco’s activities are here sum- 


marized. 


Primary school curricula in Latin America, by M. B. Lourengo Filho. (Educational studies 
and documents, no. 24.) 1958, printed, 39 pp., $0.75; 3/5; Fr.fr. 200. 

(Sc. Ej. Dp.] This study was used at Lima in 1956 as a working document at three 
successive meetings; the Regional Conference on Free and Compulsory Education in 
Latin America; the Conference of Ministers of Education in Latin America, and the 
Regional Seminar on the Primary School Curriculum. It analyses and compares the 
primary education curriculum in the various countries of Latin America in relation 
to the social and economic requirements of those countries. 


TECHNICAL PROCEDURE AT INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


The organization of international meetings. Paris, published under the auspices of WHO 
and Unesco, by Masson & Cie, 1957, printed, 130 pp. N.B. The English publisher 
is Blackwell Scientific Publications, Oxford. 

[Pr. Sc.] Handbook published by the Council for International Organizations of the 

Medical Sciences, created under the auspices of Unesco and WHO in 1949. This 

organization endeavours in particular to increase the efficiency of international 

meetings. It publishes here a summary of the experience gained in this matter: the 
function of conferences, different types of meetings, organization methods, work 
methods recommended to delegates, and the dynamic function of groups. Bibliography. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC CO-OPERATION 


International geophysical year, by Werner Buedeler. 1957, printed, 68 pp., $0.60. 

[Ej.] Programme and objectives of the International Geophysical Year (July 1957 to 
December 1958). Summary of the problems studied. Co-operation between scientists 
of different countries on this occasion. 


Unesco source book for science teaching. 1957, printed, 240 pp., $3; 15/-; Fr.fr. 750. 

[Pr.] Handbook based on the work of numerous experts sent by Unesco to help towards 
the improvement of scientific education in the various countries. Its object is to assist 
science teachers in carrying out their task, and thus shows them how to perform very 
simple experiments with ready-made materials, suitable for instructing pupils in 
scientific problems, bearing in mind their age. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL PROBLEMS 


Study of current bibliographies of national official publications (“tude des bibliographies courantes 
des publications officielles nationales), prepared by the International Committee on 
Documentation in the Social Sciences, editor Jean Meyriat. 1958, English-French, 
printed, 260 pp., $3; 15/-; Fr.fr. goo. 

[Pr.] Official publications are entering ever wider fields and have now become indispen- 

sable for all scientific work. The bibliography of such publications, however, remains 

quite incomplete. The present work analyses the situation and suggests improvements. 
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An inventory, country by country and covering all independent States, gives the 
following information for each: system of printing and distribution, categories, and 
bibliographical instruments. The data thus obtained have been examined with the 
object of classifying and identifying the problems with which specialists in this field 

have to deal. These problems are systematically set forth. 


Report on the general principles governing international bibliographical work, by Jean Meyriat, 
1957, printed, 39 pp. Unesco/CUA/82, 

[Pr.] The author gives a systematic description of the considerable experience he has 
acquired as Secretary-General of the International Committee on Documentation in 
the Social Sciences. The character of the problems of all kinds involved in locating 
publications throughout the world and in their bibliographical presentation is discussed, 
Practical suggestions are made, taking into account the limits set by the restricted means 
available. 


VARIOUS BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND RESEARCH CATALOGUES 


International bibliography of social and cultural anthropology. Drawn up by the International 
Committee on Documentation in the Social Sciences, with the assistance of the 
International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, editors: 
Georges Balandier and J. F. M. Middleton; editorial secretary: Lucien Berlot, 
Vol. 1, 1958, English-French, printed, 257 pp., $5.50; 27/6; Fr.fr. 1,650. 

[Sc. Dp.] The International Committee on Documentation in the Social Sciences, 

working under the auspices of Unesco, publishes in particular annual general biblio- 

graphical reviews concerning various disciplines: political science, economics, law and 
sociology. These bibliographies seek to enumerate the scientific publications (books, 
articles, reports, etc.) that have appeared in all countries. The Jnternational 

Bibliography of Social and Cultural Anthropology, of which this is the first number, 

has just been added to this series. This first number covers works published in 1953 

(3,500 titles). Systematic indexes. Annual publication. 


A bibliography of the social science publications in Ceylon. Prepared in collaboration with 
Unesco, by S. C. Black. Reprinted from University of Ceylon review, vol. XV, nos. 1-2, 
1957, printed, 10 pp. 

[Sc.] Contains about 200 titles, not annotated, classified according to subject: anthro- 

pology, demography, social stratification, family, social policy, political science and 

economics. It deals with publications appearing in Ceylon most of which concern that 
country. 


Assistance to underdeveloped countries. Annotated bibliography prepared by Jean Vie’ 
(Reports and papers in the social sciences, no. 8.) 1957, English-French, printed, 83 pp 
$1; 5/-; Fr.fr. 300. 

[Pr. Sc. Dp.] Contains more than 800 titles of publications and documents concernin 

technical assistance, selected after examining more than 2,500 publications. Presented 

according to the systematic classification of the various aspects of the subject. Short 
analyses. 


Research information bulletin. Social science projects in Southern Asia. No. 2. Calcutta, Research 

Centre on the Social Implications of Industrialization in Southern Asia. 1957, 131 pp. 
[Pr. Sc. Dp.] Investigations and studies that are under way or planned in Burma, 
Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Malaya, Pakistan, Philippines, Singapore, Thailand and 
Viet-Nam, in the field of vital statistics, economics and sociology in their broader 
aspects. Descriptions of work carried out and indication of methods used. Index of 
experts and of institutes and other organizations taking part. 


Long range educational planning. Education abstracts, 1958, vol. IX, ne. 7, printed, 17 pp» 
$0.20; 1/-; Fr.fr. 50. 
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| (Sc. Dp. Er. Ej.] Annotated bibliographical list of long-term projects concerning the 
development of the teaching system and in actual process of being applied in the 
following countries and territories: Aden, Afghanistan, Brunei, Ceylon, Congo, 
Ethiopia, Fiji Islands, British Guiana, British Honduras, India, Jamaica, Kenya, 
Morocco, Nigeria, Pakistan, Puerto Rico, Ruanda-Urundi, Sarawak, Singapore, 
~ Somaliland, Tanganyika, Uganda and U.S.S.R. In each case, an analysis is given of 
official publications explaining the plan. 


Education in Egypt. Education abstracts, 1957, vol. LX, no. 8, printed, 12 pp., $0.20; 1/-; 
Fr.fr. 50. 

[Pr. Sc.] This bibliography has been prepared by the Documentation and Research 

Centre on Education in Cairo. About fifty books and documents on the following 

subjects are briefly analysed: statistics and yearbooks on education in Egypt, historical 

studies, primary education, secondary education, teaching staff, universities, legislation, 

and pedagogic reviews. 


Encyclopaedias and dictionaries of education. Education abstracts, 1957, vol. UX, no. g, printed, 
15 pp. $0.20; 1/-; Fr.fr. 50. 

[Pr. Sc. Dp.] A world bibliography of reference books—especially dictionaries and 

encyclopaedias—concerning education, with an introduction by Professor Robert 

B. Sutton describing the character of such works and their function. 


In-service teacher training in the United States of America, by Morris R. Ahrens. Education 
abstracts, 1957, vol. LX, no. 10, printed, 17 pp., $0.20; 1/-; Fr.fr. 50. 

[Pr. Sc.] Introduction to the subject by Professor Ahrens, foliowed by bibliographical 

references concerning forty or so publications and documents. 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVATIONS USED 


Presents facts country by country (or region by region). 
Supplies essential information to educators and journalists interested in 
social questions. 
= Is very useful for knowledge of the current activities of the international 
organization concerned. 
Supplies useful information for certain groups of people (educators, govern- 
ment officials, members of international organizations and economic and 
social institutions, etc.) whose activities are connected with the subject- 
matter of the document. 
St. = Contains statistics. 
Sc. = Deserves the attention of scientific workers in the field concerned. 
The importance of these conventional signs is, of course, purely relative, and we do 
not wish their use to be taken as implying a system of classification. We use them 
merely in order to give as brief an abstract as is consistent with indicating, in the 
easiest way possible, that part of the contents of the publications and documents under 
review which relates to some particular branch of social science. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Annuaire frangais de droit international II, 1956. Paris, Centre National de la Recherche 

Scientifique, 1957, xviii + 990 pp. 

This yearbook compiled by the French group of former students at the Hague Academy 
of International Law under the editorship of Mrs. Paul Bastid, professor at the Paris 
Faculty of Law, provides French students of international law and international 
affairs with a new instrument for their work and fresh means of expression, similar to 
those already existing in several foreign countries. In this respect, it might be compared 
to older established publications such as the British yearbook of international law, the 
Yearbook of world affairs, the Annuaire suisse de droit international, the Indian yearbook of 
international affairs, the Annali di diritto internazionale, etc. 

This volume, the second to be published, is still better and more comprehensive than 
the first. It deals with all the important problems of contemporary international law, 

Several articles discuss legal problems arising out of recent developments in 
international affairs, such as the concept of armistice in the light of the experiences in 
Palestine, Korea and Indo-China; the meaning in international law of the ‘Five 
Principles’ of co-existence; experiments with nuclear weapons, etc. 

Others are devoted to international organizations and deal with Euratom, the 
definition of aggression, and the legal status of resolutions passed by international 
organizations. 

A third group of articles is devoted to the legal aspects of French international 
relations. Among the questions analysed are Morocco’s international status since 1955, 
the evolution in the status of the Togo territory, the Franco-Libyan agreements, the 
settlement of the Saar question and of Franco-German differences. 

Two leading articles written by Professors Georges Scelle and Roger Pinto give an 
objective and critical study of the legal aspects of one of the main problems that arose 
in 1956, namely, the nationalization of the Suez Canal, and the crisis brought about 
by Anglo-French intervention. 

There are contributions, not only from leading French experts, but also from 
distinguished foreign jurists such as Professor Manfred Lachs and Professor I. Seidl- 
Hohenveldern. They are followed by various reports which take up more than half 
the volume and provide an extremely valuable working tool. Some are devoted to 
international jurisprudence and legal decisions, various world-wide international 
organizations and the organization of Europe. Others are more specific in that they 
provide French documentation, such as extracts from the main texts relating to 
international public law printed in the Journal officiel during 1956 (decrees relating to 
publication of international undertakings, decisions or circulars dealing with their 
methods of application, etc.); French legal decisions affecting international law; 
French practice with regard to public international law, namely, an explanation of 
the legal attitude adopted by the French Government in regard to current international 
problems. (This article is based on diplomatic notes and communiqués, as well as on 
statements and speeches, etc. of members of the Government, hence on texts and 
information which, while available to the public, are difficult to consult.) 

In conclusion, mention must be made of the chronological table of international 
events of legal interest and a systematic index of books and articles on public 
international law published in French during 1956. 


BALANDIER, Georges. Afrique ambigué. Paris, Plon, 1957, 293 pp. 

Professor G, Balandier is an expert in the sociological problems arising out of the rapid 
development of pre-industrial African societies, and the author of an outstanding 
doctorate thesis, published under the title Sociologie actuelle de l’ Afrique noire. His new 
book contains the results of his experiences on that continent. While he does not claim 
that it is, strictly speaking, a work of scientific analysis, the observations he offers to his 
readers are the result of 10 years of reflection. 
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His main theme is that of the ambiguity implicit in the current development of 
Africa. Long isolated from the progress of Western civilization, untouched by the 
industrial revolution, Africa heard only the echo of those changes through missionaries, 
soldiers and administrators. But it interpreted their teachings in its own way. It is 
now becoming aware of its own personality and striving for maturity. But it does not 
yet know if it will achieve this aim by assimilating contributions from abroad and 
using them in its own way, or by rejecting such contributions and reverting to its own 
traditions. 

At the same time the author shows the perplexity of the Western observer who does 
not know to what extent he is welcomed or feared, as a necessary collaborator or as a 
powerful enemy. 

He stresses the dangers of social disintegration as a result of the events now taking 
place in Africa, especially the drift to the towns. He also emphasizes the political unrest 
expressed in the increasing number of secret societies or nonconformist religious sects, 
whose leaders, suspected and even persecuted by the representatives of colonial 
governments, take on the garb of prophets or martyrs. He thus makes a contribution 
towards broadening our knowledge of the political, economic and sociological evolution 
of Africa south of the Sahara. 


BaRBER, Bernard. Social stratification. A comparative analysis of structure and process. 

New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1957, xix -- 540 pp. 

In any society, stratification is the result of the complex interaction between social 
differentiation and the standards of values involved therein. It can be discerned in 
every human society. In spite of its official ideology, there is a wide degree of 
differentiation in the U.S.S.R. In very restricted groups (the kibbutzim of Israel, for 
example), stratification may be reduced to a minimum, but it never disappears entirely. 
It is this universal presence of social stratification that Mr. Barber analyses in relation 
to the various forms it takes and the mobility it exhibits. 

The author begins by attempting to determine the criteria on which such stratification 
is based. The various criteria all bring out the social roles that are functionally the 
most important from the dual aspect of learning and responsibility. This is true with 
regard to economic, religious, military and political functions (American opinion puts 
the Supreme Court judge at the top of the hierarchy) and the liberal professions. ‘The 
degree of wealth, birth, individual character traits, participation in charitable 
activities, etc., play a complementary role. These criteria are themselves influenced by 
subsidiary factors such as the political system, legal hierarchies (e.g., the Third Estate 
under the ancien régime), ethnological factors (anti-Semitism), etc. The idea of 
stratification embraces various forms of social structure of which the most important 
are the social classes and the family, the latter playing the role of a unit within them. 

Secondly, the author turns his attention to the social classes. In attempting to define 
the boundaries of so loose a concept, several salient points must be considered jointly. 
The answers given to oral inquiries or questionnaires in which lists of professions have 
to be classified according to status are a preliminary indication. The types of 
relationship among social groups provide another. Social contacts among adults, 
friendships among children and especially marriages make it possible to distinguish 
the frontiers between the different classes. Other indications can be utilized, ranging 
from residential district, style of dress, type of amusement and the traditional 
distinction between manual and intellectual labour, to membership in a particular 
religious group, particularly in the U.S.A. Class consciousness, the consciousness of 
common interests (which does not necessarily coincide with the consciousness of 
injustice as Marx claims) also play a considerable role in elucidating this idea. But the 
teal significance of classes becomes apparent only when they are regarded as living 
structures, insecurely balanced and constantly called into question. Neither the Marxist 
theory of the subjection of one class by another, nor the myth of social harmony should 
cover up a reality made up of economical and ideological conflicts and antagonisms. 

The author’s third objective is to consider the problem of stratification from its 
evolutionary aspect. Various degrees of social mobility exist, of which the extreme 
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types are the Hindu caste system, in which, inequality being approved, the social 
hierarchy is ossified, and the American idea of the ‘open class’ which encourage; 
individuals to strive for social improvement. 

The factors of social mobility are manifold and interdependent. In the first place 
there is the family structure (the former large-sized family was a factor of stagnation, 
the present family cell favours evolution). In addition there are types of labour 
organization (when vocational activity and family structure coincide, for example 
in farming, individual promotion is of negligible importance) ; the level of wealth, the 
possibilities of being able to obtain higher schooling, the drift from the countryside to 
the towns, etc. Moreover such factors may play a similar role in various political systems 
and, while the author quotes the U.S.A. as the ideal example of a mobile society, he 
shows that promotion possibilities are practically the same in the U.S.S.R. 

The study of stratification cannot be divorced from that of the actual structures in 
which it is manifested. Every method of differentiation, every evolutionary factor, js 
considered by the writer who takes as his starting point the example of various countries 
viewed in the light of their past history or their existing situation. 


BaveEr, Raymond A.; INxELEs, Alex; KLuckHoHn, Clyde. How the Soviet system works, 
Cultural, psychological, and social themes. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1957, 
xiv + 274 pp. (Russian Research Center studies, no. 24.) 

This volume constitutes the final report on the large-scale programme of interviews 
with refugees from the U.S.S.R. known as the Harvard Project on the Soviet social 
system, undertaken by the Russian Research Center of Harvard University under 
contract with the United States Air Force. Although the book is based principally on 
information obtained from hundreds of interviews and thousands of questionnaires 
conducted and administered by this project in 1950 and 1951, the authors have not 
limited themselves to summarizing the results of this study, but attempt to present, 
on the basis of all available data, a ‘coherent picture of the strengths and weaknesses of 
the Soviet social system, with special emphasis on those sources of strain and those 
characteristic institutions and modes of behaviour that might aid in anticipating future 
developments in Soviet society’. 

The authors are well aware of the methodological problems involved in drawing 
conclusions about a society on the basis of the testimony of émigrés, and show great 
prudence in making generalizations. At the same time, they are convinced that the 
statistical analysis of the interviews and questionnaires can provide useful information 
regarding attitudes within the Soviet Union, even though the quantitative results 
cannot be regarded as valid for the whole of the population. In particular, such a 
statistical analysis provides useful indications regarding the relative hostility of various 
groups toward the Soviet system, and regarding the relative popularity of various 
policies of the Soviet government. 

Although the rank-and-file citizen is inclined to establish a ‘we-they’ dichotomy, 
and to consider ‘them’ (party members or those closely associated with the régime) as 
lacking in trust and respect for the population, there is, according to the authors, 
relatively little disaffection and disloyalty. The aspects of the system that win the 
broadest support are social services, such as health and education, and planned 
economic development. Love for the ‘motherland’ and fear of foreign aggression also 
favour loyalty to the régime. Hostility is directed rather toward the people in power 
than toward the idea of a welfare State. On the contrary, the aspects of the Soviet 
system most intensely resented are the low standard of living, the collective farm system, 
and the police. 

As might have been expected, the most favourable attitude toward the régime was 
to be found among the young and those enjoying high social status, and the most 
unfavourable attitude among the peasants and the national minorities. 

In their evaluations and forecasts, the authors find that Western observers have 
generally been either too optimistic or too pessimistic in their judgements regarding 
the prospects of the Soviet system; they ‘do not think there is the least likelihood that 
the Soviet dictatorship will crumble from its own faulty structure within the 
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immediately forseeable future’. Dissent is too limited and atomized to represent a 
real threat to the régime. At the same time, resentment generated by the collective 
farm system and by the material sacrifices imposed in order to maintain the unrelenting 
pace of industrialization, constitutes a permanent source of weakness. The increasing 
modernization of Soviet industry will oblige the leadership to devote more and more 
attention to the morale of the workers, in order to obtain satisfactory economic results. 
Should the régime undertake to meet this challenge by slowing the pace of 
industrialization and raising the standard of living, there would certainly be a marked 
lessening of tension and of anxiety over the secret police, and a great increase in the 
popularity of the régime. Such strengthening of their rear would, in a sense, give the 
leaders increased freedom of manceuvre, but in the long run it would bring about 
irreversible if limited changes in the nature of the system. 


Benpix, Reinhard. Work and authority in industry: ideologies of management in the course of 
industrialization. New York, John Wiley and Sons; London, Chapman and Hall, 
1956, xxv + 466 pp. 

Industrialization no longer raises questions of principle: finally accepted as an 

advantage by the economically well-developed countries, it is strongly desired by those 

which are less so. Moreover, industrial leaders no longer have to prove the value of 
their efforts and their anxiety to justify themselves has given way to other 
preoccupations, the chief of which is to claim for themselves the greatest possible freedom 

and to demand from others the strictest obedience. In the past they had to stand up to a 

stubborn aristocracy and strove to destroy an old régime in order to give new structures 

tosociety. Now they aim at defending those structures and come up against the forces of 
the working class. Mr. Bendix describes this development as the transition from the 

‘entrepreneur’ to the ‘manager’ state of mind. The definition of the features peculiar 

to these two opposed types of ideology, the explanation of their historical background 

and the consequences involved are some of the justifications for a work which 
everywhere stresses the relations between employers and employees from the point of 
view of authority, the institutional bases of those relations and their interpretation. 

The forms of ideology peculiar to ‘entrepreneur’ are studied in two different contexts, 

namely, England of the industrial revolution and Tsarist Russia; those of ‘manager’ 

are analysed with reference to the United States today and Eastern Germany (the 

German Democratic Republic). To avoid making an abrupt transition between 

the state of affairs as it existed in the early stages of the industrial era and that of 

today a chapter is given on the bureaucratization of industry—a factor which 
becomes increasingly stronger as the change takes place from small- to large-scale 
industry. 

There is, however, a more fundamental antithesis than that of ‘entrepreneur’ and 
‘manager’. It becomes obvious as soon as a comparison is made between experience in 
England and the U.S.A. and that in Russia and the German Democratic Republic. 
For, in England and the United States, ‘entrepreneurs’ and ‘managers’ form an 
independent class while in the U.S.S.R. and the German Democratic Republic they 
are subject to government control. This contrast, quite obvious today, is also confirmed 
in the past: in nineteenth-century England, ‘entrepreneurs’ were free to manage their 
affairs as best suited their interests, whereas in Russia during the same period they 
were subject to the control of the government bureaucracy and their behaviour was 
governed by the principle of the supremacy of the Tsar. Hence there developed two 
new opposing types of ideology, parallel to the distinction between ‘manager’ and 
‘entrepreneur’ among heads of industry. These ideologies derive from two different 
conceptions of authority, one being based on that of the individual and the other on 
that of the Tsar or of the party. The first, to be justified, cannot now leave out of 
consideration the individual to whom it is addressed, while the second finds its 
justification in promoting the interest of the community, to which the individual 
belongs. 

These were the requirements of industrialization in the West and in the East. They 
set their stamp so clearly on society as a whole that international relations seem to the 
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author, in many respects, to be a product of the ideological opposition of the 
‘entrepreneurs’. The ‘cold war’ would be directly affected by this. Moreover, there 
appears to be a noticeable degree of parallelism between the transition from the ideology 
of the ‘entrepreneur’ to that of the ‘manager’ and from the racial to the trusteeship 
ideology, which characterizes the relationship of the West to the underdeveloprd 
countries. Outside the narrow limits of industry, the particular concept of authority 
held thus appears as a basic element in explaining the evolution of societies and their 
mutual relations. Not the least merit of the author is to have given a coherent 
explanation of this process, through the accuracy of his analysis. 


BRACHER, Karl Dietrich. Die Auflésung der Weimarer Republik (The disintegration of 
the Weimar Republic). Eine Studie zum Problem des Machtverfalls in der Demokratie 
(A study on the collapse of power in a democracy). With an introduction by Hans 
Herzfeld. Second revised and enlarged edition. Stuttgart and Diisseldorf, Ring- 
Verlag, 1957, xxiii + 979 pp., bibliography. 

The appearance of a new edition, hardly two years after the first, of the large volume IV 

of the series issued by the Berlin Institut fiir Politische Wissenschaft is explained not 

so much by the author’s desire to make some slight correction in his work and to add 

a more systematic bibliography, as by the exceptional success this study has met with. 

The reason is that it differs profoundly from other studies of the Weimar Republic. 

In particular, it is a direct antithesis of one of the best of them, Erick Eyck’s Geschichte 

der Weimarer Republik which deals almost exclusively with the history of the events, 

Bracher has not only widened this rather narrow view, but has truly fulfilled the task 

of a sociologist and political scientist without departing on that account from the 

accuracy and the informative approach of the professional historian which he still is, 

The second part of the book, ‘Stages of Disintegration’ (Stufen der Auflosung) deviates 

least from the standard method of historical narration, although the titles of the two 

sections comprised in it show how it was conceived. The ‘dwindling of power phase’ 

(Machiverlust) is followed by the ‘absence of power phase’ (Machivakuum), while a later 

work is to analyse the third phase, that of the seizure of power (Machtergreifung) by the 

National Socialists on 30 January 1933 up to the time of the law conferring full powers 

in 1934. 

The first part is entitled ‘Problems of Power Structure’. It consists of nine chapters, 
the last of which, dealing with the Reichswehr, is written by Wolfgang Sauer. The 
problems covered range from the political and intellectual origins of the Weimar 
Republic to the distribution of economic power, from the constitutional structure to 
the bureaucracy, from the role of the parties to that of the youth movements. The 
key chapter is the sixth, entitled ‘Ideology and Social Structure’. From the very begin- 
ning, the German Republic suffered from a transfer that had taken place long before, 
since the national idea, which until 1848 was mingled with democratic liberalism, 
was subsequently embodied in the authoritarian State. Parties became factors of 
division, and for many people patriotism consisted in declaring oneself ‘above parties’. 
But Uberparteilichkeit protects the established order and is equivalent to taking up a 
position implicitly favouring the conservative and authoritarian Right. Parallel to 
this, the efficiency of the bureaucracy—more legendary than real—led to the belief 
that politics was merely a matter of sentiment. In that respect a party such as the SPD, 
nationalist and fairly realist, was incapable of attracting the young people who were 
still under the influence of the Fugendbewegung. The Nazis were to find more suitable 
methods. Yet it was not the young people who provided the greater part of its following. 
It was the lower middle classes, tradesmen, small farmers and shopkeepers. They were 
attracted by the call of a party which was ‘nationalist’ and anti-Marxist, ‘socialist’ and 
anti-capitalist. Its very title proclaimed that they would not be identified with the 
‘proletariat’ which they despised and that it would fight against the ‘big men’, who 
monopolized wealth and power. At the same time, the army and the leading economic 
circles—for various reasons—desired the establishment of a more ‘apolitical’ and 
stable system of government. The result was that although only a minority had been 
completely won by the Nazi ideology in 1932, the majority of the German people 
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in fact wanted an authoritarian régime, being completely ignorant of what total- 
itarianism in a modern State could mean. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIOLOGICAL AssocriATION. The nature of conflict. Studies on the sociological 
aspects of international tensions. In collaboration with Jessie Bernard, T. H. Pear, 
Raymond Aron, Robert C. Angell. Paris, Unesco, 1946, 346 pp. (Tensions and 
technology series.) 

In 1947, the Unesco General Conference worked out a ‘tensions project’, the aim of 

which was to determine to what extent the social sciences might contribute towards 

alleviating conflicts likely to lead to war. The book The nature of conflict comes within 
the scope of this project. It contains three methodological analyses which are at the 
same time different and complementary. The sociological, psychological and historical 
aspects are dealt with by J. Bernard, T. H. Pear and R. Aron respectively. There follows 
asumming-up chapter, ‘Discovering paths to peace’ by R. C. Angell, and in conclusion, 

a systematic and annotated bibliography. 

Professor Bernard’s study begins with a criticism of the social-psychological con- 
ception, which approaches the problem of conflict from the standpoint of the individual, 
and upholds the principle of a specifically sociological conception according to which 
the different forms of conflict (schism, secession, disaffection, war, revolution) are 
considered as a particular case of the relationship between systems; thus there is conflict 
when two groups have differing systems of values that are irreconcilable. Unlike the 
social-psychological theory of tensions, Professor Bernard’s conception implies that 
governments conduct a rational struggle with one another, the policy and decisions of 
each being based on an estimation of profit and loss (so-called theory of cost). The 
sociology of conflicts can avail itself of various methods: deductive (mathematical), 
experimental (provoked conflict), or monographic. In this regard, the author refers 
to the surveys conducted in China, South Africa, Latin America, the United States, etc. 

To what extent can the findings of theoretical studies effectively influence conflicts 
between opposing groups? This question is studied in connexion with group ‘strategy’, 
a concept which, though still rudimentary, is trying, in various sectors and on different 
levels, to give a practical value to the sociological theory of conflict: strategy with 
reference to race (e.g., the colour problem in the United States), anti-Semitism 
(Mclver’s investigation), strategy and religious institutions (the work of J. Milton 
Yinger), the strategy of social and political movements (R. Heberle), international 
relationships (H. Speier), etc. 

On the other hand, T. H. Pear examines the question of conflict from the angle 
of individual psychology and from a viewpoint closely related to that of cultural 
anthropology. In his view the study of history and sociology should be based on a 
psychological analysis of the data and on the investigation of the role of the individual 
in international tension. The interpretation of the phenomenon of war, for instance, 
is inevitably linked with the psychological or psychoanalytical interpretation of 
individual aggressiveness; a sociology of conflict in its various forms necessarily implies 
a knowledge of the national character and prejudices, the effects of propaganda and 
the press on the individual, etc. Conversely culture and environment play a vital part 
in the formation of the attitude of the individual towards war; the very fact of a people’s 
becoming aware of the ideologies which influence it leads to modifications in these 
ideologies themselves. 

Raymond Aron, for his part, shows that a study of conflict should start from a given 
point in history. If one is to study war, one must begin with the specific phenomenon 
of war as we know it in modern society, and of which history has given us so many 
examples. All psychological, psychoanalytical and anthropological studies on the 
determinant factors of foreign policy existing within communities are, at least in the 
case of highly developed forms of civilization and in the modern era, supplementary 
to the real political study. Considered apart from the latter, they provide no grounds for 
asserting any causal relationship. In studying the phenomenon of war, causal 
relationships should not be postulated where at most there are only determinants 
(economic, geographic, demographic or others); of course, it is essential, especially in 
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comparative studies, to take into account all factors and their relative importance, 

The above shows the extreme complexity of any study undertaken with a view to 
detecting the causes of the phenomenon of war and, a fortiori, to recommending 
policies whereby it can be prevented—which is the fundamental aim of the Unesco 
project. ‘Historical sociology’, concludes Mr. Aron, ‘seems to me to offer the only 
middle course between moral platitudinizing (“if only the nations knew one another 
better’) and conservative cynicism (‘there have always been wars”’).’ 


KornuauseR, Arthur, ed. Problems of power in American democracy. Detroit, Wayne State 

University Press, 1957, xii + 241 pp. 

Robert S. Lynd, in the first of his five lectures included in this volume, states that 
power is not a respectable concept in the United States. Democratic society refuses 
to recognize the phenomena of authority and deliberately avoids facing problems that 
might challenge its own foundations. Nevertheless, the apparently democratic 
institutions functioning in the United States are class institutions and the real problem 
of American society is to learn how to use the resources of power in order to bring into 
being a flawless democracy. 

Harold Lasswell points out in reply that in critical periods the centralization of 
power becomes essential and that it must be controlled if democracy is to be safeguarded, 
This implies the recognition that power is a reality both in national and international 
life. 

In ‘Power and personality’, A. H. Maslow summarizes psychological research, 
stressing the importance of family life in forming personality types which, in their 
turn, affect political and economic life, although that influence is not by any means 
one-way. 

In ‘The power élite’, C. Wright Mills puts forward his familiar argument to the 
effect that the United States is governed by an élite of military, economic and political 
leaders, the members of which hold all key posts. The democracy is only apparent. 

The last lecture is devoted to the role of the expert in the social sciences. In it, Arthur 
Kornhauser expresses his concern in view of the increasing number of research projects 
undertaken on behalf of governmental offices, large enterprises and trade unions. 


Those undertaking such research unavoidably sacrifice a part of their freedom, for they 
are usually requested to furnish proofs in support of a particular point of view. 

Each of these five lectures is followed by a short discussion in which various speakers, 
usually in disagreement with the lecturers, participate. The volume, which is remark- 
ably nonconformist, is a stimulating digest of the discussions now going on in the 
United States on the nature and forms of power. 


NEUMANN, Franz. The democratic and the authoritarian state. Essays in political and legal 
theory. Edited and with a preface by Herbert Marcuse. Glencoe, Illinois, The Free 
Press and the Falcon’s Wing Press, 1957, x + 303 pp. 

This volume of essays by the late Professor Franz Neumann of Columbia University 

ranges over a wide field, from legal theory to psychoanalysis, and from ancient Greece 

to modern totalitarianism, but it is centred around four main themes: law, power, 
freedom, and the relation between politics and the economic and cultural foundations 
of society. And of the four, it is undoubtedly freedom that is at the heart of the author’s 
preoccupations. Indeed, he goes so far as to make the search for freedom the task which 
serves to define political theory: ‘Sociology’, he writes, ‘is concerned with description 
of the factual; political theory is concerned with the truth. The truth of political 

theory is political freedom’ (p. 162). 

Professor Neumann distinguishes three constituent elements in the concept of 
freedom: the juridical, the cognitive, and the volitional. The negative-juridical concept 
of freedom as the absence of restraint, one of the fundamentals of liberalism and 
constitutionalism, cannot, in the author’s view, be thrown out without opening the 
door to totalitarianism; but it is one-sided and inadequate. It is not true that liberty 
necessarily decreases with the increase of government power; ‘private social power can 
be even more dangerous to liberty than public power’. As against this juristic notion of 
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liberty, which opposes freedom to necessity, one must take into account the cognitive 
element in freedom. According to a tradition which the author traces back to Epicurus, 
and which is continued in Hobbes, Spinoza, and the French Enlightenment, freedom 
is insight into necessity. The comprehension of the laws which govern natural events 
free men in two senses: it rids them of the anxiety analysed by Freud and Kierkegaard, 
which stems from fear of the unknown, and it permits them to master nature and shape 
their institutions accordingly. (A separate essay, one of Professor Neumann’s last 
works, is devoted to the role of anxiety in the development of modern totalitarianism.) 
Finally, an adequate theory of political freedom must take into account the volitional 
element: that is to say, the individual’s need to participate actively in public affairs, 
in order to prevent the total political alienation of the citizen. According to Professor 
Neumann, ‘whether or not one believes political power is alien to man, it determines 
his life to an ever-increasing extent; thus the need for participation in its formation is 
imperative even for those who prefer the cultivation of individual contemplation’ 
(p. 185). 

Professor Neumann did not believe in any form of utopianism. “The dilemma between 
conscience and social order no theory can solve’, he wrote in an essay on tyrannicide. 
‘If it pretends to do so, it will merely repeat abstract, empty formulae which, devoid 
of concreteness, merely veil the impossibility of squaring the circle’ (p. 159). At the 
same time, he believed in the importance of political theory as one of the manifestations 
of the conscience of society: ‘Since no political system can realize political freedom fully, 
political theory must necessarily be critical. . . . A conformist political theory is no 
theory’ (p. 162). He did not live to fulfil his hope of reintegrating the diverse aspects 
of freedom into ‘an over-all theory of political freedom’, but the essays on law, power, 
and totalitarianism reprinted in this volume constitute a distinguished contribution 
towards a fuller understanding of the problem of human liberty. 


Simon, Herbert A. Models of man: social and rational. Mathematical essays on rational human 

behavior in a social setting. New York, J. Wiley and Sons, 1957, xvi + 287 pp. 
This is a collection in a single volume of 16 essays each of which has appeared previously. 
In it the author tries to give a fairly general explanation of human behaviour in the 
social environment as regards both its rational and irrational aspects. Although it is 
not quite clear what he is driving at on this point and it may be necessary to refer for 
enlightenment to an article not included in the volume (‘Comments on the theory 
of organizations’, Amer. polit. Sci. R. 46, Dec. 52: 1130-9), his aim appears to be to 
outline, by a series of approximations, a general theory of organization and perhaps, 
more broadly, a theory of action. 

The desire to fit into this framework all the various forms of human conduct in society 
necessarily implies an approach covering many branches of knowledge. The economist 
will be more directly interested in Chapters 11 and 12 (‘A formal theory of the employ- 
ment relation’; ‘Productivity and the urban-rural population balance’), the political 
scientist in Chapter 4 (‘Notes on the observation and measurement of political power’), 
the social psychologist in Chapters 7 and 8 (‘Mechanisms involved in pressures toward 
uniformity in groups’; ‘Mechanisms involved in group pressures on deviate-members’), 
the sociologist in Chapters 6 and g (‘A formal theory of interaction in social groups’ ; 
‘On a class of Skew Distribution Functions’), the statistician in Chapters 1 and 2 (‘Causal 
ordering and identifiability’ ; ‘Spurious correlation: a causal interpretation’). While the 
correct method of approach for the various experts may be to tackle the book from the 
point of view of their own subject, they cannot confine themselves to the chapters related 
to their own field without losing sight of the purpose of the work asa whole. Indeed, 
the specialized chapters only take on their full meaning when considered in close relation 
with the neighbouring chapters, since that relation alone makes it possible to obtain 
an overall picture of the many-sided elements of human behaviour in society. That the 
author’s intention on this point is deliberate appears quite clearly from the arrangement 
of the essays in his book. Far from being arranged according to particular branches of 
knowledge, their order is due to the need of establishing a theory of organization, each 
of the four parts being devoted to a technical problem of specific importance for this 
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purpose: 1, the operational definition of the relation of influence; 2, the representation 
of social groups as dynamic systems; 3, a description of the link between individual 
motivation and group aims; 4, the formalization of the mechanisms of decision. In 
attempting to summarize still further the aims of the volume as a whole we might say 
that they tend chiefly to explain the mechanisms of influence and choice. 

The use of mathematics for that purpose is of particular importance for practical 
rather than for aesthetic reasons. Most of the subjects discussed raise major technical 
problems which must be solved in order to establish a valid theory of human behaviour 
within a group or organization. The author asserts that such problems cannot be dealt 
with clearly and distinctly without the use of mathematics and that the use of mathe- 
matics has in several cases led to a solution for which other methods had long sought in 
vain. The use of mathematics is particularly evident in the fourth part of the volume 
in which rational behaviour is considered in the light of the ‘games theory’ and the 
statistical theories of decision. However, mathematics is not lacking in any other part 
of the book, which, considered as a whole, provides an illustration of how mathematics 
can be applied to the subject-matter of the various sciences dealing with behaviour 
in society. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, SHORTER NOTICES 


ALLEN, Robert Loring. Middle Eastern economic relations with the Soviet Union, Eastern 
Europe and mainland China. Charlottesville, University of Virginia, 1958. 8vo, 128 pp., 
bibliography, $1. 

The economic and trade agreements concluded in 1954 have enabled the communist 

countries to exercise a great political and economic influence in the Middle East; 

but the Soviet Union will have to improve the quality of its exports if it wants to retain 
the confidence of the countries in that region. Statistics on the trade relations between 

those countries and the U.S.S.R. since 1938. 


Anatomy of revolution. A condensation of the United Nations report on the Hungarian uprising. 
Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1957. 8vo, 65 pp., plates. 

A summary of the report, presented on 12 June 1957 by the United Nations Special 

Committee on the Problem of Hungary, on the events that took place in Hungary in 

October and November 1956. 


BALTzELL, E. Digby. Philadelphia gentlemen. The making of a national upper class. Glencoe 

(Ill.), The Free Press, 1958. 8vo, viii + 440 pp., fig., bibliography, $5.75. 
Description of the business aristocracy of Philadelphia: training, ethnic and religious 
structure, educational level, former role and new activities, participation in public 
life. 


Bore, Dr. Jacques. Le vrai probléme de l’alcoolisme. Etude médico-sociale. Ses conditions. 
Ses limites. Mensonges des statistiques. Réfutation d’un mythe. 5th edition. Villejuif, 
chez V’auteur; Montpellier, Impr. Brunel and Co., 1957. 12mo, 186 pp., 520 fr. 

In France, the campaign against alcoholism is based on false statistics and on an out- 

of-date conception of the disease, unrelated to the facts conditioning it. 


CALOGEROPOULOs-STRATIS, S. La Gréce et les Nations unies, by S. Calogeropoulos-Stratis, 
in collaboration with P. A. Argyropoulo, S. Castanos, D. Sidjanski, prepared for the 
International Study Society of Athens and the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, New York, Manhattan Publishing Co., 1957. 8vo, xiv + tgo pp. (Etudes 
nationales sur l’organisation internationale.) 
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The Greek tradition of participation in international affairs; Greece’s present obliga- 
tions in regard to foreign policy, and its membership of various international organi- 
zations; Greece’s activities at the United Nations, and the importance for Greece of 
the work of the United Nations. 


CaTTELL, David T. Soviet diplomacy and the Spanish civil war. Berkeley, Los Angeles, 
University of California Press, 1957. 8vo, x + 204 pp., bibliography (University of 
California publications in international relations. Volume V.) 

An analysis of the efforts made by Soviet diplomacy during the Spanish Civil War, 

particularly between 1936 and 1938, to take advantage of the crisis in order to streng- 

then links between the U.S.S.R. and the United Kingdom and France respectively, and 
to put the Soviet Union in a better position to defend itself against a possible German 


aggression. 


Congrés des conseils ouvriers de Yougoslavie. Belgrade, 25-27 June 1957. Belgrade, Central 
Council of the Confederation of Trade Unions of Yugoslavia, 1957. 8vo, 68 pp., 
plates. 

Report by the President of the Confederation of Trade Unions on the moral and political 

role of the workers’ councils and their activities in the past seven years. Resolution of the 

Congress defining the future development of the administration of enterprises by the 

workers themselves. 


DosriAnsky, Lev E. Veblenism, a new critique. Introduction by James Burnham. Washing- 
ton, Public Affairs Press, 1957. 8vo, xii + 409 pp., bibliography, $6. 

A critical analysis of Veblen’s ideas; an attempt to assign a place to Veblenism among 

the other great systems of Western philosophy and to give institutionalism its proper 

place in the history of economics. 


FicHTER, Joseph H., S. J. Soziologie der Pfarrgruppen. Untersuchungen zur Struktur und 
Dynamik der Gruppen einer deutschen Pfarrei. Miinster, Aschendorfische Verlags-buchhan- 
dlung, 1958. 8vo, 180 pp. (Scriften des Instituts fiir christliche Sozialwissenschaften der 


Westfalischen Wilhelms-Universitaét Miinster, Band 5.) 
A sociological study of the various organized groups which make up a parish. Taking 
a concrete example in Germany, the author, an American sociologist, analyses the his- 
tory, structure and activities of these groups, their co-ordination within the parish and 
the role of each individual within the group. 


Friepricu, C. J. Constitutional reason of State. The survival of the constitutional order. Provi- 
dence, Brown University Press, 1957. 8vo, xii + 131 pp. $3. (The Colver lectures in 
Brown University. 1956.) 

Idea of the pre-eminence of the State over the rules of ethics; the concept of ‘reason 

of State’ in the works of Machiavelli, Harrington, Spinoza, Montesquieu, Calvin, 

Althusius, Milton, Locke, Kant and Hegel; the problems dealt with by these authors 

are of vital interest at the present time. 


Frye, William R. A United Nations peace force. Published under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. London, Stevens and Sons, 1957. 
8vo, xii + 227 pp., 30/-. 

Could the UNEF (United Nations Emergency Force), set up to enable the French and 

British troops to be evacuated from the Suez zone, be transformed into a permanent 

instrument of peace? The conditions required for such a transformation are discussed 

by the author, whose study is based on the six communications attached as annexes. 


Gorpon, Wendell C. International trade: goods, people and ideas. New York, A. A. Knopf, 
1958. 8vo, xviii + 648 + xxi pp., fig., bibliography, $6.75. 

An up-to-date handbook of international economic relations, explaining theories, 

institutions, techniques and problems. The examples are taken from recent history 
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and clearly presented; ample statistics are given, and the terminology used is such that 
the book can be read with advantage by non-specialists. 


H.R.H. tHe Duke or EpinsurGH’s StuDy CONFERENCE ON THE HuMAN PROBLEMs oF 
INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITIES WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH AND EMPIRE. 9-27 July 1956. 
Vol. I: Report and proceedings. Vol. II: Background papers. Appendixes and index, 
London, Oxford University Press, 1957. 2 vols., 4to, xii + 339, xvi + 340 pp., 
fig., plates, folder, portrait. 

The problems raised by industrialization in old industrial societies and ‘under- 

developed’ societies. Political aspects of industrialization. 


JAccaRD, Pierre. Politique de l'emploi et de l'éducation. Paris, Payot, 1957. 8vo, 256 pp., 
fig. (Bibliothéque politique et économique.) 

At the present time, the social sciences can predict economic needs with a fair degree 

of certainty: the increasing demand in Western Europe for engineers and technicians 

makes it necessary to review the traditional policy in regard to education. 


Jews (The). Social patterns of an American group, edited by Marshall Sklare. Glencoe 
(Ill.), The Free Press, 1958. 8vo, xii + 669 pp., bibliography, $10. 

A series of articles on the Jewish communities in various towns in the United States, in 

the twentieth century: social organization, evolution of religious life, participation in 

American political life. 


Lane, Bess B. Enriching family life through home, school and community. Introduction by 
Lyman Bryson. Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1957. 8vo, xii -+ 121 pp., biblio- 
graphy, $3.25. 

A handbook of family life, with emphasis on its enrichment through children and their 

activities. 


Lauter Bacu, Albert. Increasing the wealth of nations. The quest for economic development. 
Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1957, 8vo, 40 pp. 

Economic advancement: brief analysis of its manifestations and problems, with special 

reference to its cultural aspects. 


Liesner, H. H. The import dependence of Britain and Western Germany. A comparative study. 
Princeton, Princeton University, 1957. 8vo. vi + 84 pp., fig. (Princeton studies in 


international finance, no. 7.) 
A systematic comparison of British and German imports and of their probable evolution; 
the author concludes that the differences noted are due as much to the industrial 
structure of Great Britain and Germany as to the commercial policy of their respective 


governments. 


Mitts, Theodore M. Group structure and the newcomer: an experimental study of group 
expansion, by Theodore M. Mills, in collaboration with Anders Gauslaa, Yngvar 
Lechen, Thomas Mathiesen. . . . Oslo, Oslo University Press, 1957. 8vo, 32 pp., fig., 
bibliography (University of Oslo. Institute of Sociology. Studies in society, 1.) 

Contribution to the knowledge of the dynamics of small groups: the consequences of 

adding a person to a group of three. 


Muuamnap, V. A. Seyid. The legal framework of world trade. Published under the aupices 
of the London Institute of World Affairs. London, Stevens and Sons, 1958. 8vo, 
xiv + 348 + iv pp., bibliography, £2.2.0. (The library of world affairs, no. 40.) 

A study of international trade, centred around GATT; after 10 years’ existence, the 

latter has become a well-established institution which supervised most of the world 

exchanges. Origin and clauses of GATT; its operation and relations with other inter- 
national bodies. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Mutucan, D. G. Maori adolescence in Rakau. A thematic apperception test study. Wellington, 
Victoria University College, 1957. 12vo, 128 pp., multigraphed, bibliography. 
(Victoria University College, Publications in psychology, no. 9. Monographs on Maori 
social life and personality, no. 2.) 

Examination, with the help of the T.A.T., of a series of hypotheses concerning the 

personality of the Maoris, and comparison with the results obtained by the Rorschach 

test: projective techniques make it possible to validate certain conclusions of purely 
descriptive studies. 


Rappock, Maxwell C. Portrait of an American labor leader: William L. Hutcheson. (Saga 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 1881-1954). New York, 
American Institute of Social Science, 1955. 8vo, xviii + 430 pp., plates, portrait, 
facsimile, $5. 

Biography of Hutcheson, leader of the carpenters of the AFL, Republican trade 

unionist, opponent of John Lewis of the CIO. 


Scutoss, Henry H. The Bank for International Settlements. An experiment in central bank 
co-operation. Amsterdam, North Holland Publishing Co., 1958. 8vo, xii + 184 pp., 
fig., bibliography. 

A monograph on the Bank for International Settlements: history, structure, operation, 

effects of the 1929 crisis and the 1939-45 war, present role. 


ScCHWARZENBERGER, Georg. International law. Vol. 1. International law as applied by 
international courts and tribunals: 1. 3rd edition. London, Stevens and Sons, 1957. 8vo 
xlviii + 808 pp., bibliography, £3.3.0. 

The contents of this new edition differ greatly from those of the two previous ones; 

the author makes a critical study of legal machinery and the value of the fundamental 

rules of international law. 


SHANNON, Lyle W. Underdeveloped areas. A book of readings and research. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1957. 8vo, xiv + 496 pp. 

Collection of widely varying articles written by specialists in the many subjects which 

have a bearing on the problems of underdevelopment. The author has arranged these 

articles in 13 chapters and written an introduction—sometimes substantial—to each 

of them. 


Sitrs, David L. The volunteers. Means and ends in a national organization. Glencoe (Ill.), 
The Free Press, 1957. 8vo, xx + 320 pp., bibliography, $6. 

A sociological study of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, with special 

reference to the questions of leadership, participation and decision, according to a plan 

applicable to other similar organizations. 


Sincu, Nagendra. Termination of membership of international organizations. London, Stevens 
and Sons, 1958. 8vo, xvi + 209 pp., £1.10.0. 

A legal study of the conditions in which a State can cease to belong to an international 

organization, whether the latter’s constitution does or does not make provision for such 

a case. Special application to the case of China’s representation at the United Nations. 

The appendix reproduces the clauses relating to this question in the constitutions of 

more than twenty international organizations. 


STEINBERG, David J. Cambodia. Its people, its society, its culture. In collaboration with 
Chester A. Bain, Lloyd Burlingham, Russell G. Duff. . . . New Haven, Human 
Area Files, 1957. 8vo, x + 345 pp., fig., maps, bibliography. (Country survey series.) 

A general description of Cambodia, following the plan adopted in all the volumes of 

this excellent series (Country survey series); extensive bibliography. 


Taytor, Henry. The statesman. With a new introductory essay by Leo Silberman. 
Cambridge, W. Heffer and Sons, 1957. 8vo, lvi + 134 pp., 18/-. 
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Reissue of a famous book, dating from 1836, the purpose of which was to describe the 
British Government service and the role of the senior civil servant. The introduction 
shows the importance of this veritable ‘vade-mecum’ in the history of the civil service, 


Trerno GALVAN, Enrique. La Realidad como resultado. Salamanco, 1957. 8vo, pp. 99-156. 
(Separata del Bolétin informativo del seminarion de derecho politico de la Universidad de 
Salamanca. November-December 1956—January-April 1957.) 

A philosophical analysis of the notion of reality and of the system of relations of the 

‘self’ with the outside world; an attempt to work out a sociology conceived as a theory 

of culture. 


Watker, Charles R. Towards the automatic factory. A case study of men and machines. New 
Haven, Yale University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1957. 8vo, xxii + 
232 pp., plates, folder, $5. 

Study of a particular case: the introduction of automation into an American ironworks, 

Worked out with prudence, and taking account of psychological and sociological, as 

well as economic, considerations, the author’s final conclusions are optimistic. 


West, Robert C. The Pacific lowlands of Colombia. A negroid area of the American tropics. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1957. 4to, xiv + 278 pp., fig., 
illustrations, maps, folding map, bibliography. (Louisiana State University studies. 
Social sciences series, no. 8.) 

Monograph of a mainly geographical nature, based on the results of a long investigation 

carried out on the spot, in the coastal regions of western Colombia and the northern 

extremity of Ecuador, and on abundant bibliographical material. The unity of this 
region is mainly cultural, and the author emphasizes the special nature of its population, 
in which the negro element is far greater than the others. 


Yivo annual of Fewish social science. Vol. X1. New York, Yivo Institute for Jewish Research, 
1956-57. 8vo, 303 pp., bibliography. 
Various articles on the Jews—particularly German Jews—throughout the world: the 


Jews in America in the nineteenth century, the Jews in Poland from the sixteenth 
century onwards. An analysis of certain aspects of the work and influence of writers 
such as Sigmund Freud, Sholom Aleichem and Abraham Geiger. 


ZANIEWSKI, Romuald. L’origine du prolétariat romain et contemporain. Faits et théories. New 
enlarged edition. Introduction by C. Van Gestel, O. P. Louvain, Nauwelaerts; 
Paris, Béatrice-Nauwelaerts, 1957. 4to, 399 pp., bibliography. 

An aspect of the history of economic and social doctrines and facts, from Ancient 

Rome to the present day; explained and illustrated by abundant bibliographical notes 

and a number of statistical tables, this study is a valuable reference. 
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Ill. NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CAPITAL AND FOREIGN TRADE IN THE THEORY OF 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT WITH SPECIAL REF- 

ERENCE TO LATIN AMERICA. A ROUND TABLE OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


Rio de Janeiro, 19 to 28 August 1957 


This round table was the first which the International Economic Association (IEA) 
has held outside Europe. It was organized with the assistance of Unesco, the Ford 
Foundation and the Fundagao Getulio Vargas. 

The programme committee, consisting of Professor Eugenio Gudin (Brazil), 
Dr. J. Marquez (Mexico) and Professor H. Wallich (U.S.A.), under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Howard S. Ellis (U.S.A.), then president of the International 
Economic Association, worked for nearly three years on the preparation of the 
conference. 

Unesco provided a background paper by Professor W. E. Moore, professor of sociology 
at Princeton University (U.S.A.), on “The social framework of economic development 
with reference to Latin America’, Professor H. C. Wallich (Yale University, U.S.A.) 
acted as rapporteur, and the following persons participated in the round table: John 
Adler (U.S.A.), Gerald M. Alter (U.S.A.), Jacques Boudeville (France), P. R. 
Brahmananda (India), Octavio G. de Bulhoes (Brazil), Maurice Byé (France), 
Roberto Campos (Brazil), L. M. Dominguez (U.S.A.), Howard S. Ellis (U.S.A.), Celso 
Furtado (Mexico), Eugenio Gudin (Brazil), Gottfried Haberler (U.S.A.), Albert 
O. Hirschman (U.S.A.), H.D. Huggins (Jamaica), Alexandre Kafka (U.S.A.), Joseph 
Kershaw (U.S.A.), Harvey Leibenstein (U.S.A.), Flavian Levine Bawden (Chile), 
Javier Marquez (Mexico), Jorge Marshall (U.S.A.), José Antonio Mayobre (Chile), 
Ragnar Nurkse (U.S.A.), Helio Schlittler-Silva (Brazil), T. W. Schultz (U.S.A.), 
Jorge Sol (U.S.A.), Dorival Teixeira Vieira (Brazil), Mme. Héléne Berger-Lieser 
(Austria), secretary, IEA. Mr. H. M. Phillips represented Unesco. 

Lack of space prevents our giving even a short abstract of the whole discussion; we 
shall therefore attempt to outline the main points of the programme. The meeting did 
not undertake to make policy recommendations. 

Dr. Mayobre’s paper dealt with “The global approach to development programming’. 
The discussion centred around four principal topics: the precise meaning of global 
programming; its feasibility and methods of procedure; its merits, and the relative 
merits of other approaches. 

Professor Byé treated ‘The role of capital in economic development’, stressing in 
particular the following points: the rate of growth may be largely independent of the 
rate of investment; growth and investment may move together, but the chain of 
causation may run from growth to investment, rather than vice versa; and the classical 
case in which saving and investment are causes and growth the effect. Some doubts 
were expressed regarding two familiar tools of analysis: the ‘saving : income’ ratio 
and the ‘capital : output’ ratio. The latter received adverse comment, doubts being 
expressed as to how close the relation was between investment and growth. Nevertheless 
the ‘capital : output’ ratio found some defenders. 

Dr. Gerald Alter’s subject was ‘the capacity of underdeveloped countries to service 
foreign capital’. The discussion of Dr. Alter’s paper developed initially around the 
issue of project analysis versus over-all analysis. Later it branched out to include 
questions relating to the transfer problem, the importance of fer capita income growth 
as an index of debt service capacity, and the internal consistency of Dr. Alter’s model. 
Various speakers pointed out that Dr. Alter’s entire model hinged upon the concept 
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of a minimum per capita income growth as a criterion of credit worthiness, and questions 
were raised as to whether the concept could bear this burden. 

Dr. Alexandre Kafka’s paper treated ‘The theoretical interpretation of Latin 
American economic development’. The concept of ‘optimum imbalance’ or ‘shock 
effect’? was discussed primarily. Other points arising were: the role of concentration; 
inflation; the recent growth of the Latin American economies, and the function of the 
‘entrepreneur’. 

Professeor Rosenstein-Rodan did not attend the conference, and his paper, ‘The 
theory of the big push’, was summarized by Dr. Kafka. It generated discussion on three 
principal topics: the meaning of ‘big push’ and of ‘balanced growth’; the importance 
of indivisibilities, and the role of economic overhead. 

Dr. Pazos’ paper on ‘Private versus public foreign investment in underdeveloped 
areas’, which was presented in his absence by Dr. Campos, initiated a discussion around 
the concept of a desirable ratio between equity and loan investment. From there the 
discussion passed to the relative cost of equity and loan financing, their merits and 
shortcomings, and finally took up the subject of new devices and policies for foreign 
financing. 

The discussion of Professor Schultz’ paper on ‘Future markets for primary products’ 
suggested that the low income elasticity of demand for primary products which Professor 
Schultz had established for the United States might not apply in less developed 
countries. Professor Schultz’ view that the effect of diminishing returns was likely to be 
offset by advancing technology was likewise questioned. 

Most of those who participated in the discussion of Dr. Campos’ paper on ‘Balanced 
growth without inflation’ were in agreement with his general anti-inflationary attitude. 
There was less agreement among the speakers as to what should be done to stop 
inflation. 

The discussion of Dr. Marques’ paper on ‘Financial institutions and economic 
development’ revealed a wide variety of views. A variety of national experiences were 
reflected by the participants. The author argued in his paper that bank lending for 
the purpose of carrying speculative inventories, of which Latin American banks had often 
been accused, was not quantitatively important. The rate of interest was usually so 
high that the prevailing rate of inflation would not generate very sizeable profits. 
According to general experiénce, the situation varied from country to country. 

The lively and prolonged discussion provoked by Professor Brahmananda’s paper 
on ‘Agricultural versus industrial development’ dealt principally with the following 
topics: the priority to be given to industry or agriculture; measures to stimulate 
agricultural development; the transfer of population from agriculture to other sectors, 
and disguised unemployment. 

The debate on Dr. Marshall’s paper on ‘Exchange controls and development’ 
caused some criticism of most forms of exchange control. Few inherently constructive 
characteristics were conceded to the device. Nevertheless, no-one seemed prepared 
to argue that exchange controls must be avoided at all costs. The discussion touched 
principally upon the following subjects: the purposes and effects of exchange controls; 
the context of circumstances and alternative policies; the special case of multiple rates, 
and trends in control techniques and possibilities of ultimate removal. 

Most of the discussion that followed Professor Nurkse’s paper on ‘Re-examination 
of the theory of international trade from the viewpoint of development’ dealt with the 
subject of balanced growth. Other subjects incidental to this major theme were: the 
need for domestically orientated investment; the advisability of import substitution 
through domestic investment, and the relationship between investment and the balance 
of payments. 

The discussion of Professor Wallich’s paper on ‘Stabilization of proceeds from raw 
material exports’ dealt principally with the pros and cons of commodity stabilization. 

In Dr. Ahumada’s absence, the main points of his paper on ‘Priority criteria in 
investment’ were summarized briefly by Dr. Alter and Professor Leibenstein. The 
discussion turned on the following subjects: opportunity cost versus market prices; 
the broadening of traditional criteria, and alternative criteria. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Professor Haberler’s paper on ‘Terms of trade and economic development’ was 
discussed at length. The following subjects were stressed: the long-run trends in terms 
of trade; the distribution of gains from technological progress, the division of gains 
from trade, and the impact of the cycle on the terms of trade. 

The results of this round table having exceeded all expectations, the IEA is planning 
to organize a series of regional seminars in the future. 


THE FIFTH ROUND TABLE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


Pittsburgh, U.S.A., 10 to 13 September 1957 


The first round table of the International Political Science Association (IPSA) to be 
held in the United States was devoted to the comparative discussion of a single problem 
the study of which has long been pursued in that country: the role of pressure groups 
in the governmental process. Organized by Mr. John Goormaghtigh, secretary-general 
of the association, and by Henry W. Ehrmann, University of Colorado, acting as 
rapporteur-general of the meeting, the round table brought together more than thirty 
participants from 13 countries, At the opening session the participants were greeted by 
the president of the association, Professor James K. Pollock and by Chancellor Edward 
Litchfield. Throughout the meetings the University of Pittsburgh most generously 
extended its hospitality to the members of the round table. 

Before the meeting a working paper submitted by the rapporteur and fairly compre- 
hensive reports had been circulated among the participants on the subject of the activi- 
ties of interest groups in the following countries: Australia, Finland, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Japan, Yugoslavia, Sweden and the United States. Unlike the others, 
the report on American interest groups offered in the main a survey of research trends 
and attempted to evaluate the implications of past research for methodology and poli- 
tical theory. 

The debates were devoted to a topical discussion of the following problems: ‘The 
identification and internal organization of pressure groups’; ‘The public relations 
of pressure groups, their influence on public opinion, their mutual relationship’; “The 
influence of pressure groups on parties and elections’; “The role of pressure groups in 
parliament and the legislative process’; ‘The influence of pressure groups on the 
bureaucracy’; ‘The over-all effect of pressure groups on political consensus and on 
decision-making’; ‘The results to be expected from a comparative study of pressure 
groups for the advancement of political theory’. 

From the first there seemed to be general agreement on the usefulness of a comparative 
study of interest groups; at times almost an infectious enthusiasm characterized the 
discussions because the participants felt that such a study was not just a ‘research 
vogue’ but promised many new insights into the working of the governmental process 
under varying political conditions. To put into the foreground of comparative consid- 
erations the forming, organization and assertion of a wide array of interests, and to 
observe their role in authoritative decision-making would lead, it was felt, to an emi- 
nently realistic analysis of politics. Just as, years ago, the interest of scholars shifted from 
an observation of the formal governmental organs to a study of political parties, now 
the scrutiny of pressure groups was coming into its right. The debates at Pittsburgh 
provided an exceptional opportunity to test the ‘comparability’ of pressure group act- 
ivities: the national rapporteurs and their colleagues were able to confront the experiences 
made in their respective countries, to draw analogies, or to isolate the variables where 
similar situations led to apparently, or actually, different results. 
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While the wealth of detailed material contributed from all sides was generally appre- 
ciated, it also became evident that there exist broad gaps in our knowledge and that, 
as was to be expected, data already collected need to be revised in order to permit valid 
comparison with other countries. The discussions revealed that among the many areas 
where much more systematic research will be necessary the following are of particular 
importance: the role of interest groups in primaries or nominations for elective office; 
the conditions under which civil servants resist or submit to the pressure of specialized 
interests; the over-all effect, either beneficial or detrimental, brought about by the 
participation of groups in what is generally called ‘administrative pluralism’; finally, 
the possible incidence of group activities in the judicial process. 

If the answers to many of these problems merely call for a vigorous and co-ordinated 
research effort, the participants in the round table admitted that, in the field of theo- 
retical analysis, the uncertainties and difficulties remain far greater. When we desire to 
determine the exact influence which organized interests exercise on decision-making 
will it not be necessary to develop scientific methods of ‘measuring’ influence and power 
quantitatively? The members of the conference seemed to be more sceptical about such a 
possibility than have been a number of writers who want to give to the social sciences the 
respectability of the so-called ‘exact’ sciences. When in many discussions on pressure 
groups emphasis is laid en the desirable emergence of a ‘public interest’, presumably 
resulting from a widespread consensus on common values, are not these assumptions 
based on the acceptance of an often unacknowledged equilibrium theory? And would 
not such a theory need more rigorous definition? There was agreement that no compre- 
hensive group theory was as yet available and that the preoccupation with interest 
groups should not merely lead back to pluralist notions of earlier days. 

Another difficulty was acknowledged with equal frankness. So far the comparative 
studies of pressure groups had been concerned almost exclusively with democratic 
societies of the West. With only two exceptions—Yugoslavia and Japan—the countries 
represented at the round table belonged once more to the same group of nations. But 
if comparative politics was to abandon its former parochialism, it must extend its 
investigations to other orbits, especially communist and nations not yet sufficiently 
developed. Since interests must assert themselves in all political systems, it was felt 
that the study of organized interests might prove a particularly useful tool for comparing 
otherwise disparate societies, provided that concepts developed for the observation of 
one system were not superficially applied to another. Many of the participants expressed 
the belief that a ‘functional’ approach might yield helpful results: we must compare 
organizations which perform in different countries identical or similar functions rather 
than look everywhere for institutions bearing the same name. 

After the fourth round-table conference of IPSA, Jean Meynaud in an interesting 
article’ expressed the hope that the association would play a prominent role in stimu- 
lating long-term research programmes and in furthering a system of communications 
through which results obtained by the political scientists in many countries could be 
critically discussed. The members of the Pittsburgh round table felt that their serious 
and well-focused debates were a further step in the right direction. A complete account 
of the proceedings as well as the reports that were submitted will be published in the 
summer of 1958 by the Pittsburgh University Press. It is also planned to continue the 
discussion about the role of pressure groups in comparative politics at one of the round 
tables of the International Political Science Congress in Rome in 1958. 


1. See International Social Science Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 4, p. 738. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SYMPOSIA ORGANIZED BY THE INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF LEGAL SCIENCE 


Chicago, September 1957 


THE RULE OF LAW IN ORIENTAL COUNTRIES 


This round-table conference, which took place immediately after another conference on 
the rule of law in Western countries, was attended by scholars from China, the Islamic 
States, Turkey, India and Japan, and also by Western scholars familiar with Asia. A 
general idea of the conclusions of the conference may be gained from a résumé of the 
closing remarks of the chairman, Professor Rudolf B. Schlesinger, of Cornell University. 

Professor Schlesinger began by pointing out that the two round-table conferences 
on the rule of law had debated the definitional aspects of the term. Some speakers had 
even questioned whether definition was desirable since the term is not incorporated 
in a legal document calling for interpretation; others, however, had sensed that the 
term had come to have some moral connotation, and possibly, also some educational 
value. The importance of definition should not, therefore, be under-estimated by mem- 
bers of the colloquy, most of whom were educators as well as lawyers. 

Toward the definitional goal thus fixed, the conference made substantial progress. 
It was discovered that scholars of various countries had misunderstood each other in 
the past; the reason for this misunderstanding was that some, influenced by Dicey, had 
accepted a definition in procedural terms, while others, referred to as ‘the American 
idealists’, read into the concept certain substantive rights, in addition to procedural 
regularity. In future, those who use the term rule of law should make it clear in which 
sense they wish it to be understood. 

In which sense is the term used in the Orient? It would seem, from the discussion, 
that if the debate between Dicey and the American idealists came before an Oriental 
court, Japanese judges would lean toward the United States (American idealists) view, 
while Indians, having been brought up in the Dicey tradition, would find it difficult to 
discard the procedural definition. Indian court decisions, however, have indicated that 
there is a move in India towards the United States view. Even in the United States, 
‘due process’ is not an absolute concept, and it is reasonable to ask whether the United 
States Supreme Court, if it were sitting in India, would have reached decisions different 
from those of the Indian Supreme Court, given the staggering economic problems of 
India and the convulsions and violence which accompanied the birth of the nation. 

In seeking a definition one also has to consider the question of whether the term rule 
of law can be applied properly to a dependent country. In the procedural sense, it 
would seem that the answer could be in the affirmative; but in the substantive sense, 
those holding the United States view would require the existence of a government 
established with the consent of the governed. 

The discussions in both conferences on the rule of law proceeded in terms of a 
distinction between institutions and values. In the Oriental colloquy, added difficulties 
had to be faced, arising from the vast extent of the geographical area with which 
the conference had to deal, and from the fact that two sets of values and of institutions 
had to be considered: the old and the new, the indigenous and the imported. 

In the course of the discussion on the old values, it became apparent that these were 
more perennial traditions than actual institutions. It was said that in the sense of tradi- 
tional values ‘a great system of law never dies’. The older institutions, however, have 
receded, Their rigidity often prevented their adaptation to changed conditions, and 
Western institutions were drawn upon to fill the breach, partly because of the Orient’s 
admiration of the technological and material ‘success’ of the West. Western institutions 
thus came to be adopted and imitated in the Orient, sometimes voluntarily and some- 
times as the result of compulsion; but whichever way Westernization was brought about, 
the result was the same so far as the older institutions were concerned: they vanished 
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or were greatly impaired, and their place was taken by new Western-style constitutions, 
courts and codes. 

The new institutions may reflect either common law or civil law influence, or varying 
mixtures of both, yet the crucial question raised is always the same: do these legal 
institutions embodying the rule of law as understood in the West make a significant and 
beneficial contribution towards solving the problems of Oriental countries? The fact 
that the legal machinery is Western, while some of the values may remain traditional 
and the problems to be solved may have no counterpart in Western experience, might 
at first blush be thought to create a contradiction; but this need not be so, for institu- 
tions can be assimilated, as has been demonstrated in Turkey. Also, to the extent that 
Western institutions are democratic, they embody within themselves the possibility 
of growth and adaptation. 

Comparative lawyers can aid in the process of adaptation, as was evidenced two 
years ago in the International Association of Legal Science (IALS) round table on the 
reception of Western law in Turkey. There, the scholars found that certain difficulties 
had been experienced in adapting Western marriage laws to Turkish conditions; in 
the light of their findings, it appears that it might not be too difficult to make the impor- 
ted legal institutions more responsive to the needs of the recipient country. 

The view was expressed, in connexion with the problems of the Middle East, that the 
assimilation of institutions is easier in private law than in public law; but this does not 
seem to be borne out by experience in India and Japan. 

There is an additional reason, connected with the nature of the values themselves, 
why there should not necessarily be any contradiction between indigenous values and 
imported institutions. The values which inspired the institutions in the society of their 
origin, and the indigenous values of the importing countries, may well be similar. 
Values, moreover, are not immutable. They change less swiftly than institutions, but 
they are susceptible to change. The impulses which bring about such change in an 
Oriental country may be partly indigenous, partly Western, and partly perhaps due 
to the independent development of the imported Western institutions themselves. 
In changing, Western and Oriental values converge in a dramatic way. The concept 
of the welfare state, strongly accented at both round tables, is a cause of such conver- 
gence. India, for example, is determined to establish a welfare state, but equally deter- 
mined to preserve individual rights. The values which prompt this determination are 
not essentially different from those which today underlie the rule of law in the West. 

Even where values differ, intercultural comparison of legal rules and principles may 
yield significant results. The border-line between institutions and values is not sharply 
drawn. The legal profession, in particular, although part of an institution, may perpet- 
uate and generate values of its own. Therefore, and perhaps quite apart from the 
ultimate values motivating a society as a whole, it is a matter of some moment to discover 
in legal rules and principles, common denominators linking Western and Oriental 
countries. Common denominators abound when we talk of law, and especially of those 
doctrines which constitute the essence of the rule of law, such as: separation or diffusion 
of power; fundamental rights, both human and civil; subjection to the law of all persons, 
including those at the political summit; legality and judicial review of administrative 
acts; fair trial, i.e. fair and objective procedure both in the courts and in the adminis- 
trative process; an independent judiciary brought up in a tradition of impartiality and 
objectivity; and judicial or traditional restraints on arbitrary action by a parliamentary 
majority. These basic elements of the rule of law are common to the Orient and the West. 

Some conclusions arise from the discussion which may be of professionnal interest 
to lawyers. First, lawyers are more competent to discuss institutions than values. In his 
own habitat, a lawyer is intuitively familiar with the values behind the legal institutions. 
When he deals with foreign cultures, however, these values may elude him unless he 
has the assistance of those who have the requisite knowledge and experience. Meetings 
of the character of the colloquy aid in this process of consultation and mutual education. 

Further, it was found that professional lawyers both from the Orient and fromthe West 
speak the language of civil and common law, so that channels of communication are 
open. If there are any intellectual or terminological barriers, they do not exist between 
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West and Orient, but rather between various groups of Westerners, i.e., between those 
dealing with civil and common law, or between the followers of Dicey and the believers 
in substantive fundamental rights. The great value of open and efficient channels of 
communication between lawyers of the West and of the Orient was shown by the smooth 
and responsive flow of arguments and by the absence of misunderstandings in the course 
of the colloquy itself. 

Finally, it was found that not only with regard to terminology, theory and concept, 
but also with regard to the actual contents of the legal principles relevant to ‘the rule 
of law’, there was a considerable core of agreement between West and Orient. Some of 
the specific institutions and precepts which are included in this common core, have been 
mentioned above. The discussion thus gave support to the idea that there are general 
principles of law recognized by civilized nations and that these principles can be found 
by comparative study. 

Dr. Saba Habachy (Egypt) presided throughout the round table except during the 
discussion of law in Islamic States, when the chair was taken by Professor John C. H. Wu. 

Those participating in the round table on the rule of law in Oriental countries 
included: Dr. Saba Habachy (Egypt), Dr. Chandra P. Gupta (India), Professor Shin- 
ichi Takayanagi (Japan), Professor John C. H. Wu (formerly of China and now of the 
United States), Dr. Kurt Lipstein (United Kingdom), and Messrs. John B. Howard, 
Richard Nolte, John A. Wilson, Robert F. Meagher, Nathaniel L. Nathanson, Arthur 
T. von Mehren, Carl J. Fulda, Joseph Dainow and William T. Dean (United States), 
in addition to the chairman, Rudolf B. Schlesinger, and the secretary, John N. Hazard, 
both of the United States. Dr. R. B. Balta, of Turkey, who had participated in the 
round table on the rule of law in the West, also took part in the round table on the rule 
of law in the Orient, as did Professors Edward McWhinney (Canada), C. J. Hamson 
(United Kingdom), André Bertrand (France), Stefan Rozmaryn (Poland), Niels 
Herlitz (Sweden) and V. M. Tchikhvadze (U.S.S.R.). Professor Charles Henry 
Alexandrowicz (India) was unable to attend but contributed a paper, which was 
read. Another paper was contributed by Mr. J. E. S. Fawcett (United Kingdom), 
who was prevented from attending by illness. 


LEGAL DEVICES TO PROMOTE AND PROTECT THE STABILITY OF MARRIAGES 


The discussions on legal devices to protect and promote the stability of marriages, which 
took place in September 1956 at the Santiago de Compostela and Barcelona meetings, 
were continued in Chicago from g to 18 September 1957. In accordance with the 
resolution adopted at Barcelona, social scientists and psychiatrists were invited to join 
in the discussions in 1957. At the 1956 meeting the concepts of marriage stability and 
marriage breakdown had been found to be complex and difficult to define. In order 
to have a working basis it was decided to define marriage breakdown as the factual 
separation of husband and wife which takes place because of dissension. Devices to 
protect and promote marriage stability were consequently defined as devices designed 
to prevent factual separation or abandonment. The discussion of the problem of the 
extent, if any, to which laws rendering divorce impossible or difficult constitute effective 
devices to prevent factual marriage breakdown in the sense of separation or abandon- 
ment resulted in the following conclusion: that the existing state of knowledge does not 
allow of any clear answer and that it would thus be desirable to undertake further 
inquiry into methods of exact empirical fact research on the subject. 

The 1957 meeting was opened with a report on two such research projects. A statistical 
study was undertaken by Professor Ernst Wolf of the University of Marburg, Germany, 
with the assistance of Dr. Baumert, Mr. Liike and Mr. Hax, to find out in what ways 
if any the divorce rate of Germany had been influenced by the changes introduced 
in the German divorce laws in 1900 and 1938. The figures indicate that the legislators 
of 1900 did not achieve their avowed aim of stemming the rising trend of the divorce 
rate, nor did the facilitation of divorce brought about by the law of 1938 result in a 
perceptible acceleration of this trend. The statistical material available does not allow 
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us to draw conclusions as to whether or not the rise of the German divorce rate which 
took place between 1883 and 1953 was accompanied by a corresponding decrease in 
the incidence of factual separations and abandonments not followed by a decree of 
divorce, and in the related incidence of unions of irregular concubinage not constituting 
legal marriages. A preliminary report was presented on an investigation designed to 
find out the number of cases of factual marriage breakdown in the Italian-speaking 
districts of Switzerland and the district of Italy adjacent to the Swiss border. Since the 
populations on both sides of the border are similar, while the divorce laws differ widely, 
it is hoped that the figures obtained will make it possible to come to some conclusions 
as to the relationship of cause and effect which may exist between divorce laws on the 
one hand and marriage stability on the other. 

The discussion then turned to the possibility of influencing marriage stability by 
educational preparation for family living and by counselling services for people about 
to be married and for those in marital difficulties. Reports of actual experience appear 
to show that these two methods are the most promising. A lengthy discussion followed 
on the question of whether it would be more desirable to have marriage counselling 
carried on within the framework of a ‘family court’ exercising general jurisdiction in 
family matters, or whether counselling might better be left to agencies and practitioners 
operating outside and independently of the machinery of the courts. Legislation 
designed primarily to influence population trends, such as the elaborate systems of 
financial assistance provided for ‘large families’ in France and Sweden, was also 
recognized to have had favourable results on marriage stability. 

It was generally agreed that no methods of protecting and promoting marriage 
stability can reasonably be developed without fuller knowledge of the facts of the case 
and of the methods available. The round-table conference thus devoted a considerable 
part of its time to the discussion of the statistical and other reference material now 
available and of the present state of knowledge and methods in family sociology and 
psychiatry. While it was found that the existing body of such knowledge is considerable, 
it is still not sufficient to allow intelligent planning for greater family stability. It was 
therefore decided that plans for establishing a well-designed scheme of further research 
should be discussed at a later meeting scheduled to be held at Luxembourg in early 


August 1958. 


Following on these various symposia, the annual meeting of the International Com- 
mittee of Comparative Law, which is the Steering Committee of the International 
Association of Legal Science, took place from 16 to 19 September. This meeting was 
attended by Messrs. Emil Sandstrém (Sweden), President of the International Associ- 
ation of Legal Science, C. J. Hamson (Great Britain), H. Nail Kubali (Turkey), 
F. de Sola-Cajfiizares (Spain), E. Yntema (United States of America), Marc Ancel 
(France), deputy for Mr. Léon Julliot, who was unable to attend, Hans Rupp 
(Germany), deputy for Mr. Konrad Zweigert, also unable to attend, and Dr. Kurt 
Lipstein (Great Britain), Director of Scientific Work of the IALS, and Dr. André 
Bertrand (France), Secretary-General of IALS, observer for Unesco. 

The committee noted the results of the elections for membership of the committee 
for the period from 1 October 1957 to 30 September 1960, and declared the following 
elected: Messrs. F. de Sola-Cafiizares (Spain), H. Valladao (Brazil), J. Hamel (France), 
R. H. Graveson (Great Britain), E. Yntema (United States of America), P. Orlovsky 
(U.S.S.R.), Stefan Rozmaryn (Poland), Konrad Zweigert (Germany) and H. N. Kubali 
(Turkey). 

The International Committee of Comparative Law then regretfully accepted the 
resignation of Dr. André Bertrand, who, owing to his appointment as Deputy Director 
of the Department of Social Sciences of Unesco, was obliged to leave the IALS 
Secretariat. It appointed Dr. Imre Zajtay (France), Doctor of Law, Supervisor of 
Research at the National Scientific Research Centre, as Secretary-General of IALS for 
one year. 

After studying the question of the association’s contribution to Unesco’s work in the 
field of peaceful co-operation, it approved the preparation, for March 1958, of a general 
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report on the subject ‘Sovereignty and International Co-operation’, and the organi- 
zation in Rome, from 24 February to 1 March 1958, of two symposia: one to study the 
particular legal difficulties arising in commercial agreements concluded between 
countries having different economic systems, for improvement of economic relations 
between those countries; the other to study the legal problem, which arises, in com- 
parative and international law, in connexion with nationalizations and State or 
collectivized enterprises. In the same connexion, it was decided to hold in Warsaw, 
in September 1958, a symposium on socialist legality, as a follow-up to the Chicago 
symposium on the rule of law, as understood in the West. 

With regard to questions of documentation, the committee expressed its satisfaction 
at the publication of the second edition of the Register of Legal Documentation in the 
World. It decided to maintain the annual publication of its information bulletin, 
the second number of which had just appeared. Lastly, it decided that IALS would 
continue its activities in the field of annotated bibliographies: the manuscripts of 
the bibliographies of Greek law and Polish law were completed this year, and those 
of Lebanese law, Indian law (1957) and the law of the U.S.S.R. (1958) are in pre- 

ration. 

PeThe committee’s next meeting will take place in Warsaw from 17 to 20 Septem- 


ber 1958. 


MEETINGS OF THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
ASSOCIATION 


Lisbon, September 1957 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, LISBON, 10 SEPTEMBER 


Present: Professors Erik Lindahl (president) (Sweden) in the chair, Louis Bausin 
(vice-president) (France), E. A. G. Robinson (treasurer) (United Kingdom), H. S. Ellis 
(United States), W. Hoffmann (Germany), C. N. Vakil (India), Eugenio Gudin 
(Brazil), W. Joehr (Switzerland), Mrs. H. Berger-Lieser (secretary), M. P. Henquet 
(Social Science Department, representing Unesco). 

The committee heard the treasurer’s report on finance for 1956 and the report om 
activities during 1956-57. Both reports were approved. 

A report was received on the progress of the printing of the proceedings of the Rome 
Congress, 1956, which are to be published in English by Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 
London; in French, in Economie Appliquée; in German in Oéesterreichische Zeitschrift fiir 
Nationaloekonomie and in Italian in Economia Internazionale. 

A report was also received of the work of the round table on the economics of fisheries, 
held at Rome (FAO) in September 1956. This was the first round table which the 
International Economic Association (IEA) has organized under contract with any 
Specialized Agency of the United Nations other than Unesco. During a six-day session 
some twenty specialized economists discussed the economic problems connected with 
fisheries. The discussions were based on background papers which were circulated in 
advance. The FAO will publish the discussions together with the report by Ralph 
Turvey and Jack Wiseman (London School of Economics). 

Special attention was given to Professor Ellis’ report on the round table held in Rio 
de Janeiro on capital and foreign trade in the theory of economic development with 
special reference to Latin America (a short report on this meeting is published in this 
bulletin). This was the first round table to be held outside Europe by IEA. It was 
made possible by the assistance of Unesco, the Ford Foundation, the Fundagao Getulio 
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Vargas (Rio de Janeiro) and other bodies, such as the International Monetary Fund, 
the International Bank, etc. 

The committee discussed the lessons for future conferences which might be drawn 
from the work of this meeting. 

IEA is planning to hold other regional round tables during the next few years in 
Africa and the Far East. 

The committee considered applications for membership and decided to make further 
inquiries before they could be accepted. 

A report from the editors of International Economic Papers stated that No. VII was to 
be published in October 1957 and that the first special volume on public finance was 
to be distributed at the beginning of 1958. 

The executive committee decided, in conjunction with its yearly meeting in 
September 1958, to hold a round table on capital theory and a regional round table in 
Africa relating to the general problems of the development of Africa south of the 
Sahara. 

It was also decided to make preliminary preparations for a conference in Japan 
in 1959, on the general subject of the economic development of the Far East, to which 
Unesco thought it likely that the Organization would be able to make a substantial 
financial contribution. 

A financial contribution was made by IEA for the holding of a refresher course in 
Pakistan which will be financed in part by Unesco and the Government of Pakistan, 
under Unesco’s participation programme, 

The president, Professor Erik Lindahl agreed to prepare a draft programme for the 
round table on inflation which will be held in 1959 in conjunction with the fourth 
council meeting of IEA. 


ROUND TABLE ON THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE SIZE OF NATIONS, LISBON, 
11-18 SEPTEMBER 1957 


At the invitation of the Rector of the Technical University, Professor M. B. Amzalak, 

IEA held its tenth round table in Lisbon. 

The International Social Science Council had suggested that a study should be 
attempted—first by the various individual social science disciplines and finally by the 
various disciplines—in collaboration of the problems of scale in their relation to the 
working of social institutions. The economists would study the economic aspects, 
political theorists the effects on political institutions and possibly on defence, lawyers 
the effects on legal institutions andso on. In the final stages, they should attempt jointly 
to consider the results as a whole. IEA decided to include this project in its programme 
and to make it the subject of a conference in 1957. 

Twenty-eight economists from 15 countries took part in the discussion. The pro- 
gramme committee consisted of Professors Austin Robinson (chairman), I. Svennilson 
(Sweden), L. Tarshis (United States), L. Duquesne de la Vinelle (Belgium). 

The following programme had been agreed upon: 

First day: Opening by chairman of programme committee. Papers for discussion: 
‘The concept of the nation and its relevance to economic analysis’ (I. Svennilson); 
‘Case study of the efficiency of a large nation: the U.S.A.’ (S. Fabricant). 

Second day: Papers for discussion: ‘Case study of the efficiency of a small nation: 
Switzerland’ (W. A. Joehr and F. Kneschaurek); ‘The size and efficiency of 
the Belgian economy’ (L. Duquesne de la Vinelle); ‘For reference: economic 
growth of small nations’ (S. Kuznets); ‘Are the economics of scale unlimited? 
(J. Jewkes). 

Third day: Papers for discussion: ‘Size of markets, scale of firms and the character of 
competition’ (Corwin Edwards); ‘The size of nation and dynamic adjustment’ 
(Italy: V. A. Marsan; Austria: K. W. Rothschild; Portugal: L. T. Pinto; Developing 
countries: C. N. Vakil and P. R. Brahmananda). 

Fourth day: Free day. 
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Fifth day: Papers for discussion: ‘The size of nations in relation to stability and steady 
progress’ (L. Tarshis; G. Leduc and J. Weiller). Afternoon free. 

Sixth day: Papers for discussion: ‘The size of the nation ana the cost of administration’ 
(E. A. G. Robinson); ‘The size of the nation and its vulnerability to economic 
nationalism’ (R. Triffin). 

Seventh day: Papers for discussion: ‘Can the disadvantages of smallness be overcome 
by trade, customs unions, etc?’ (G. Marcy; T. Scitovsky; P. J. Verdoorn) ; ‘Further 
discussion of the problems of economic integration’. 

Eighth day: ‘General summing up: the advantages, and disadvantages of the big nation 
as a whole’. 

Professors W. Prest, M. B. Amzalak, G. Stigler, G. Pereira, Don Patinkin and Mr. 

P. Uri (European Coal and Steel Community) also took part in the discussion. Mr. 

Marcial Polo Diez acted as observer for the Associacion Nacional de Economistas de 

Espafia. 

Sullews Douglas Hague (Sheffield) prepared the report of the discussion which 
will be published together with the background papers, in English, by Macmillan & Co. 
Ltd., London. Professor E. A. G. Robinson accepted the duties of editor of the volume. 

The participants asked themselves why the concept of ‘Size of nations’ is relevant and 
important. They tried to give reality and concreteness to their question by examining 
(a) a large economy and (b) several small economies. 

Professor Fabricant’s broad conclusions in his paper on the ‘efficiency’ of a large 
nation remained unchallenged. There are some economies of scale, but scale is not the 
only or the most important criterion. The meaning of ‘scale’ was discussed at length 
and it was considered that the relation of size to productivity was most important in 
the following Cases: relation of size of population to productivity; relation of size of 
market to productivity; difference between size of home and export markets. 

As regarded the United States, the participants thought that many advantages 
of the U.S. were due to factors other than size; perhaps 30 per cent were-roughly due to 
size. 

Most nations having a high gross national product' presented a perplexing problem. 
How do they do it? Switzerland, for example realizes great economies in its important 
manufactures by very heavy reliance on export markets. 

Belgium has a very open economy; and its integration with that of the Belgian Congo 
also helps. It has a few undertakings of considerable size and on the whole must depend 
rather on personal efficiency and hard work. 

The general conclusions of the papers by Professors Jewkes and C. Edwards on 
‘Economies of scale and size of market’ suggest that most technical economies can be 
used by firms of quite moderate size. Even small and fairly poor countries can have a 
number of firms of this minimum efficiency size. 

The meeting was reluctant to speak of optimum size but it would seem that certain 
industries exist only in countries with a population over 15 million, e.g. automobile 
industry, aircraft industry, locomotive building, heavy machinery, aircraft industry. 

In small markets firms are less diversified and competition takes on a different 
character: there is more oligopoly than anonymous competition. 

It was agreed that a population of 15 million is large enough for most economies and 
that 10 to 15 million is too small. 

The meeting also discussed the question whether progress is more steady in a large 
economy. The papers by Professors L. Tarshis and Leduc-Weiller brought out the fact 
that in practice some small economies grow as fast (or faster) than large economies; 
that the large economy has certain potential advantages: growth to compensate for 
decline; possibility of taking steps within the economy to promote such growth; that 
risks are greater in foreign trade but the question remained whether potential advan- 
tages are always secured. A closed economy gives greater freedom to follow wise policies, 
. foolish policies, without penalty. A small economy has less freedom to be wise or 
oolish. 

As to the risks of foreign trade, small economies are certainly more vulnerable. The 
discussion on this point may be summarized as follows: 
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1. Foreign trade is an escape from the penalties of smallness (Switzerland). 
2. But, for various reasons, it is a precarious escape, owing to 

(a) political interventions (with tariffs, etc.) ; 

(b) currency differences; 

(c) lack of homogeneity of market, of tastes, etc., so that export goods have to be 
tailored to the export markets and full economies of mass production and 
standardization are more difficult to obtain; 

(d) some (though not all) would say that, therefore, export market needs the 
springboard of a large home market. 

3. Therefore one needs something more formal, more closely-knit, more stable than 
export trade as it is today. 

4. There are two possible escapes: 
(a) GATT’S returning to a relatively free trade world, i.e. a world system. 
(b) Customs unions; a regional system. 


THE ROLE OF WOMEN IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
TROPICAL AND SUB-TROPICAL COUNTRIES 


Brussels, 1958 


The International Institute of Differing Civilizations will hold its thirty-first study 
session at Brussels from 17 to 20 September 1958. 

This session will be devoted to the role of women in the development of tropical 
and sub-tropical countries. It will be concerned primarily with the women of the major 
ethnic group, although the role of women belonging to other ethnic groups, the relative 
importance of such groups and their relations with the traditional group, from the 
economic, cultural and human points of view, will also be studied. The session will 
examine both present structures, and trends in the development of the role of women. 

The subject will be considered as a whole and also in its legal, social and cultural, 
economic and political aspects, each of these being dealt with in a general report. 
Twenty or so individual reports will explain the situation in a given territory or region. 
Neither these individual and special reports nor the general reports will be read during 
the session. All the reports will be printed and distributed, before the session, to partici- 
pants, who will be expected to have given them careful consideration. After the opening 
meeting, the exchange of views will begin at once on the questions put forward by the 
general rapporteurs at the end of their respective reports. Following the discussions, 
conclusions will be adopted, summing up the opinions expressed and bringing out their 
main trends, All the discussions will take place in plenary meetings. The general rap- 
porteurs will form the drafting committee to draw up the conclusions. 


PROVISIONAL LIST OF RAPPORTEURS 
General report, legal aspect: Professor A. Sohier (Belgium) ; general report, social and 
cultural aspect: Mrs. Lefaucheux (France); general report, economic aspect: no 


rapporteur yet appointed; general report, political aspect: no rapporteur yet appointed. 


For any further information, please write to: International Institute of Differing Civil- 
izations, 11 Boulevard de Waterloo, Brussels (Tel: 11.26.85). 
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THE FOURTH WORLD CONGRESS OF SOCIOLOGY 


PLACE AND DATE 
The Congress will be held in Perugia (Italy) in September 1959. The final dates will 
be notified in due course; the provisional dates are 8 to 15 September 1959. 
PROGRAMME 

The theme of the congress ‘Society and Sociological Knowledge’ is to be divided under 
the following secticns: (a) Sociology in its social context; (b) The applications of 
sociology; (c) Developments in sociological method. A detailed programme will be 
issued in the summer of 1958. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Papers are being invited, but papers volunteered will be submitted to the chairmen of 
the various sections. 

CONGRESS TRANSACTIONS 

The main papers will be published in advance, and order forms will be sent out with 


the programmes. 


REGISTRATION 


The congress fee will be $10.00 and $5.00 for relatives. Registration forms will be sent 
out with congress programmes. Preliminary inquiries should be made to the secretariat 
of the International Sociological Association, Skepper House, 13 Endsleigh Street, 
London, W.C.1, England. 

















INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 





OF ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES 





CONTENTS OF VOL. xxIv (1958), No. 1 


H. Pucetr 
B. CHAPMAN 
E. IsErzon 


M. A, FLAMME 
A. P. Prres DE La 


A. PEEBLES 


Le Nouveau Droit de l’Energie Atomique. 
Politics and Administration. 
La Réforme de la Procédure Administrative non 


contentieuse en Pologne. 


The Institutional Structure of European Economic 


Integration. 


La Funcién de los Organos de la Administracién 
Descentralizada en la Vida Politica y Administrativa 
en Portugal. 
The Director’s Operation of a Canadian Federal 


Government Branch 


Bibliography: General Works on Public and Constitutional Law. 
Book Reviews and Critical Studies (132 items), Items of News. 


(No. 2 will include articles on the administrative procedure in Czechoslovakia, 
Italy, Turkey and Yugoslavia.) 


Subscription: $8.00 


Single copy: $2.50 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES 
205, rue Belliard, Brussels 4, Belgium. 




















SOCIAL RESEARCH 


An international quarterly founded in 1934, published by the Graduate Faculty 
of Political and Social Science of the New School for Social Research, New York 


Contents for Spring 1958 (Volume 25, Number 1) 


The World Federation of Trade Unions 

The “Tyranny of the Majority” F 
The Concept of Class and American iliiins 
Class Fertility Differentials Before 1850 
*‘Socialized’’ Health Services in Saskatchewan 


Letter to the Editor. . 


Book Reviews 


Published in Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter 


George E. Lichtblau 
Ferdinand A. Hermens 
Arnold M. Rose 
Dennis H. Wrong 
Milton I. Roemer 


Abraham Ascher 
and Guenter Lewy 







Subscription $7.50 a year, foreign $8.00—Single copies $2.00 


66 WEST 12TH STREET, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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